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Ant. L—The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; 
with an account of his writings, and Anecdotes of many distinguished 
characters, during the period in which he flourished. By James Henry 
Monk, D.D., Deanof Peterborough. 4to. pp.751. London: Riving- 
tons; and Deightons, Cambridge. 1830. 

A Lire of Dr. Bentley was, undoubtedly, a great desideratum in 

English literature. Though a daring, and sometimes a speculative 

emendator, he was, perhaps, one of the first classical critics that 

has yet appeared in this country. Whenever his name is men- 
tioned, it reminds us of the unwearied industry, the singular acute- 
ness, and the unrivalled ability with which he investigated almost 
every question which attracted his attention. His correspon- 
dence with some of the most celebrated men of his age would alone 
have transmitted his reputation for learning to posterity. His 
commentary, we mean of course the enlarged edition, upon the 
spurious letters of Phalaris, which were capable of deceiving Sir 

William Temple, and some of the most celebrated scholars of the 

day, is a model of profound criticism, and as such will be con- 

sulted and followed whenever a similar imposition shall be attempted 
to be practised on the public. Scarcely inferior to this are the 
remarks on the fables, popularly attributed to sop, which Sur 

W. Temple had also the misfortune of classing among the most 

genuine remains of antiquity. 

When we say that the life of such an illustrious critic as Dr. 
Bentley was a work much to be desired, we regret to be obliged 
toadd that the Dean of Peterborough has not succeeded in sup- 
plying it. He has, indeed, produced a very thick quarto volume, 
neatly printed, and furnished with a suitable Appendix and Index, 
and a glowing Dedication to the Bishop of London. But the mind 
of a master does not pervade it. A great abundance of materials 
lay before the Biographer, from which he has selected as much as 
‘uted his purpose ; but he has put them together merely by way 
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of abridgment, sometimes without digesting them, and always 
without enriching them with any knowledge, or ray of talent, de- 
rived from his own resources. It is the work of a mere mechanist 
of the press, whereas a much more brilliant production was 
expected, and not without reason, from the hands of the Dean of 
Peterborough. 

In one respect the Biographer deserves praise. Although in his 
dedication he shews that he is not unacquainted with the acl 
of adulation, he certainly is not the flatterer of Dr. Bentley. Most 
writers in this class of composition seem to imagine it to be their duty,- 
when they select the career of a scholar or a soldier for their theme, to 
invest him with every attribute of a hero, and to prove him more free 
from faults than the common lot of humanity justifies. Dr. Monk, 
on the contrary, pourtrays the celebrated master of Trinity just as 
he was. He sets down nothing in malice; neither does he exte- 
uate any charge which was clearly proved against the great critic, 
for charges there were in sufficient number to break down a man 
of ordinary mettle. The life is every where most impartially written, 
without any apparent leaning to any of the various characters 
who figure in it. So far Dr. Monk is deserving of all praise. 

But when we come to look at the moral of the story, we find 
the utility of such a work as this, speaking in a general sense, 
exceedingly doubtful. It will be read with intense interest by 
every man acquainted with the Universities, because they are 
versed in the local feelings and traditions to which there are allu- 
sions in every page. But those readers who have been bred at 
Cambridge will have just reason to blush, and those who have 
pursued their studies elsewhere, will have as just reason to be 
scandalized, when they reflect upon the picture of cloistered life 
which this volume exhibits. A great deal has been said, from 
time to time, of the monastic establishments which formerly 
existed in England, and still are to be found in many parts of the 
continent; of the vices of which their inhabitants were guilty, 
and of the disgrace which they brought upon religion. We ven- 
ture to say, that there does not appear in the genuine annals of 
any one of those institutions, a darker or a more disgusting picture 
than the history of Trinity College alone exhibits during nearly 
the whole period of Bentley’s presidency. Envy, insatiable 
malice, intriguing and wicked revenge, avarice, calumny, hatred, 
almost every passion that is most hostile to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, every example that is most detrimental to youthful 
morals rises here, and passes in succession before us, like so many 
evil forms summoned from the realms of the condemned. It 's 
not a sudden or temporary ebullition of anger, that swells up and 
then disappears in the feelings of generosity and forgiveness. 
The thirst of sordid gain, shameless in its excess, the intensity 
of opposition pursued for years with increasing eagerness, and 
pursued, not for an object of justice, but through sheer malig- 
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nity, the hypocrisy of profession, the endeavour to shield crime 
under the protection of apparent sanctity and devotion to sacred 
pursuits, meet us ON SO Many occasions, that we are often com- 
lied to ask, were those men divines of the church of England ? 
Were they Atheists, or Pagans, who were ignorant of, or despised, 
the rules of Christianity? Were they the teachers or the cor- 
rupters of youth ? Tal of Teligion ! Where was the religion of 
Cambridge, what was it, during the mastership of Bentley? The 
details of his career too plainly answer that question. 

Hitherto, it must be acknowledged, those details have been given 
in a very imperfect form. The article which appeared in the 
Biographia Britannica in 1748, was, for a long time, the only 
store-house from which the notices of Bentley’s life were derived. 
Dr. Monk has gone at large into the subject. Soon after it began 
toengage his attention, ‘two unexpected and important sources 
of information presented themselves: first, the collection of Bent- 
ley’s correspondence with the greatest scholars of his time, for 
about half a century, was discovered in Trinity Lodge, at the 
death of the late master, along with several other papers of great 
importance in his history. Secondly, the manuscripts of Dr. 
Colbatch, and others of Bentley’s prosecutors, having been care- 
fully preserved by two or three successive possessors, at length 
fell into the hands of an attorney at Cambridge, and on his death 
were sold by his son, along with his books, to a small second-hand 
book-shop : at that moment, when in the last stage of its journey 
to the grocer’s or pastry cook’s, the whole collection was acciden- 
tally seen and rescued from its fate by two members of Trinity 
College. This large mass of papers comprehends the correspon- 
dence of Colbatch with many distinguished characters, of which 
the letters of Conyers Middleton, relative to his quarrels with 
Bentley, form an interesting part ; and the various controversies 
which agitated the University of Cambridge and Trinity College 
for nearly thirty years, are here elucidated by the most satisfactory 
authorities—the records of different courts, briefs for counsel, and 
the evidence of witnesses on the opposite sides.’ Dr. Monk 
has also derived materials from other unpublished sources of 
information, especially from manuscript journals kept by several 
individuals who, for their own purposes, kept very exact records 
of events in which Bentley was concerned during some of the 
most interesting periods of his life. hl 

Bentley’s family was of the higher description of English 
yeomen. He was born on the 27th of January, 1661-62, at 
Oulton, a village not far from Wakefield, in Yorkshire. His 
mother was the daughter of a stonemason, a circumstance of 
which no man need be ashamed, especially no scholar who 
raises himself above his original station in society by his industry 
and talents. It is mentioned, much to the credit of this good 
woman, that she was the first to teach her son the Latin Acci- 
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dence. He seems to have gone through the usual rudiments of 
education at a day school near Oulton, and afterwards at the 
grammar school of Wakefield with so much reputation, that his 
grandfather, who was partial to him, resolved to send him at a 
very early period of his life to the University. He was only four- 
teen years old when he was admitted a subsizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Among his contemporaries was one, however, 
who was admitted ata still earlier age—William Wotton, a juvenile 
prodigy, who, when he entered the University, was a mere child, 
His name is recorded in Catherine Hall, ‘‘ Gulielmus Wotton, infra 
decem annos, nec Hammondo nec Grotio secundus.” That a boy 
of scarcely ten years should be considered as not inferior to Ham- 
mond or Grotius, it is difficult to believe. It seems, however, to 
be a well ascertained fact, that ‘at six years of age he was able to 
read and translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; to which, at seven, 
he added some knowledge of the Arabic and Syriac.’ It is added, 
that when Wotton proceeded Bachelor of Arts, he was acquainted 
with twelve languages. With this surprising scholar, who in after 
life maintained a high reputation, Bentley kept up an_ uninter- 
rupted friendship. 

Such was the opinion entertained of Bentley’s acquirements, 
after residing for six years at his college, that he was appointed 
head master of Spalding school in Lincolnshire, a situation which, 
however, he filled only for twelve months, when he accepted the 
office of domestic tutor to the son of Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, a man of great learning, and the most amiable 
disposition. In the dean’s family young Bentley was at once 
placed in the high road to preferment. He enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and conversing with most of the leading characters 
of the day, and had at his command one of the best private libra- 
ries in the world. Here, it is understood, he chiefly amassed that 
wonderful fund of knowledge which is exhibited in his earlier pub- 
lications. Theology and the Oriental languages principally en- 
gaged his attention; nevertheless his favourite pursuits at that, as 
well as every other period of his life, were the classical authors. 
From the commencement of his studies, he was in the habit of 
noting in the margins of his books, such suggestions as occurred 
to him in reading them—a_ habit to which we owe the copiousness 
and variety of his criticisms in this line. 

Although Bentley, from an early period, looked forward to the 
church as his profession, yet in consequence, perhaps, of the un- 
settled state of the times, he did not receive orders until some years 
after the usual age. He was not ordained deacon until March, 
1689-90. A residence at Oxford, as the private tutor of young 
Sullingfleet, enabled him to become acquainted with the manu- 
script treasures of that University. The work on which he appears 
first to have set his mind, was a complete collection of the Frag- 
ments of the Greek Poets. For some reasons, however, which do 
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not appear, he abandoned this design. It was next proposed to 
him to publish all the Greek | Lexicographers; a scheme that 
merged in another for a new edition of the Lexicon of Hesychius, in 
which, besides reducing the work to order, he made no fewer than 
five thousand corrections. It was while he was engaged in this 
undertaking that his attention was accidentally drawn to the sub- 
ject ‘ which actually established his first unrivalled fame as a critic.’ 
Among the numerous chronicles drawn up by the early Christian 
writers of the history of the world, from Adam to their own time, 
was a Greek historical work, compiled in the beginning of the 
ninth century, by Joannes Malela Antiochenus. A copy of this 
work existed in the Bodleian library, and after having been revised 
and illustrated by Gregory, a man of great learning in the time of 
Charles I., by Chilmead, the compiler of the catalogue of the Bod- 
leian manuscripts, by Mill and Hody, was about to be printed, 
when it came under the notice of Bentley. The real value of these 
old chronicles consists in those portions of them which are founded 
on passages taken from the older writings that have perished. 
Here was full scope given for the display of Bentley’s learning ; 
‘the passages selected to be the subjects of his remarks, consisted 

either of verses reduced by the compiler to his own prose, which 

Bentley restores with equal learning and cleverness ; or of allusions 
to the poets, particularly the Attic dramatists.’ These remarks he 
embodied in a letter to Dr. Mill, which was published in 1691, and 

immediately obtained for him a rank in the scholastic world, equal 

to that of Scaliger and Casaubon. A curious controversy arose 

between him and Hody, as to whether the chronicler’s name ought 
to be Malelas or Malela. The question was sharply contested be- 

tween the parties. Bentley very satisfactorily shewed that Malelas 
was the proper name; but the offence of being beaten on such a 
topic by so young a critic, was never forgiven by Hody, who ac- 
cused his antagonist of arrogance and bitterness of style. 

The attention of Bentley to the classics was for a while inter- 
rupted by his appointment to the Boyle Lectureship, in 1692, the 
duties of which consisted in a defence of the Christian religion 
against infidels. In the discharge of this office he fully answered 
the expectations of his patrons. The progress which had then 
been made by the doctrines of Hobbes and Spinoza, rendered his 
exertions at once useful and conspicuous. He had the honour 
upon this occasion of making known, ina popular form, the sublime 
discoveries of Newton, which had been published for six years 
without attracting much attention. The great astronomer also 
rendered material assistance to the lecturer, as may be seen from 
his four letters on the subject, addressed to Bentley, which were 
published in 1756, and reviewed by Dr. Johnson, in the first vo- 
lume (p. 89) of the “ Literary Magazine.” rT 

The fame which Bentley had now acquired, as a critic and 
a lecturer, was followed by its usual attendant, envy. He had 
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already, it seems, made abundance of enemies, the number of whom 
was not diminished by his conversation and demeanour ; in which, 
says our author, ‘a certain haughtiness was discoverable.’ He 
adds, ‘ there is a traditional anecdote, current during his lifetime, 
which, whatever be its foundation, shows the opinion prevalent on 
this subject. It is, that a nobleman, dining at his patron’s, and 
happening to sit next to Bentley, was So much struck with his in- 
formation and powers of argument, that he remarked to the bishop 
after dinner, ‘‘ My lord, that chaplain of your’s is certainly a ver 

extraordinary man.” “Yes,” said Stillingfleet, ‘had he but the 
ws of humility, he would be the most extraordinary man in 

urope.” 

Bentley's dispute with the famous Joshua Barnes, though a 
trifling one, and really conducted upon his side with courtesy and 
good humour, shews how rudely the controversies of that period 
were sometimes carried on. Bentley expressed no more than a 
doubt as to the authenticity of six epistles attributed to Euripides, 
and which Barnes incorporated in his edition of the works of that 
poet. Joshua, who was the most unfortunate and universal of 
editors, hurt by the objections of the great critic, declared that to 
doubt the letters being the genuine work of Euripides, was “a 
proof of impudence or want of judgment,” perfricta frontis, aut 
judicii imminuti. 

It is matter of regret that the Boyles’ lectures, delivered by 
Bentley, have never been published. They have been much praised 
for vigour of style and cogency of argument. Dr. Monk does not 
even know what has become of the manuscripts. We hope that 
they have not been sacrificed to the grocer. 

Towards the close of 1693, Bentley was appointed Prebendary 
of Worcester and keeper of the royal library at St. James’s. 
Shortly after this period he was engaged in the celebrated con- 
troversy upon the fables of Alsop and the epistles of Phalanis, 
which had its origin in a dissertation, prefixed by Fontenelle, the 
agreeable author of the “ Plurality of Worlds,” to his pastoral 
poetry. In that essay, he maintained that, in point of genius, the 
modern were infinitely superior to the ancient authors. A propo- 
sition so bold attracted the attention of most men of taste and 
accomplished education of that day, and among the rest, of Sir 
William Temple, who had been for some time living’ in dignified 
retirement from public life, of which he was so long the ornament. 
It was this elegant scholar’s misfortune to write an answer to Fon- 
tenelle’s argument. He endeavoured to shew that ‘the oldest 
books extant were still the best in their kind,” and in proof of his 
position he particularly referred to the “ most ancient prose books 
written by profane authors,” the fables of AZsop and the epistles 
of Phalaris. Bentley, though not agreeing in Fontenelle’s view of 
the original question, completely disproved this part of Sir Wil- 
liam’s argument by demonstrating, from their chronology, their 
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of Syracuse were spurious ; and that the collection of fables, 
ascribed to AEsop, in fact originated with Babrius, a Greek poet, 
from whose verses they were transferred to prose by Maximus 
Planudes, a monk. his discovery, however, Bentley owed to 
Neveletus, who, in the year 1610, printed 136 of the fables from a 
manuscript in the Heidelberg library, The essay upon Phalaris is 
one of the most admirable pieces in the whole range of criticism. 
It overflows with learning, and is at the same time written in a 
very animated and engaging style. Besides answering Sir William 
Temple, it was directed pointedly against a new edition of those 
epistles, which was published by the Hon. Charles Boyle, under 
the auspices of the Dean of Christ Church. Hence, as soon as the 
_ essay appeared, it threw the whole community of Oxford into a 
ferment. A coterie, consisting of Atterbury (Pope’s Atterbury), 
George Smalridge, and three or four others, was immediately 
formed, for the purpose of defending the labours of the patrician; 
and it is a curious, and by no means a creditable token of the 
spirit which prevailed in Oxford at the time, that these controver- 
sialists resolved not only to attack Bentley’s production, but also 
‘to hold up every part of his conduct and character to ridicule and 
odium ; to dispute his honesty and veracity as well as his learning, 
and, by representing him as a model of pedantry, conceit and 
ill-manners, to raise such an outcry as should drive him off the 
literary stage for ever.’ 


‘Accordingly,’ adds the Biographer, ‘every circumstance which could be 
discovered respecting his life and conversation, every trivial anecdote, how- 
ever unconnected with the controversy, was caught up, and made a topic, 
either of censure or ridicule. In short, the obnoxious scholar, whose only 
strength they supposed to be his learning, was to be borne down by the weight 
of a combined attack upon his literary, moral, and personal character, 

‘The principal share in the undertaking fell to the lot of Atterbury ; 
this was suspected at the time, and has been since placed beyond all doubt 
by the publication of a letter of his to Boyle, in which he mentions, that in 
writing more than half the book, in reviewing a good part of the rest, and 
in transcribing the whole, half a year of his life had passed away.’ The main 
part of the discussion upon Phalaris is from his pen: that upon Aisop 
was believed to be written by John Friend: and he was probably assisted 
in it by Alsop, who was at that very time engaged on an edition of the 
Fables. But the respective shares cannot be fixed with certainty ; nor is 
this a matter of importance, since Atterbury, by his own confession, made 
him responsible for the faults of the whole. In point of classical learning, 
the joint-stock of the confederacy bore no proportion to that of Bentley, 
their acquaintance with several of the books upon which they comment, 
appears only to have begun upon this occasion ; and sometimes they are 
indebted for their knowledge of them to their adversary: compared with 
his boundless erudition, their learning was that of school-boys, and not 
always sufficient to preserve them from distressing mistakes. But profound 
literature was at that period confined to few; while wit and raillery found 
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numerous and eager readers. It may be doubted whether Busby himself, 
by whom every one of the confederated band had been educated, possessed 
knowledge which would have qualified him to enter the lists in such a 
controversy. Besides, they had undertaken to maintain an untenable posi. 
tion: for, though opinions might differ upon parts of Bentley’s perform. 
ance, yet the assertion that a// his arguments had failed to invalidate the 
credit of Phalaris’s Epistles, was one which committed their characters 
both for scholarship and for judgment. Nevertheless, the confidence of 
wit and talent, joined with great esprit de corps, carried them forward; 
and high were their anticipations of vengeance to be executed upon the 
presumptuous critic.’—pp. 68, 69. 

Sir William Temple also entered the lists against Bentley, but 
he left the young men to bear the brunt of the battle. Sir William 
had another powerful auxiliary in Swift, who was then living with 
him at Moor Park, and who inserted in his “Tale of a Tub,” his 
first attack upon Bentley, which was shewn about in manuscript, 
though, for some unknown reascn, not published for several years 
after. 

The production of the confederate wits, called “ Boyle’s Examin- 
ation,” or ‘‘ Boyle against Bentley,” appeared in 1698. It isa 
book of about 300 pages, and although it obtained at the time a 
most extravagant degree of popularity, it has been long since 
forgotten. It is nevertheless ‘a specimen of great cleverness and 
adroitness, shown in encountering logic and erudition with the 
weapons of sophistry: the style is elegant and scholar-like, and a 
vein of well-sustained humour and lively raillery runs through 
the whole performance.’ In other respects, however, it is written 
in a manner that no gentleman would now venture to imitate. 
Charges are made of a personal nature against Bentley, sometimes 
upon slight grounds perverted and exaggerated, and frequently 
upon no grounds at all. The best part of the work is a jeu d’esprit 
attributed to Smalridge, on the authority of Dr. Salter, though 
Warburton says, upon the authority of Pope, who might have 
learned the fact from Atterbury, that it was the composition of 
“Dr. King, of the Commons.” ‘It supposes some critic to argue 
at the distance of several centuries, ‘‘ should it be then in exist- 
ence,” that the Dissertation on Phalaris cannot be the production 
of Dr. Bentley, the library keeper of the king; and the author 
dexterously contrives to adopt every word and phrase of the 
Doctor’s charged as being pedantic, or ill-mannered : the gravity 
with which Bentley’s own language is copied in the parody, and 
he is thus made to argue against himself, becomes irresistibly 
laughable.’ This work brought down upon Bentley’s devoted 
head almost all the leading writers of the day, who took every 
opportunity that lay in their power to attack him. Dr. Garth 
introduced into his poem, “ The Dispensary,” the following 
simile :— 

‘So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
‘And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” 
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In a collection of Latin verses, printed at Oxford, his labours 
are described as 
«« Anglo-Greeco-Latino-crepundia Bentleiana,” 


Bentleyan English-Greek-Latin rattles—and ‘at Cambridge a 
caricature was exhibited of Phalaris putting the unfortunate critic 
into his brazen bull ; and as it was thought that a member of St. 
John’s College could not properly make his exit without a pun, he 
was represented saying, ““I had rather be roasted than Boyled.” 
But it may be said, that both these kinds of torment were inflicted 
upon him in Swift’s ‘* Battle of the Books,”—an effusion of wit 
and satire which will live as long as our language. To the sub- 
stantial parts of these, and a variety of other attacks, Bentley replied 
in due season, and it is now admitted, we believe on all hands, 
that he came out of the controversy completely triumphant, 
although the nick-name of Bentivoglio, given to him by Dr. King 
in his ‘* Dialogues of the Dead,” stuck to him until the day of his 
death. 

Hitherto we have seen the great critic on the better side of his 
character, indefatigable in his pursuits, and bearing down all oppo- 
sition by the strength of his writings and the profusion of his learn- 
ing. We are soon to behold him more studious indeed, and more 
learned than ever, but mingling with his labours the duties of an 
office which brought upon him all sorts of disgrace, turmoil, and 
unhappiness. It was his great misfortune to have been appuinted 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1700,—a period 
when the discipline of the College appears to have been, from a 
variety of causes, greatly relaxed. It was hoped that a superior, 
possessed of such a mind as Bentley, would be likely to restore 
the Institution to its former regularity and eminence. His nomi- 
nation, however, was highly unpopular. He had been educated in 
a different college, had long ceased to have any connection with 
Cambridge, and was wholly unacquainted with the feelings of the 
body placed under his government. The Fellows he held in utter 
contempt, and from the commencement of his reign, he appears to 
have looked upon his office merely as a source of income, and as 
‘astepin the ladder of advancement.’ His first act was to cheat 
his predecessor of the sum of 170/., which actually belonged to 

t. Montague: at the same time he defrauded the society of 
another sum of 110/. These were matters sufficient to create a 
mass of prejudice against any man. He next set abont repairing 
his house, at an expense of about 1600/., which came out of the 
College funds, though it would seem that the original estimate of 
the alterations did not amount toa fifthof that amount. Although 
there really was no extravagance chargeable to Bentley on this 
occasion, yet the mode in which the college was, as it were, in- 
Veigled into the transaction, caused loud and bitter complaint. In 
Consequence of the absurd custom of the University, he was chosen 
Vice- hancellor, ‘as the senior in degree among the Heads of 
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Colleges who had not served that office.’ He was thus called to 
the management of its revenues, business, and discipline, at a 
period when he was wholly unacquainted with its affairs. Promo. 
tion now thickened upon him, for in the middle of the year 170] 
we find him collated to the Archdeaconry of Ely, a dignity which, 
besides being endowed with two livings, gave him a seat in the 
Lower House of the Convocation. As long as the synod was 
allowed to sit, he attended it and took a share in the debates, though 
with what success is not recorded. “ 

It must be admitted, that during the first five years of his mas- 
tership, Bentley introduced several reformations of a most usefy| 
character. But here again he erred in the mode of effecting his 
object. He proceeded upon his own authority, whereas the statutes 
required that he should act with the approbation of the eight 
seniors. He also took it upon himself to pronounce sentence of 
expulsion against a student, doubtless for a sufficient cause, but in 
a manner not warranted by the statutes, which ordain that‘ no 
member of the college shall be expelled, except after a full hearing 
of the case, by the voices of the master, and at least five of the 
eight senior ‘ Fellows.’ He further offended the seniority deeply, 
by bringing a charge against them of having robbed the Library 
funds to the amount of about 360/., which he caused to be restored 
and expended in the purchase of books. Further, the Master in- 
troduced several new measures, and revived obsolete laws, in the 
same despotic way, and before he was five years in office, he was 
the most unpopular chief whom Trinity had ever known. He was 
said, moreover, to be penurious, a charge founded upon his inat- 
tention to the hospitable customs of his predecessors, 

At length the Master came to open war with the Fellows. The 
reparations of the lodge were the immediate cause of the hosti- 
lities, though many other grounds of complaint were not wanted. 
The seniors not only protested against the expence, but forbade the 
workmen to proceed. The Master reminded them of his great 
powers which might be used to their annoyance, and at length 
actually bullied them into a vote for the payment of the money. 

The first intervals of leisure which his new cares allowed him, 
were dedicated by Bentley to the classical authors, of whose works 
he intended to prepare new editions for the use of the students of 
his college. He commenced this scheme with his celebrated Ho- 
race, the most audacious specimen of emendation, perhaps, that 
ever was committed to the press. It was not finally completed 
untill 1711. Dr. Monk’s observations upon it will be approved by 
every scholar. 


‘A remarkable feature in the Preface is, that Bentley expresses his 
regret for more than twenty of his emendations. But he compliments 
himself too profusely for his candour in this voluntary confession of error; 
and the self-condemnation of so many of his alterations was not a favour- 
able omen of the reception which the reformed text would experience. 
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pearance excited much sensation and surprise, There was found between 
even and eight hundred alterations of the common readings of Horace ; 
all of which, contrary to the general practice of classical editors, were in- 
troduced into the text. Scholars having been familiar from their child- 
hood with the works of this poet, were unwilling to believe that they had 
heen all their lives mistaken in those passages which had afforded them 
unceasing gratification. Many, indeed, of Bentley’s readings are those of 
old editions and manuscripts ; but the greatest part are the fruit of his own 
conjecture, supported by arguments always plausible and ingenious, and 
not unfrequently convincing. A person, who at first rejects his correction 
and declares a preference for the old reading, will sometimes be surprised 
to find his opinion changed on perusing the note, and be compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of the emendation ; and this is a result which the 
Doctor anticipated, not without exultation. But while some of his new 
readings are fairly established, a larger portion must be confessed to be 
dubious. Many of his changes are unnecessary, others harsh and impro- 
bable. He shows a propensity to confine the limits of poetical licence too 
closely, and thus to reduce the language of Horace into prose. But when 
he defends his corrections by analogy, he brings forth the riches of his 
learning as from an inexhaustible mine ; and the reader, whether convinced 
or not respecting the particular point under discussion, is sure to find his 
knowledge increased; and hence it will be observed that the very errors of 
Bentley are instructive. 

‘In the notes of this edition there are several particulars justly censu- 
rable; though, perhaps, they have received more reproach than they deserve. 
The most prominent is the tone of authority in which our editor issues his 
critical decrees, as the absolute dictator of literature. Nor is this all; we 
find throughout the work an arrogant style, and an assumed superiority 
over all other commentators; which the reader is seldom disposed to 
concede to the pretensions of a writer himself. The Doctor is also too 
prone to the childish vanity of claiming merit for improvements, and 
plausible conjectures, in cases where the same had already been suggested 
vy others; adding that he had discovered such a reading, before he ob- 
served that the same had been proposed by some old editor or com- 
mentator. However, neither in these instances, nor in some others where 
he omits to name the first propounder of his emendations, is there any 
reason to question his veracity, as some of his enemies have done with un- 
pardonable asperity. A great part of his notes were composed in haste, 
while his attention was more exerted to confirm his readings by analogy, 
than to examine the writings of others ; so that he could hardly fail some- 
limes to appropriate emendations, in ignorance that they had been made 
by his predecessors. But the anxious and ostentatious claim which he is 
lor ever making to the praise of originality, being unworthy of a man of 
his undisputed eminence, justly exposed him to attack. There is another 
fault arising from his being himself the general subject of his own 
panegyric; his language, though lucid and perspicuous, frequently as- 
‘umes an air of rhetorical flourish, by no means consistent with sound 
taste.'—pp. 245—247, 


The learned world will regret, as his contemporaries appear to 
have done, that Bentley had not given that time which was spent 
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upon the Latin authors, to those in the Greek languages, of which 
his perception was infinitely more acute as well as more just. His 
edition of Hesychius was still expected, butin vain. It was hoped 
also that he would have applied his vigorous mind to an edition of 
Aristophanes, with whose two first plays “‘ Plutus,” and the 
“‘ Clouds,” he shewed himself in his three epistles to Kuster, to 
be so thoroughly acquainted. But, unfortunately for his fame, he 
devoted the time that might have been usefully spent in such pur- 
suits to the Latin classics, or to the quarrels in which he was almost 
constantly engaged with the seniority. He abolished the ancient 
festivals of the college; he elected persons without merit to pre- 
sumed Fellowship vacancies; he expelled two Fellows upon his 
own arbitrary authority ; and he discommuned, that is, “ put out of 
commons” other Fellows who murmured against his proceedings, 
For his own various allowances in the college, he proposed that he 
should have a composition, which would raise his share from 150/. 
to about 850/. annually. This was so gross a demand that it raised 
an universal outcry, and particularly provoked the bile of Edmund 
Miller, a lay Fellow and a Barrister, who henceforth appeared as 
the most violent opponent of the master. 

Miller’s first act was to obtain from the seniority a declaration 
against Bentley, which stated in moderate language a few of the 
complaints which they had to make with respect to his general 
conduct. In consequence of his taking this strong step, Bentley 
lost no time in declaring Miller’s Fellowship vacant, and from 
that day, the 18th of January, 1709-10, until Bentley’s death, 
peace may be truly said to have fled from Trinity College. Miller 
appealed to the seniority against the master’s proceedings: they 
summoned the latter to appear before them, which he refused to 
do, and in his absence they reinstated Miller. A long and inter- 
minable question then arose as to the authority of the seniors over 
the master, and as to the right of the Bishop of Ely to the visita- 
torial jurisdiction of the college. Other charges of a baser nature 
were soon after multiplied against the master, and proceedings 
were taken against him in the Ecclesiastical Court and the King’s 
Bench, for the purpose of depriving him of his office. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court in the University, actually suspended hin 
from all his degrees! Into these disputes it would be tedious and 
unprofitable for us t6 enter. It will be sufficient to say, that after 
having been carried on for more than twenty years with the most 
violent and disgraceful acrimony on both sides, they were at length 
dropped, leaving Bentley in possession of his mastership. Phe 
charges which we have mentioned are but a few of those which 
were brought in form against him. They gave rise to an endless 
number of pamphlets, and libels, and prosecutions, which brought 
the name of Trinity College into extremely bad odour with the 
public. 

It is a curious feature of the times, that Bentley relied for his 
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defence rather upon his interest at court, than the merits of his 
case. For this reason, he made no scruple whatever of changing 
sides in politics, when Lord Godolphin’s administration was suc- 
ceeded by that of Lord Oxford. And when he found that the 
sovernment could not, or would not interpose to protect him, he 
endeavoured, like a true tactician, to improve his reputation with 
the public. Hence he suddenly became very anxious about reli- 
cion; he wrote an elaborate pamphlet in answer to Collins’s 
“Discourse on Free-thinking ;” he preached violently against 
Popery, and exposed, in angry language, the magical horrors of 
the celebrated Gunpowder Plot,—a part of which sermon, by-the- 
by, Sterne, who was a notorious plagiarist, puts into the mouth 
of Corporal Trim. Another of his diversions, or ruses de guerre, 
was a scheme for publishing the Greek Testament. His letter, 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, upon this subject, is 
characteristic of the man. 


‘« Tis not only your grace’s station and general character, but the par- 
ticular knowledge I have of you, which encourages me to give you a long 
letter about those unfashionable topics religion and learning. Your Grace 
knows, as well as any, what an alarm has been made of late years with 
the vast heap of various lIections found in MSS. of the Greek Testament. 
‘The Papists have made a great use of them against the Protestants, and 
the Atheists against them both. This was one of Collins’ topics in his 
Discourse on Freethinking, which I took off in my short answer; and I 
have heard since from several hands, that the short view I gave of the 
causes, and necessity, and use of various lections, made several good men 
more easy in that matter than they were before. But since that time, | 
have fallen into a course of studies that led me to peruse many of the 
oldest MSS. of Greek Testaments, and of the Latin too of St. Jerome, of 
which there are several in England, a full 1000 years old. The result of 
which has been, that I find I am able (what some thought impossible) to 
give an edition of the Greek Testament, exactly as it was in the best ex- 
emplars at the time of the Council of Nice. So that there shall not be 
twenty words nor even particles difference, and this shall carry its own de- 
monstration in every verse, which I affirm cannot be so done of any other 
ancient book, Greek or Latin, So that book, which, by the present 
management, is thought the most uncertain, shall have a testimony of 
certainty above all other books whatever, and an end be put at once to all 
Var. Lectt. now or hereafter. I'll give your Grace the progress which 
brought me by degrees into the present view and scheme that I have of a 
new edition. 

_*“Upon some points of curiosity, I collated one or two of St. Paul’s 
Epistles with the Alexandrian MS., the oldest and best now in the world; I 
Was surprised to find several transpositions of words, that Mills and the 
other collators teok no notice of; but I soon found their way was to mark 
nothing but change of words; the collocation and order they entirely neg- 
lected ; and yet at sight I discerned what a new force and beauty this 
new order (I found in the MS.) added to the sentence. This encouraged 
me to collate the whole book over, to a letter, with my own hands.” 

° * . * * ad : 
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‘ The western Latin copies, by variety of translations, without public 
appointment, and a jumble and heap of all of them, were grown 80 un. 
certain, that scarce two copies were alike; which obliged Damasus, then 
Bishop of Rome, to employ St. Jerom to regulate the best received trans. 
lation of each part of the New Testament to the original Greek ; and go 
set out a new edition so castigated and corrected. This he declares in his 
preface he did, ad Grecam veritatem, ad exemplaria Greca, sed velera; 
and his learning, great name, and just authority, extinguished all the other 
Latin versions, and has been conveyed down to us under the name of the 
Vulgate. "Twas plain to me that when that copy came first from that 
great Father’s hands, it must agree exactly with the most authentic Greek 
exemplars, and if it now could be retrieved, it would be the best test and 
voucher for the true reading out of several pretending ones. But when | 
came to try Pope Clement's Vulgate, I soon found the Greek of the Alex. 
andrian and that would by no means pary. This set me to examine the 
Pope’s Latin by some MS. of 1000 years old, and the success is, that the 
old Greek copies and the old Latin so exactly agree (when an able hand 
discerns the rasures and the old lections lying under them), that the 
pleasure and satisfaction it gives me is beyond expression. 

‘“¢ The New Testament has been under a hard fate since the invention 
of printing. After the Complutenses and Erasmus, who had but very 
ordinary MSS., it has become the property of booksellers. Rob. Stephens’ 
edition, set out and regulated by himself alone, is now become the 


standard. The text stands, as if an Apostle was his compositor.” 
* * + * * + s 


«« T am already tedious, and the post is a-going. So that to conclude 
—in a word, I find that by taking 2000 errors out of the Pope’s Vulgate, 
and as many out of the Protestant Pope Stephens, I can set out an edition 
of each in columns, without using any book under 900 years old, that 
shall so exactly agree word for word, and, what at first amazed me, order 
for order, that no two tallies, nor two indentures can agree better. | 
affirm that these so placed will prove each other to a demonstration: for 
I alter not a letter of my own head without the authority of these old 
witnesses. And the beauty of the composition (barbarous, God knows, 
at present), is so improved, as makes it more worthy of a revelation, and 
yet no one text of consequence injured or weakened.” ’—pp. 312, 313. 


Having been, by a bold manceuvre, elected Regius Professor of 
Divinity in 1717, he chose the disputed verse of St. John, which has 
recently attracted so much notice, as the subject of his Preelection. 
This composition, it is feared, is not extant. His new office suspended 
for some years, his proposed edition of the New Testament; but 
he resumed it with renewed vigour in 1720. He was materially 
assisted in his labours by Mr. John Walker, of Trinity, who went 
to Paris for the purpose of collating some manuscripts. It 1s 
pleasing to observe how cordially Bentley’s objects were forwarded 
by the Benedictine Monks of St. Maur. 


‘ This illustrious society contained at that time the Fathers Montfaucon, 
Martianay, De la Rue, Juiller, Sabatier, and others, who devoted their lives 
to those laborious and splendid publications which have distinguished them 
above all other literary fraternities. Walker being introduced to ther 
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notice, was received and assisted with that kindness and courtesy, which 
has at all periods distinguished the literati of France. His personal 
merits, his amiable manners, and his skill in decyphering manuscripts, 
attached them greatly to their young acquaintance; and it is pleasing to 
record the hearty zeal with which they promoted the objects of his mission. 
sesides communicating all their own manuscripts, and using their interest in 
procuring collations from their brethren of Angers, they accommodated 
him with a room and fire in their monastery of St. Germain des Prés for 
his work, and in order to abridge his task, several of them gave him as- 
sistance in the labour of collation. Walker’s attention while at Paris was 
not confined to the manuscripts of the New Testament: he collated 
several Latin authors, partly to serve the purposes of Bentley's intended 
editions, and partly to gratify his curiosity: among others was the oldest 
and best copy of Suetonius; and I discover from a letter of our critic, 
that he was meditating an edition of that historian. 

‘A curious circumstance was near losing Bentley the co-operation of the 
fraternity of St. Germain’s. They had been for some time preparing an 
edition of the ancient Latin versions of the Scriptures, in use before the 
time of St. Jerome, and comparing them with the Vulgate. The two 
editors, Sabatier and Mopinot, had long laboured in their own and other 
Parisian libraries, transcribing the numerous versions of an earlier date 
than the Vulgate, with the view of recovering that identical ‘ Italic 
version, which St. Augustine had declared to be preferable to every 
other. An apprehension now occurred to them that Bentley, if suffered to 
have transcripts or collations of all their ancient manuscripts, would pub- 
lish such a list of variations from the common version, in those copies on 
which they principally relied, as might in effect anticipate their own un- 
dertaking. Upon this there was a demur about admitting Mr, Walker to 
the use of their manuscripts: and the question was discussed at a meeting 
of the superiors of the monastery. Here Father Montfaucon, the most 
distinguished of the body, maintained the cause of Dr. Bentley with an 
ardour which shews that the spirit of chivalry may find its way into 
the regions of scholastic literature. He contended that the request 
of so great a scholar, from whom they had received so many obli- 
gations, ought by all meams to be complied with, even though their 
own undertaking should thereby be prejudiced; and that he would 
rather send the treasures themselves to Cambridge for Bentley’s use, 
than by refusing the indulgence requested, bring a disgrace upon the 
Benedictine name, His arguments so far prevailed, that they determined 
(o write and ascertain the precise character of the new edition, with an as- 
surance that they would render it all the assistance in their power, consist- 
ent with justice due to their own brethren. To this enquiry, conveyed in 
a most courteous letter from Father Thuillier, Bentley returned a satisfac- 
tory answer, informing them that his edition, the main object of which was 
to recover the Latin version as left by St. Jerome, would in no respect in- 
terfere with their intended publication. But at the same time they learned 
an Opinion of our pest am, respecting their undertaking, which must 
have occasioned them no small surprise and dismay. Our only knowledge 
of the character or existence of the ancient ‘ Italic version,’ which it was 
the object of the Benedictine work to recover, is found in the following 
sentence of St. Augustine : In ipsis autem Interpretationibus [tata ceterts 
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preferatur ; nam est tenacior verborum, cum perspicuilate Sententia, 
As there is no mention any where else of one among the numerous Latiy 
versions, which was peculiarly known by the name of ‘ Italica,’ and as jt 
was probable that, had such been the case, St. Augustine wovid rather 
have termed it Italica than Jtala, Bentley exercised upon these words of 
the Father his critical ingenuity ; and thought he discovered the true read. 
ing to be, ILxa ceteris praferatur, quae est tenacior verborum, fc. ac. 
cordingly, he pronounced the J¢talic version to be achimera. This con. 
jecture is very plausible and ingeniously supported, but the question is still 
open to much doubt; and nothing which I have yet seen has quite satisfied 
me either of the correctness of the old reading, or of Bentley’s emendation, 
I shall, however, say no more in this place, than that a subsequent correc. 
tion by Archbishop Potter, usirara for tala, which has received the ap- 
probation of high authority in our own times, appears to me somewhat less 
probable than that of Dr. Bentley. The Benedictines received the cum- 
munication of their learned correspondent not only with good humour, but 
thankfulness; they instantly laid open their treasures to Waiker, whose 
behaviour and learning speedily rendered them his personal friends; and 
an unreserved intercourse of good offices was maintained between the con- 
vent of St. Germain’s and Trinity Lodge: Bentley sent them, among other 
things, a collation of the Latin version in the Beza manuscript; and when, 
after the lapse of twenty years, their splendid publication made its appear- 
ance, he was mentioned in a manner befitting the first scholar of the age.’ 
—pp. 431—434. 


Among the earliest, as well as the most moderate, of Bentley’s 
opponents in Trinity College, were Dr. Colbatch and Conyers 
Middleton. They were afterwards the most unrelenting of his 
enemies. The latter, with the assistance of the former, had pub- 
lished a violent pamphlet against him, which he prosecuted. As 
soon as Bentley issued his proposals for his new edition of the 
Testament, Middleton attacked them, sentence by sentence, for 
the purpose of shewing that the Professor had ‘“‘ neither talents 
nor materials for the work he had undertaken.” Maiddleton’s 
object was to defeat the subscription opened for the publication. 
It being the famous South Sea year (1720), he called the scheme 
‘‘ Bentley’s Bubble,” and compared him to a mendicant begging 
charity in the streets, with a half sheet of ‘ proposals” pinned 
to his breast. Bentley's reply was remarkably coarse, and 
chiefly directed against Colbatch, whom he supposed in this 
instance, as in that of the other attacks, to have supplied the 
materials. In this he was mistaken. Here was the ground laid 
for another series of controversies and prosecutions, which were 
carried on on all sides with a malignity that appears to be un- 
rivalled in the history of letters. Middleton was ultimately 
obliged to beg Bentley’s pardon for the first libel, but this circum- 
stance did not in the least mitigate their mutual resentment. 
Colbatch also got himself into a scrape by publishing a work on 
the rights of the University, for which he was prosecuted and 
committed to prison, and fined 50/. 
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It was not until the pee 1724 that Bentley began to enjoy 
tranquillity once more. Having been restored to his degrees by 
the interposition of the Court of er gr Bench, he renewed his 
edition of the classics, and published his Terence and Lucan. 
He was still occupied with his projected New Testament, but he 
finally gave it up, having deferred its completion from year to year 
until old age overtook him. One of his last publications, and the 
most unfortunate of all of them, was his edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. His ‘‘emendations” of Milton’s verses, upon the supposi- 
tion that many false readings crept into them in consequence of 
the author’s blindness, are perfectly ludicrous, not to speak of their 
presumptuousness. Nevertheless many of the notes contain useful 
and able criticisms. He subsequently published Manilius, and 
proposed to give an edition of Homer. His discovery of the use 
of the Digamma by the father of Poetry, must ever be considered 
by scholars as one of great importance. He was prevented from 
pursuing this work by a paralytic stroke, which was soon after 
followed by his death on the 14th of July, 1742, he having, in the 
January of that year, counted his eightieth winter. 

Bentley’s public turmoils were greatly relieved by the happiness 
which he found in his own family. Shortly after he was ap- 
pointed Master of Trinity College, he married, by pr reg a 
most amiable woman, who preseuted him with three children, two 


daughters and a son, all described as ‘every thing that the heart 


of a fond father could desire.’ The second of the girls was re- 
markably beautiful, and was the Phcebe of many a pastoral; she 
became the wife of Mr. Cumberland, afterwards Bishop of Kil- 
more, and father of the dramatist. His son, Richard Bentley, is 
well known by his writings and his ‘intimacy with Bubb Doding- 
ton, Horace Walpole, and Gray.’ 

Dr. Monk, who, while this sheet was going through the press, 
was raised from the deanery of Peterborough to the see of Glou- 
cester, concludes his elaborate work with what appears to us to be 
a very impartial summary of Bentley’s personal character. 


‘It may be expected of a biograper that he should, at the end of his 
work, give a careful and well-balanced summary of his hero’s character. 
But this is a task which I must confess my disinclination to undertake. 
Having spared no pains in collecting every particular which I could dis- 
cover respecting the conduct and opinions of Dr. Bentley, and in comparing 
and weighing different representations of them; and having carefully and 
impartially communicated the results to my readers; I have enabled them 
to form as just an estimate as I can myself do, of the character of that 
extraordinary personage. Were I now to sum up my own opinions of his 
mind, his principles, disposition, and talents, it would be presumptuous 
toexpect that they should coincide in all respects with those of a reader 
who has accompanied me throughout my narrative. But I have another 
reason for my unwillingness to descant further upon the particulars of 
Bentley's character : it appears to me that his passions were not always 
under the controul, nor his actions under the guidance, of Christian 
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rinciples ; that, in consequence, pride and ambition, the faults to which 
his nature was most exposed, were suffered to riot without restraint; and 
that hence proceeded the display of arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
oppression, by which it must be confessed that his career was disfigured, 
That nature, however, had not denied to him certain amiable qualities of 
the heart, and that he possessed in a considerable degree many of the 
social and endearing virtues, is proved beyond a doubt by the warm and 
steady affection with which he was regarded by his family and his inti- 
mate friends. 

‘Upon Bentley’s literary character I have already made frequent 
observations, which it would be superfluous to repeat. It is now suffi. 
cient to remark, that his merits have been universally acknowledged by 
subsequent scholars, both in this country and on the continent: the dis. 
position to censure the faults of his writings, which we have so frequently 
observed, appeared to cease with his life; and the learned of all countries 
have joined in assigning to him the title of Prince of Scholars. Not that 
they have been blind to the errors of his criticism, particularly his unne- 
cessary and tasteless alterations in Latin poetry ; but they have discovered 
and acknowledged the signal benefit of his productions, in the information 
which they convey, and the exercise which they supply to the judgment. 

‘The reader of the foregoing Memoirs will have observed, how great) 
the literary career of Dr. Bentley was affected and influenced by the 
extraordinary complexion of his personal history: no one can fail to 
regret that so large a portion of his time should have been worse than 
wasted in unseemly contests; or to remark that, however great and 
durable the reputation which he has actually achieved, his literary per- 
formances might have been still more honourable to himself, and more 
beneficial to the public, had he not been engaged in an incessant struggle 
to retain his rank and preferment. But, putting this consideration aside, 
[am disposed to think that he did not correctly understand the nature of 
his own qualifications, and that his powers were not always exerted in the 
field where they were most capable of benefitting the world. At the time 
of composing the most learned of his works, the enlarged Dissertation on 
Phalaris, Bentley was in his thirty-eighth year ; and although he con- 
tinued his literary labours to more than double that age, yet he never 
produced any thing equal or similar to this admirable piece. His Remarks 
on Freethinking, though a hasty composition, serve as a specimen of the 
powerful effect which he could produce when he brought the energies of 
his mind, and stores of erudition, to serve in the maintenance of truth and 
refutation of sophistry. In such a line he would, I conceive, have exer- 
cised his learning, acuteness, and powers of application, with far more 
benefit to mankind, than in that conjectural criticism, which should have 
been rather the sport and amusement, than the serious and staple occu- 
pation of a genius like Bentley’s. In this favourite pursuit he displayed 
his ingenuity and quickness, often at the expense of sound judgment and 
correct taste; and his learning was too much employed in defending his 
fanciful alterations of the text of a Latin poet, when it ought to have been 
devoted to maintain and illustrate truth. Notwithstanding this frequent 
abuse of his erudition, such is the power of genius, and so great the pre- 
ponderance of his solid and unshaken merits, that Bentley has established 
a school of criticism, of which the greatest scholars since his time have 
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been proud to consider themselves members; and, in spite of the envy 


and opposition of his contemporaries, has attained a more exalted reputa- 
tion than has hitherto been the lot of any one in the department of ancient 
literature. —pp. 661—663. 


We find few anecdotes of Bentley's private life and habits in 
this work. From the little that is given in this way, we collect 
that he relaxed his mind chiefly amongst a small and select circle 
of friends. Amongst these were Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and Dr. Mead, when in London; when in College, 
\shenhurst, P. Walker, Wilton, Barnwell, and Whitfield, were 
his favourites. The greater part of each day he passed in his 
study, where he breakfasted alone; he joined his family at the 
other meals, and at ten o’clock for evening prayers; after which 
they retired for their night’s repose. He was usually habited in 
his study in his dressing gown, where, also, he usually wore a hat 
with an enormous brim, for the protection of his eyes. At the age 
of seventy he began to smoke tobacco, which he enjoyed very 
much. He was fond of port, and despised claret, which he used 
to say “ would be port if it could.” Those who were of his familar 
acquaintance, he usually addressed in the Quaker style, thou and 
thee. His grandson, Cumberland, in the ‘“‘ Memoirs of his own 
Life,” mentions several amusing recollections of Bentley, whom 
he knew in his oldage. Dr. Monk has prefixed to this volume an 
indifferent portrait, which gives his hero the look of an angry 
pedagogue. 





Art. Il.— Travels in Kamtchatha and Siberia: with a Narrative of a 
Residence in China. By Peter Dobell, Counsellor of the Court of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

Wuetuer Mr. Dobell has written his Travels in English or 

Sclavonian, and consequently whether these volumes are original, 

or merely the version of an original, together with numerous col- 

lateral questions branching from these principal topics of —- 
are all matters on which we are left entirely in the dark, pro ably 
because an explanation in such a case was necessary and desirable. 

It is lucky, however, that the intrinsic evidence to be met with in 

the work itself is sufficient, we should imagine, to remove all sus- 

picions, that are not reasonable at least, of its authenticity. The 
whole narrative, indeed, seems to us to wear that air of truth which 
itis one of the most difficult of arts to mimic. Mr. Dobell appears 
to be a man of information and of the world, with a good share of 
common sense, greatly divested of prejudices and narrow feelings, 
for a Russian ; and, indeed, having nothing very peculiar to dis- 
tinguish him from that mob of locomotive gentlemen consisting of 
men of all nations, who wander from place to place, undergoing 
every variety of hardship, and enduring every form of privation, as 
achosen delight. He directs his course as whim and curiosity 
z2 
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may lead him, satisfied with the novelties which present them. 
selves, without taxing his time or patience in searching for those 
that require trouble to be discovered. The wilds of Siberia, as we 
have been long accustomed to call that distant region, if they did 
not invite our traveller by the fame of their natural attractions, 
offered at all events a comparatively new sphere for observation: 
and since the object of Mr. Dobell seems to be to excite the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to that neglected, though extensive and 
highly important part of the Russian territory, he at once awakens 
our best feelings in his favour. 
Mr. Dobell arrived at a bay in Kamtchatka in August, 1812, 
and seems to have pretty well explored the habitable places of that 
eninsula. The moral condition of the Kamtchatdales appears to 
a experienced very little improvement since the time when Von 
Langstorff and La Perouse visited that place. The present author, 
indeed, dwells more on the uncommon kindness and hospitality of 
the inhabitants, than any other writer we are aware of; but their 
distance from civilization seems almost as great as it was at the 
time when their territory fell under the dominion of Russia. The 
— of a people determines very much their moral state. The 
amtchatdales have no motive to industry, fishing and the chase 
being the means of a sufficient supply of all that they deem neces- 
sary; and when they do aspire to such luxuries as whisky, tobacco, 
and tea, these they can procure at the trouble of killing a few foxes 
and sables in the season. It would be wonderful, indeed, that a 
people who have their aliment constantly heaved upon their shores 
—for so abundant is the fish that such 1s literally the case—should 
voluntarily exercise their patience and incur fatigue by any tedious 
process of procuring subsistence. The government might certainly 
counteract those unfortunate facilities; but its policy hitherto has 
been to check any little tendency of that sort discernible in the 
"passe drat page it has succeeded triumphantly. The climate of 
amtchatka has been always identified with a place of dreary 
and barren solitude. But it now turns out to belong to a very 
civilized class indeed. The most intense cold seldom brings down 
the thermometer below 22 degrees of Reaumur. Even that severe 
cold lasts only two or three days at a time, and never comes more 
than twice during the winter. But the poorgas, or snow storms, 
form one of the most formidable annoyances which travellers have 
to encounter. During the violence of one of these tempests, it Is 
impossible to make any progress; and persons who have a consi- 
derable journey to perform rarely accomplish their object without 
being weather-bound several times on the road. In was in the 
course of one of these embargos which the poorgas so often in- 
flicted on Mr. Dobell, that the following perilous adventure was 
related to him, by way of solace in his confinement :— 
‘The Toynne of Malka related to me a curious adventure that occurred 
to him and two of his friends, which, at first, I was inclined to doubt: 
but, as it has since been confirmed to me by several persons in Kamt- 
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chatka, I give it to my readers, Every spring, Spiridon and some of his 
friends were in the habit of going to the coast between Bolcherisk and 
Tigil, to kill hair-seals and other sea animals. Kamtchatdales use the fat 
of these both for oil and butter; and the skins serve to make boot soles 
and thongs, so that the hunting of the animals once a year is a matter of 
no smallimportance. Our Toynne, therefore, with his two friends, repaired 
in the latter part of April to their usual hunting-place, where they found 
the sea still covered with ice for a considerable extent. Each had a sledge 
and five dogs; and although the wind blew strongly off shore, they did 
not hesitate to go on the ice in search of seals, as it seemed firmly attached 
to the shore, and they observed some Kamtchatdales hunting on it further 
up the coast. They discovered some seals at a considerable distance out, 
and repaired thither to kill them. Already had they killed two, and were 
preparing to tie them with thongs on their sledges, when one of the party 
who staid a little behind, came to them of a sudden, crying out that the 
ice was moving, and that all the other Kamtchatdales had gone to the 
shore! This news alarmed them so much that they left the seals on the 
ice, and, seating themselves on their sankas, or sledges, pushed their dogs 
at full speed to regain the shore. Unfortunately, they arrived too late ; 
the ice had already separated from the land to the extent of a hundred 
yards; and, as it began to break into pieces, they were obliged to return 
to the part that appeared to be the strongest and the thickest. As the 
wind now blew extremely hard, they were soon driven out to sea, where 
the swell being very heavy, the ice began again to break all around them, 
leaving them at last on a solid clump from forty to fifty feet in circumfe- 
rence, that was of great thickness, and kept entire. They were now 
out of sight of land, driven before a gale of wind and a heavy sea, and their 
icy vessel rolled so dreadfully that they had much difficulty to keep them- 
selves on its surface. However, being all furnished with ostals,* they 
made holes and planted them firmly in the ice; and then tied them- 
selves, their dogs, and sankas fast to them. Without this precaution, the 
Toynne said they would have been all thrown into the sea. They were 
sea-sick, weak and disheartened ; but nevertheless, said Spiridon, “1 had 
hopes, and I told my comrades I thought we should be thrown on some 
coast.” It was now two days they had been at sea, and towards evening 
the wind had abated a little, the weather cleared off, and they saw land 
not far off, which one of them, who had been formerly at the Kurile Islands, 
knew to he Poromochir, and they now fully expected to be drifted on its 
shores. However, as the night approached, the wind changed to the very 
opposite direction, and blew even more violently than before. The clump 
of ice was tossed about in a most uneasy manner, and several times the 
ostals and the thongs were in danger of being broken by the violent con- 
cussion of the waves against the ice. 

_‘ All that night and all the next day, the storm continued with unceasing 
violence. On the morning of the fourth day, before daylight, they found 
that their clump had been driven amongst other cakes of ice, and was 
closely surrounded on all sides. The wind had abated entirely ; the waves 
also had subsided entirely, and all was calm and still. When the day 
broke, how great was their joy and astonishment to perceive themselves 





* The ostal is a staff about five feet in length, crooked a little at one 
end, and armed with an iron point, that is thrust into the snow or ice, and 
held before the sanka to stop the dogs. 
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near the land, and within about twenty versts of the place from whence 
they had been driven! They had suffered much from thirst, as they found 
the ice salt as well as the water. Not having eaten or drank during all 
the time, they found themselves so weak that they had the greatest diffi. 
culty in preparing their sledges, and in getting from the ice to the land, 
The moment they landed, they offered up their prayers and thanks to God. 
Spiridon charged his companions not to eat snow or drink much water at a 
time, although they were almost dying with thirst ; as they could soon get to 
Ostrog that was only about twenty or thirty versts distant. They had not 
proceeded far, before Spiridon saw the tracks of some reindeer; he there- 
fore made his companions stop, and taking his gun, walked gently round 
a high bluff on the coast, whither the deer had gone; and had the good 
fortune to shoot one of them. His companions no sooner heard the noise 
of the gun, than they came to him. They cut the throat of the deer im. 
mediately, and drank his blood while warm. Spiridon said that they felt 
their strength revived almost immediately after drinking the blood. Having 
given some of the meat to the dogs, they rested themselves about an hour, 
and then set off for Ostrog, where they arrived safely. One of them, 
who indulged too much in eating at first, died a short time after : the other 
two survived : but Spiridon said he had ever since been afflicted with a 
complaint in his breast, and shortness of breath.’—-vol. i. pp. 56—60. 


As a means in some measure of protection against so terrible an 
accident as the snow-storm, the Kamtchatdales possess an instinct 
of prognostication, which is almost beyond belief in the certainty 
of its anticipation ; and the instances are not a few in which our 
author, distrusting the prophecy of his host for the time being, 
started on his way, only to feel and lament the effects of his incre- 
dulity. The common mode of travelling in Kamtchatka is in 
sledges drawn by dogs. They are yoked and harnessed in couples, 
and commanded by a rein attached to a collar. We were surprised 
to hear that they are far superior to the rein-deer as animals of 
burden. Both are used in Siberia, but the dogs do not require to 
be fed so often ; they are more to be relied on in long journeys, for 
the rein-deer go well only for a short time, whilst the dog will keep 
up his strength unsupported for a very long time. We do not find 
any mention made of the custom, described by Von Langstortf to 
have existed amongst this people with respect to their dogs,— 
namely, that at certain seasons they turn them adrift to shift for 
themselves, well knowing, from long experience, that the kind 
animals, with a fidelity which shamed their masters, would return 
each to his proper abode with unerring certainty. It is to be hoped 
that a practice founded on the blackest ingratitude has been abo- 
lished. Thus then the dog may be said, much more than the 
rein-deer, in Kamtchatka to assume the relation to man which 2 
horse bears to him generally in Europe. The rein-deer, along with 
wanting physical power, has some vices of will, and some sus- 
ceptibilities of indisposition, that make him very difficult to 
manage. The mountain sheep is one of the most valuable pect 
liarities of this region. 


“The argallis is not quite as large as the rein-deer, is infinitely more 
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avile, and climbs the highest pinnacles, walking securely over the rugged 
rocks which impend the steepest precipices, inaccessible to man, and in 
fact to every other animal. To those impregnable redoubts they repair 
whenever they are attacked by wolves, bears, or any beast of prey; the 
old rams bringing up the rear, with their enormous horns curled into a 
circle after the manner of the domestic sheep; only much more formidable. 
A single horn of a very old ram will weigh from fifteen to twenty Russian 
pounds. These animals are found also in abundance on the opposite 
shores of the Ochotsk sea; but never in the interior. The Tongusees and 
Koraikees make cups, spoons, and various utensils of their horns. I have 
been told by the Kamtchatdales, that rams sometimes kill each other in 
fighting, and a blow from one of them would kill any other animal imme- 
diately. They are very broad over the breast, the bones being knit toge- 
ther in the strongest manner; and what is called the brisket is particularly 
thick and firm. When pursued to the edge of a rock or precipice, they 
have been seen to curl the fore legs under the body, and let themselves 
fall on their breasts against the rocks beneath, to the distance of twelve 
to twenty feet, leaving their astonished pursuers on the top of the height 
from whence they sprung, to admire their agility, and wonder that they 
have not been dashed to atoms. They have a thick skin well furnished 
with hair that resembles the reindeer’s in colour, but has none of that oily 
disagreeable smell belonging to the wool of our sheep; consequently, though 
it may touch the flesh, in skinning the animal, it never causes any dis- 
agreeable taste. The flesh may be said to have the flavour of the most 
delicious and delicate mutton, without any of the strong taste which that 
acquires whenever the wool is suffered to touch the flesh. The epicures, 
no doubt, will lament that such delicate food is confined to the wilds of 
Siberia! ‘The argallis do not always inhabit those inaccessible places. 
In the autumn, especially, they are found about the base of the moun- 
tains, where the hardy hunter kills a number for his winter stock. As 
the place where he finds them is sometimes at a great distance from home, 
he hangs them up in the trees, where they are frozen, and they remain 
until he can go with his dogs and sledge to bring them away. He takes 
care, however, to cover them well with bark and branches to keep them 
from the crows, and he tears all the bark from the bodies of the trees, and 
makes them as smooth as possible, that bears may not climb them : how- 
ever, the roussomak, an animal of prey, called by some the wild dog, 
sometimes robs the trees in spite of his best precautions. 

‘Reindeer also abound in the peninsula; not to mention the numerous 
herds of domesticated deer kept by the reindeer Koraikees. If we add 
hares, partridges, and black game,* with a great variety of water-fowl, 
and an innumerable quantity of fish of the salmon species, it Is evident 
hat none but the careless and indolent, even of that portion of the 
inhabitants who are totally unacquainted with the arts of civilized life, 
can possibly suffer for want of food.’—vol. i. pp. 70—73. 

The “breadth of the breast,” which our author takes care to 
uiention, reminds us of an instance of the application of science to 
rural economy in this country, which is not unconnected with the 

* Called in Russian, glukhar ; in French, cog de bruére. In Kam- 


tchatka there are no wood-hens (gellinots) or pheasants, though they 
abound in Siberia. 
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pine before us. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, was partly induced by 
the physiological observations of Mr. Cline, the surgeon, to send 
away all his Norfolk sheep and cows, and substitute for them the 
South Down in the one case, and North Devon in the other ; both 
the breeds being remarkable for the ‘ breadth of the breast.” The 
experience of the great agriculturist has proved the vast difference 
which has been made in his fortune by this early attention to skilful 
advice. 

Bears are very plentiful in Kamtchatka ; and destructive as they 
are sometimes to the inhabitants, these animals are very ‘iseful to 
them in many respects. Their fat makes good material for the 
lamps of this people, if it is not sometimes converted to the more 
important purpose of food. Their skins form warm clothes, and 
covering for beds; and is sometimes rudely manufactured into 
leather and strong cables, both of immense value to a maritime 
race. The wild birds, such as geese, are in general very delicious 
eating, owing, it is supposed, to the circumstance of their being 
nourished chiefly from a species of the water-lily, which grows 
“ plentifully in Kamtchatka. 

r. Dobell, pursuing his journey into the interior of Siberia, vi- 
sited Ochotsk, whence he proceeded to Yakutsk. Many sublime 
and picturesque scenes presented themselves during his route, as 
also tracts of cultivation, which are the more pleasing, since they 
are so inconsistent with all our former notions of the naked and 
unkindly region of Siberia. Having crossed the Aldan, from the 
Ochotsk side, Mr. Dobell met with a scene which will no doubt 
revive the pleasing remembrances of Mad. Cottin’s pathetic tale. 


‘ Behind a large body of meadows, on the declivity of a hill, exposed to 
the south, we saw several jourats beautifully situated, and, on enquiry, 
I was informed they contained a colony of banished men, sent thither by 
order of the government. They appeared very well off, having comfortable 
dwellings, cattle, &c. They certainly had few luxuries; but, with common 
industry, living on the banks of a river abounding with fish and game, 
and where there was good soil and fine pastures, they could never want 
for the necessaries of life, unless too indolent to procure them. Those 
people call themselves Possellencies, or colonists, and are styled in 
Siberia, Neshchastnie Loodie, or unfortunate people; no banished man, 
though he be a convict of the description, being ever called in that country 
by a name that can wound his feelings, so as to remind him of crimes for 
which he is already supposed to have been punished, or degrade him in 
the opinion of the public. This shews not only very sound policy, but 
a proper delicacy of the governors towards the feeling of these poor 
people ; a delicacy highly commendable, as, by throwing a veil over their 
past crimes, they not only make them forget what they have been, but 
induce them to emulate the very many examples before them of retrieved 
criminals, who have become honest, industrious, good subjects. 

‘ Banishment to such a country as Siberia, then, is certainly 00 such 
terrible infliction, except to a Russian, who, perhaps, of all beings upon 
earth, possesses the strongest attachment to the soil on which he grows— 
taking root like the trees that surround him, and pining when transplanted 
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to another spot, even though it should be to a neighbouring province, 
better than his own. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the humane 
system adopted by the Russian government in saving the lives of criminals 
without distinction, and transporting them to Siberia, to augment the 

pulation of a fine country much in want of inhabitants, where their 
morals are strictly watched, and where they soon become useful, good 
people. Death is, in fact, so transitory a punishment, that unless a man 
has religion and a perfect idea of rewards and penalties in the world to 
come, it may have no terrors for him ; nor will its anticipation ever prevent 
the commission of crimes so well as the idea of banishment and long 
suffering.’ 1 would not be thought to be the advocate of cruelty; on the 
contrary, | warmly espouse the principle of producing a perfect contrition, 
and change of sentiments and actions in the criminal, ere we send him 
into the presence of his God. To bring about this in an effectual manner, 
and be satisfied it springs from a thorough conviction of his error, we 
must not confine him in chains, with a priest praying at his side, until 
the moment he is launched into eternity. He should be made, as he gene- 
rally is in Siberia, so far a free agent as to have the power of again doing 
wrong, else his firmness and resolution are never put to the test; nor can 
that repentance be called sincere which springs from the imperious necessity 
of immediately making his peace with his offended God, before whose 
awful tribunal his merciless government sends him suddenly to appear, 
with all his crimes fresh upon him.* Having seen the good effects of the 
penal code of Russia, what I say on the subject is no more than what 
truth and justice demand ; and I wish, for humanity’s sake, that so bright 
an example, which sheds a ray of unsullied glory on her Sovereigns, may 
be followed with equal success by every nation of the earth.’—vol. i. pp. 
333—336. 

We are not disposed to find fault with sentiments so amiable as 
these, particularly coming from one of a country so extremely 
young in civilization as Russia. But we must not be understood 
to approve of the indiscriminate abolition of capital punishment, 
—which we are nevertheless happy to hear works so well,—that, it 
seems, has been effected in the Muscovite Empire. The fault of 
such a policy, and the error of Mr. Dobell’s sentimentality is, that, 
in both instances, too exclusive an attention is bestowed on the 
criminal. We regard the example of punishment as its greatest 
end, and we have no hesitation in saying that that mode of dis- 
posing of a convict which, being not violently disproportioned to 
his crime, is likely to have the greatest effect in deterring others 
from the same violation of the law, is the best and wisest that a 
state can adopt. Mr. Dobell may easily believe that death is no 
great punishment when it comes to be suffered. But the question 
is, what punishment operates more powerfully on the imagination 





* In Siberia there are certainly instances where convicts have again 
committed crimes, and some of them murder: these are confined to the 
mines for life. There are, however, but few examples of this sort; the 
majority of the convicts acquiring habits of industry and good conduct 
“uperior to the same class of people in Russia. 
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of the mass of mankind, and acts more diffusively on their motives 
and conduct in restraining them from the commission of enormous 
offences, than the ignominious termination of their life? 

At Yakutsk, which is situated a little beyond 62 degrees of Jati- 
tude, our author found much to bepleased with. The climate, 
however, is so extremely capricious, that vegetables seldom thrive 
there. But, once grown, they may be preserved in the purest pos- 
sible state for a considerable time in ice, which, notwithstanding 
its abundance in those regions, is a certain and complete antiseptic, 
Mr. Dobell was fortunate enough to be invited to witness a cere- 
mony which he describes in the following manner. 


‘In the evening the governor waited on me, and invited me to accom- 
pany him to a house, to see a ceremony performed, previously to a 
wedding that was to take place next day. We repaired to the house where 
we found a large party of gentlemen and ladies assembled. ‘The bride 
and her attendants occupied one end of the room, near a large table on 
which were placed fruits, cakes, wines, &c. Tea and coffee were served. 
Afterwards, I was called to look at a procession from an opposite building 
or store, called in this country an amber, where every sort of provision, 
effects, &c. are kept. 1 saw several low four-wheeled vehicles, each drawn 
by a single ox, loaded with furniture, bedding, clething, &c. &c. for the 
new married couple. Lights were carried before them—and a number of 
young girls assembled near the door of the amber, sang in concert as 
each vehicle was loaded with the effects of the bride. This ended, the 
party returned to the house, when dancing commenced, and was kept up 
with spirit the whole of the night. Before quitting the house, the parents 
of the young bridegroom requested me to come the following morning and 
witness the ceremony of his taking leave of them, previously to his going 
to church. At twelve o’clock on the 22d, we attended at the father's 
house, where a number of the friends of the bridegroom was collected: 
several large tables were laid for dinner, and at the principal one, near 
the images, which in a Russian house are always at the eastern corner of 
the room, sat the bridezroom and his attendants. A female relative re- 
presenting the bride, was placed in a chair on the left hand of the bride- 
groom ; and the father and mother sat at the opposite side of the table. 
Three dishes of cold meat were placed before the principal attendant, and 
wine and watki (whisky) being at the same time handed round, he cuta 
large cross on the first one, placing it aside; then the second—then the 
third in the same way; and at the cutting of each, wine and watki were 
handed round to the company, who rose and drank to the wedding party. 
Nothing was eaten, this being merely a ceremony to prepare the feast for 
the young couple, when they should return from church. After this, the 
bridegroom went round to the opposite side of the table, holding the image 
of the Virgin in his hand and crossed himself on his knees, and bowed his 
head three times to the ground, before his father, who, when he rose, took 
the image from him, kissed him, and crossed him with it on his head. 
The same homage was paid to his mother, on which he delivered the image 
to another person, who preceded the bridegroom and his party to the 
charch, where they met the bride and her attendants; and the couple were 
then led to the altar, and united in the holy bands of wedlock, by the 
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protopope or chief of the clergy. The ceremony resembled that of the 
Catholic church, except that towards the close, the priest places a 
hymeneal crown on the heads of the man and woman, and they walk three 
times round a table, where lie the cross and the Bible. This part of the 
proceeding 1s regarded as alternately binding them in strict allegiance to 
each other during the rest of their lives. There are also two rings used, 
which are exchanged from the man to the woman, during the ceremony. 
The whole party now returned to the house of the bridegroom's father, where 
a repast was prepared for them, resembling all large entertainments of this 
sort. The healths of the principal persons of the place were drunk, and 
followed by a salute of three guns after each toast. The evening was 
crowned with an illumination, and a ball, at which, as a stranger, I had 
the honour of leading off the bride.’"—vol. ii. pp. 9—12. 


We can easily imagine after this, that the Yakuts are a very 
hospitable set of people; indeed our author, under the excitement 
perhaps produced by some profusely generous presents, declares 
that for kindness to strangers, the inhabitants of Siberia bear 
away the palm from all the rest of the world. It is gratifying to 
think, that the most successful efforts are in operation for sur- 
mounting the difficulties which nature presents to the cultivation 
of the soil in this northern region. Agriculture is creeping by 
parallels of latitude, and from what kas been done already by the 
inhabitants of Siberia, there is every reason to believe, that the frozen 
sea of the north alone will limit the advance of vegetation. There 
is an impediment, indeed, at work, which the vigilant care of a 
good government would soon remove. The governors of the eastern 
parts of Siberia have an interest in keeping up the succession of 
sables and foxes undisturbed ; and as reclaiming the land would be 
usurping the dominion of these valuable creatures, the governors 
naturally merge the public good in their own private interest. The 
meadows and pastures of Yakutsk are very fine, and enable many of 
the inhabitants to keep large stocks of horses for commerce. Goats 
we always associated with their horses. They treat the latter 
with kindness whilst the animals are living, and they eat them 
when dead. The Yakuts, who are still very numerous in the 
province of Yakutsk, are regarded as a sort of inferior caste by the 
ussians, and many of them exist in a very destitute state of 
rassalage. Butter seems to be the staple support of life with 
them, holding the same rank as the potatoe maintains among the 
people of Ireland. Our author was assured that at a wedding 
‘cast, sometimes, where there is a goodly collection of average 
utter consumers, melted butter will be drunk in the proportion of 
tom twenty to thirty pounds perman. They use it as a medi- 
“ine, and declare that it is as good as calomel in a bilious attack. 
om we have yet to pay attention to our author’s remarks on 

‘ina, We shall not follow him through the details of his further 
Progress in Siberia. His observations, however, we must say, 
‘ave tended very much to alter our impressions as to the physical 
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and moral condition of that _— which, we once thought, was 
scarcely better than a desert, but which we now find to be, in 
susceptibility of cultivation, in natural resources of all kinds, 
almost on a par with many countries of Europe, celebrated fo; 
their fertility of soil and geniality of climate. Siberia is under 
the direction of two governors general, each of which has command 
of four sub-governments and three oblasts, or districts, each pro- 
vince having its governor, and each district its chief. The popu- 
lation is remarkably vigorous and healthy, and yields occasionally 
manifestations of ingenuity and penetration which claim the most 
extensive encouragement on the part of the government. 

Mr. Dobell spent seven years in China, a circumstance that 
gives him an undoubted right to speak of them in a decisive 
manner. He attributes to the population the virtues of temperance, 
industry, and kindness; and says that the crafty, overreaching, 
and dissembling character, which belongs to them generally, is 
the result of bad education and worse government. He admits 
China to no more than the rank of a half civilized country, where 
the arts of life, public institutions, and social refinement are at the 
very lowest ebb. The poor are very badly off; those of Canton 
chiefly reside all the year round in boats, on the water before the 
town, and, strange to say, these amphibious beings lead much 
more active lives, and obtain a better and more certain supply of 
subsistence, than those on shore. The peasantry are subject to 
those diseases that almost every where result from uncleanliness 
and a miasmatic neighbourhood. Blindness, he says, is very com- 
mon amongst them, and many children are born blind. If the 
latter fact be true, it is almost decisive that the numerous cases of 
blindness which are said to distinguish the Chinese, are not referable 
to any malignant influence connected with their employments, 
habits, or manners. Many of them are deformed, which may be 
owing to the weak state of the females generally—the result of 
their sedentary lives, and of that restraint which they must neces- 
sarily undergo when young, in order to acquire diminutive feet. 
Surgery and anatomy are not cultivated amongst the Chinese, and 
Mr. Dobell says, that one of the first physicians in Canton was 80 
ignorant as to express his belief, that the circulation of the blood 
was different on both sides of the body. This explains why the 
medical men of Canton always examine the pulse in both wrists. 

In general the Chinese are very economical, except in their fes- 
tivals, and in giving these even misers forget their predilection. 


‘No people,’ says our author, ‘ understand, better than the Chinese, 
the application of cookery. They make use of earthen stoves, where the 
heat, from wood and charcoal mixed, is conducted exactly to the centre o! 
the pot or vessel, in which they prepare the food; consequently, a very 
small portion is required to cook their victuals. Economy of fuel is ¢ 
matter of no small importance in a country where wood is so scarce and 
dear, and the mine-coa! so bad that it is difficult to make it burn; 10 fact, 
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it is almost destitute of the bituminous quality that renders coal generally 
so inflammable, and is, therefore, quite unfit for kitchen use. You will 
we the inhabitants of a sampan (boat) lift up their stern sheets, make their 
re, boil their rice, and dress a couple of stews of fish and vegetables, in 
the course of twenty or thirty minutes, and in the most cleanly manner. 
Even frogs, cats, dogs, and rats, which they eat occasionally, are washed 
and prepared, as if they were the most delicate food; and their rice is 
always washed a dozen times before it is boiled.’—Vol. ii. p. 216. 


Who would have imagined that so sublime a people would ever 
sive birth toa dandy? It is a fact, however, that dandyism has 
made its way to places in China where nothing else, in the nature 
of Europeanism, dare expose itself. Wegive Mr. Dobell’s descrip- 
tion of a Chinese petit-maitre :— 


‘His dress is very expensive, being composed of the most costly crapes 
or silks; his boots or shoes of a particular shape, and made of the richest 
black satin of Nankin, the soles of a certain height; his knee-caps ele- 
gantly embroidered; his cap and button of the neatest cut; his pipes ele- 
gant and high priced; his tobacco of the best manufacture of Fokein; an 
English gold watch; a tooth-pick hung at his button, with a string of 
valuable pearls ; a fan, from Nankin, scented with Chulan flowers. Such 
are his personal appointments, His servants are also clothed in silks, and 
his sedan chair, &c. &c. are all correspondingly elegant.—Vol. ii. p. 217. 


Mr. Dobell gives a very unfavourable account of the Chinese 
drama, of which, he says, he cannot impart a due notion without 
violating decency. Yet these exhibitions are attended and relished 
by women, who, however, are separated from the male spectators 
inthe theatre, by a curtain. Lord Macartney and his suite were 
entertained frequently with dramatic performances, during their 
sojourn in China; but nothing objectionable seems to have been 
observed in them. Mr. Ellis mentions even that the parts of 
females were sometimes performed by boys. 

The practice of polygamy has given to the social condition of the 
wealthier Chinese a very peculiar aspect. That it is fruitful of 
every species of domestic immorality, we should conclude from the 
very nature of the principle, had we not evidence to that effect in 
the case of China. The women are not allowed to mix with men 
in society—they even do not live on the same side of a house with 
the male parts of the family. They are uneducated, sometimes 
employ themselves at needle-work and music; and, ‘to kill time,’ 
says Mr. Dobell, ‘they play at cards, and dominoes, and smoke 
incessantly.’ The men under such circumstances are accustomed 
'o seek amusement out of doors. Their principal pastimes are 
cards and dice, ‘ quail-fighting, cricket-playing, shuttle cock 
played with the feet, and tumbling, at which they are very 
*xpert.’ Next, however, to quail-fighting, the flower boats 
*ccupy most of a Chinese gentleman’s leisure time. These boats 
lie near the shore, and are of most beautiful construction. The 
mén and women that frequent these vessels are obliged to have a 
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license, and they appear on the whole to be nothing more thay, 
small marine gambling houses, where every species of allurement 
is employed, to corrupt and plunder wealthy young men. Mr. 
Dobell has been told that from forty to sixty thousand Spanish 
dollars are expended daily in the flower boats at Canton. It js 
curious enough that the Hong merchants always invite those with 
whom they make contracts for tea every year, to a flower boat, 
and the bargain is said generally to be lucrative in proportion as 
the entertainment is splendid. Tea is the general beverage of li 
classes. Those in easy circumstances drink the infusion whilst it 
is hot on the leaves, and renew the water and drink it alternately 
several times. Mechanics and labourers draw their tea pretty 
much in the same manner that prevails in Europe. The principal 
meal amongst the bon ton is the dinner at six o'clock, and if it be 
a dinner of ceremony, a sing song or play accompanies it. (Of 
the sing song Mr. Dobell has confirmed the account already given 
by Mr. Ellis, who calls it an “infernal annoyance.” The dinnei 
customs are exceedingly curious. The details which Mr. Dobel! 
furnishes may be well abridged. The invitation comes on larg 
red paper several days before the feast. On the eve of the day 
another is sent on rose-coloured paper; and lastly, on the day 
itself, a third invitation is brought. The guests are all placed at 
separate tables, and it is a point of ton that as few as possible 
should sit at the same board. Each table is served with exactly 
the same description of fare, and exactly at the same instant. 
When the guests are assembled, cups of warm almond milk are 
first presented. The dinner consists of several courses. The first 
is generally composed of dejeuné articles, dried fish, cold ham, 
livers and gizzards of fowls, salted ducks, powder of dried pork 
and venison, fried worms found in the sugar-cane, (a great luxury), 
and such delicacies. The dinner being now about to begin, the 
host rises, drinks to the guests, who return the compliment. 
The Chinese use no table-cloth ; but the tables being double, the 
upper one is removed altogether, with the first course upon it, and 
then the second course is laid. Between the first and second 
course, dishes of all sorts are served—but all coming under 4 
particular denomination. During the interval the guests may rise 
and walk about if they please. The second course being laid, the 
guests return to their seats when birds-nests’-soup is served up, with 
— and plovers’ eggs floating in it, to each person. The nests 
ere alluded to are literally the habitations of birds. The sea 


swallows of the eastern seas compose their nests of a sea-weed 
which possesses a very large proportion of delicate mucilage. The 
best comes from Batavia and the Nikobar islands. The nest 's 
formed of three layers, the last one of which, being the inside of 
the abode, is the most precious, commonly fetching from forty-five 
to sixty Spanish dollars for about a pound and three quarters 
weight. After this soup, the rest of the dinner is served 1n large 
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howls in quick succession, containing soups, ragouts, and stews of 
ash, meat, birds, &c. Towards the end the last six or seven 
bowls are formed into a circle on the table, so as that every two shall 
support little plates of fish and meat variously dressed. In the 
widdle atureen with similar food is laid. The rice is then served u 
in cups, and may be eaten with any of the contents of the plates 
or tureen, according to the taste of the guests. Lastly, tea is 
vrved up in covered cups on the leaves, without any addition, and 
thus the entertainment ends. During the dinner, liquors and 
cordials are in constant use. Chinese wine is not made of grapes ; 
but the sort consumed is generally mixed with liqueur. The custom 
of drinking with one another prevails in China as much as in 
England; but when it is done ceremoniously, the Chinese leave 
ys at a tremendous distance, according to our author. 

‘The parties rise from their chairs and proceed to the middle of the 
room. They then raise their cups as high as their mouths, and lower them 
ain until they almost touch the ground—the lower the more polite. 
This process is repeated three, six, or nine times, each watching the others’ 
motions with the greatest exactness: nor will one of them drink before the 
other, until, after repeated attempts, their cups meet their mouths at one 
and the same instant; when they empty them, and turn them up so as to 
expose the inside, and show that every drop has been drunk. After this, 
they hold the empty cups and salute one another in the same manner, re- 
treating by degrees towards their chairs, when they sit down to resume 
their functions at the repast.’"—Vol. p. 237. 


As the opportunities of observing domestic manners amongst the 
Chinese are very scanty, which are granted to foreigners, we have 
dwelt the longer on the results of Mr. Dobell’s researches into that 
part of their national peculiarities. He has supplied many curious 
and original details, respecting the habits of the people of China, 
which are all perfectly consistent with what has been recorded by 
travellers from our own country. He is of opinior that, under the 
preseut system of government, China never will advance in arts or 
morality; or, rather, will never cease to be a semi-barbarous coun- 
try, nasmuch as it is a contrivance founded on the principle of self 
perpetuation. Mr. Dobell is a staunch enemy to the free-trade 
system, now so much the rage with a certain class of politicians. 
Ve are not disposed to touch this question at present, but those 
who wish to form a just opinion upon it, would do well to make 
themselves acquainted with Mr. Dobell’s sentiments. We have 


only to say that we have been highly amused and much instructed 
by his work. 








A RT. l1l.— The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.—Vol. XI., 
Parts 1. and I]. 8vo, Edinburgh: Cadell and Co.; and London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1830. 


The first part of this volume, which completes the new edition of 
‘w Walter Scott’s poetical works, is occupied by some essays on 
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ballad poetry, and by a series of introductions to be prefixed to the 
several poems, and poetical collections, respectively, which haye 
proceeded from the prolific pen of this celebrated author. In those 
introductions the writer has furnished us with a connected history 
of his literary career, so far as it was connected with his specula- 
tions in poetry—his success and ultimate failure in that department. 
This portion of Sir Walter’s biography places him in a very singu- 
lar light, and one that is calculated to excite some very curious re- 
flections. The narrative, it should be observed, shews all through 
a strong sense, on the part of the writer, of the obligation of can- 
dour. ‘There is not the slightest partiality for his hero visible in 
any one page ; but he sits in judgment upon himself, resolved to 
unfold the truth whatever be the sort of effect which it may pro- 
duce. We acknowledge at once, that the impression we have re- 
ceived from a perusal of these Sketches is not altogether very satis- 
factory, so uncomfortable it is sometimes to be undeceived. We 
feel exactly as if, after we had been most delightfully terrified by 
the thunder and lightning of the stage, the manager came forth, 
with the rosin powder in his hand, and read us a lecture on the 
contemptible sources of the counterfeit electricity. The chemistry of 
the mind can only be admired in its results; the charcoal and cru- 
cibles of the laboratory destroy the enchantment, and bring down 
the most striking phenomena to the level of natural and explicable 
operations. But though the plain speaking of the conjuror himself 
may, in some degree, dissipate the pleasing spell of poetry, yet we 
should set a high value on confessions like those before us, inas- 
much as they enlarge the authentic materials for the history of the 
human mind. What should we not now sacrifice to have such re- 
velations from the pen of Shakspeare? to be told by himself who 
the old lady was that delighted his young mind with the melan- 
choly story of Hamlet ; or who was the Jew of his acquaintance 
that stood for Shylock; or what blessed name did she bear on 
earth, whom he canonized under the name of Miranda—or of 
Imogen— or of Jessica? Yet, ardent as we should be for those 
details, we doubt if, even in the case of Shakspeare, our admira- 
tion would not lessen in proportion as our curiosity would be gra- 
tified ; and perhaps after all, the dim and mysterious object which 
Shakspeare personally appears in the distance of years, has tended 
not a little to perpetuate the veneration which we feel for his works. 
However the truth may be on this subject, we can have no doubt 
that the partial autobiography before us, along with being very 
curious, is very instructive; and though it may not tend to raise 
the poetical character of Sir Walter Scott, it will certainly afford 
some lessons to be prized for their practical and general utility. 
Our common notions of poetical temperament are, that it drives 
a man, whether he will or no, to blacken paper; that it is irresist- 
ible, like the power of intoxication ; and that it is as easy for one 
under the latter influence to walk upright, as it is for a poet tor 
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frain from making verses. But this is not the case in the instance 
before us. Whilst all other bards that we ever heard of have been 
governed by their impulses, it has been the singular fortune of Sir 
Walter to be able, from the very outset, to command his. He 
hoarded up his poetical faculty, as if he imagined that to keep it 
idle until it attained in some measure a state of maturity, he could 
then employ it to more advantage. Few there are that can get 
over fourteen years without incurring the guilt of a pair of verses 
at least,—poets surely never. Sir Walter, however, is perfectly 
spotless on this point. Neither an eye, nor a cheek, nor a ringlet, 
rovoked his youth to a single offence of the kind, and Ceelias and 
et unfolded their charms in vain before his eyes. In truth, 
the history of the bard of Scotland presents us with the uncommon 
spectacle of a young man starting in the career of a poet with all 
the thrifty calculations of a merchaut ; submitting his inspirations 
to the control of arithmetic, and even in his finest phrenzy steadily 
attending to the sagacious maxims of poor Richard. Sir Walter 
took up verses as another man would a profession or trade; and to 
hear his account of how he set out in his calling,—how well he 
appreciated the qualities of industry and honesty in a boy,—how 
he rose betimes, and took pains to avoid improper company,—to 
hear this, one would think that it was the story of a Lord Mayor 
of London that one was reading, or of some very prosperous livery- 
man, who wanted to edify us by the example of his early attention 
to business. Is it not curious, that one who treated poetry as an 
occupation of life, asa pursuit of profit, to be followed like the 
law, like physic, like the selling of merchandise, should himself 
have so admirably succeeded as a poet? We should have sup- 
posed that an estimate of poetry so unworthy of it, would argue 
an incapacity to cultivate the art at all. Yet such is the fact. 
Sir Walter went to work like a tradesman, and he performed like 
a poct. It would be amusing at least to trace the young bard’s 
feelings during that critical part of his career when, having ad- 
ventured some poetical publications before the world, he was 
balancing against each oP ne the probable advantages that would 
arise from adhering to the profession of the bar, on which he had 
entered, on the one hand, and on the other those that would accrue 
from an exclusive devotion to the muses. Many circumstances 
had contributed to turn his attention to poetry early in life. He 
had been an eager student of ballad lore when yet very young ; 
and his propensity to this description of literature was very much 
‘timulated by his intimacy with Monk Lewis, who introduced into 
this country a taste for that wild romance which the Germans had 
Cultivated with such success. But charmed as the youth was, 
with such poetry as was to be found in Percy’s Reliques, he was 
hot stimulated, he confesses, to attempt any imitation of what 
gave him so much pleasure. 


‘Thad, indeed, he continues, tried the metrical translations which 
VOL x1v, a2 
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were occasionally recommended to us at the High School. I got credit 
for attempting to do what was enjoined, but very little for the mode in 
which the task was performed, and I used to feel not a little mortified 
when my versions were placed in contrast with others of admitted merit, 
At one period of my schoolboy days, I was so far left to my own desires 
as to become guilty of verses on a thunder-storm, which were much 
approved of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the shape of an 
apothecary’s blue-buskin’d wife, who affirmed that my most sweet poetry 
was stolen from an old magazine. I never forgave the imputation, and 
even now I acknowledge some resentment against the poor woman's 
memory. She indeed accused me unjustly, when she said I had stolen 
my brooms ready made; but as I had, like most premature poets, copied 
all the words and ideas of which my verses consisted, she was so far 
right, that there was not an original word or thought in the whole six 
lines. I made one or two faint attempts at verse, after I had undergone 
this sort of daw-plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife; but 
some friend or other always advised me to put my verses in the fire, and, 
like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though “with a swelling heart.” 
—pp. 56, 57. 

The great success of Lewis, however, was such as to induce Sir 
Walter, who, whatever was the difference between him and his 
master in poetical powers, certainly exceeded him in general in- 
formation, to attempt his style. The execution of this essay 
was completed in the production of a metrical version of Burger's 
“‘ Leonore,” with some other German ballads. The publication was 
a failure; but, as Sir Walter says, that he wrote then for amuse- 
ment, his ill success brought no great disappointment. He continued 
to translate from the German without intermission; and at last 
began to imitate what he so much admired. ‘‘ Glenfinlas,” he tells 
us, was the first original poem which he composed. This, with other 
original pieces, were handed round in manuscript amongst his 
friends, and from the applause which he met with, the persevering 


candidate resolved to make another appeal to the taste of the 
public. 


“At last, after thinking seriously on the subject, I wrote out a fair 
copy, (of Glenfinlas, I think), and marked all the various corrections 
which had been proposed. On the whole I found that I had been re- 
quired to alter every verse, almost every line; and the only stanzas of the 
whole ballad which escaped criticism, were such as neither could be 
termed good nor bad, speaking of them as poetry, but were of a mere 
common-place character, absolutely necessary for conducting the business 
of the tale. This unexpected result, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, 
led me to adopt a rule from which I have seldom departed during more 
than thirty years of literary life. When a friend, whose judgment 
respect, has decided, and upon good advisement told me, that a manu 
script was worth nothing, or at least possessed no redeeming qualitis 
sufficient to atone for its defects, I have generally cast it aside; but fam 
little in the custom of paying attention to minute criticisms, or of offering 
such to any friend who may do me the honour to consult me. I am +f 
vinced that, in general, in removing even errors of a trivial or venial kin¢, 
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the character of originality is lost, which, upon the whole, may be that 
which is most valuable in the production.’—vol. xi. part ii. pp. 74, 75. 


Glenfinlas and some other “ trifles,” were printed in a collection 
entitled ‘‘ Tales of Wonder,” which was published by Lewis; but 
which, in consequence of the sordid conduct of the bookseller to 
whom it was entrusted, was consigned to oblivion amidst the ridi- 
cule of the public. Sir Walter was now animated with greater 
boldness than ever, and collecting all his energies, he ventured to 
appear by “* himself alone,” asa claimant for general approbation. 
The publication by which his merits were to be thus set before the 
world was the celebrated one, entitled the Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border. The work was printed in Kelso, and was regarded 
by amateurs of typography with wonder, when they considered the 
beauty of the printer's work, and the obscure town where it was 
produced. The ——. succecded ; but a second edition proved, 
in the language of the trade, a heavy concern. 

Sir Walter had now waded into the current of authorship to 
that point from which it would have been as difficult to recede as 
toadvance. When he began his course by the publication of 
Leonore, he was an insulated individual, having only his own tastes 
to gratify, and his own interests to care for. But in 1803, when 
the second edition of the Minstrelsy was produced, he had some 
experience of the comprehensive duties of a husband and father, and 
it became a grave question with him which he should choose— 
literature or the bar. But as it sometimes happens, when a lover 
is vacillating between two mistresses, one of the ladies takes um- 
brage, and by retiring from a competition with her rival, leaves the 
gentleman without any power of selection at last. It so happened 
to Sir Walter, who confesses that the discouragement which he 
received at the bar was attributable to his avowed devotions to the 
muse, and that with the lady of the law he soon established nearly 
the same sort of footing as subsisted between Slender and Anne 
Page—there was no great love between them at the beginning, 
and it pleased heaven to decrease it on farther acquaintance. Sir 
Walter was fortunate enough to obtain the reversion of a comfort- 
able public office, which, with his patrimony, he deemed sufficient 
for securing a respectable vane oi and with this foundation to 
go upon, he finally resolved to adopt literary pursuits as the prin- 
cipal object of his future life. One of the first resolutions which 
Sir Walter made upon his onset, was derived from a consideration 
of the errors of some illustrious men who had been engages in a 
similar occupation. He saw that it was a mistake which still shed 
its blighting influence on their fair fame, that they should have 
allowed themselves to enter into petty contests with unworthy as- 
sailants, who too often provoked them to the unconscious exposure 
of their bad passions. These weaknesses Sir Walter, without 
re to himself the powers of those men, was determined to 

void. 
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‘ With this view, it was my first resolution to keep as far as was in m 
power abreast of society, continuing to maintain my place in genera! com. 
pany, without yielding to the very natural temptation of narrowing myself 
to what is called literary society. By doing so, I imagined I should 
escape the besetting sin of listening to language, which, from One motive 
or other, ascribes a very undue degree of consequence to literary pursuits, 
as if they were, indeed, the business, rather than the amusement, of life, 
The opposite course can only be compared to the injudicious conduct of 
éne who pampers himself with cordial and luscious draughts, until he js 
unable to endure wholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I resolved 
to stick by the society of my commis, instead of seeking that of a more 
literary cast, and to maintain my general interest in what was going on 
around me, reserving the man of letters for the desk and the library. 

‘ My second resolution was a corollary from the first. I determined 
that, without shutting my ears to the voice of true criticism, I would pa 
no regard to that which assumes the form of satire. I therefore resolved 
to arm myself with the triple brass of Horace, against all the roving war- 
fare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; to laugh if the jest was a good one, 
or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. 

‘ It is to the observance of these rules, (according to my best belief,) 
that, after a life of thirty years engaged in literary labours of various 
kinds, I attribute my never having been entangled in any literary quarrel 
or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing result, that I have been 
distinguished by the personal friendship of my most approved contem- 
poraries of all parties. 

‘I adopted, at the same time, another resolution, on which it may 
doubtless be remarked, that it was well for me that I had it in my power 
to do so, and that, therefore, it is a line of conduct which can be less 
generally applicable in other cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of 
my plan, convinced that, though it may not be in every one’s power to 
adopt exactly the same resolution, he may nevertheless, by his own 
exertions, in some shape or other, attain the object on which it was 
founded, namely, to secure the means of subsistence, without relying ex- 
clusively on literary talents. In this respect, I determined that literature 
should be my staff, but not my crutch, and that the profits of my labour, 
however convenient otherwise, should not become necessary to my ordi- 
nary expenses. With this purpose, I resolved, if the interest of my 
friends could so far favour me, to retire upon any of the respectable 
Offices of the law, in which persons of that profession are glad to take 
refuge, when they feel themselves, or are judged by others, incompetent 
to aspire to its higher offices and honours. Upon such an office an 
author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of cir- 
cumstances, whenever the time should arrive that the public grew weary 
of his endeavours to please, or he himself should tire of the occupation 
of authorship, At this period of my life, I possessed so many friends 
capable of assisting me in this object of ambition, that I could hardly 
Overrate my own prospects of obtaining the moderate preferment to which 
I limited my wishes; and, in fact, I obtained, in no long period, the 


“eee of a situation which completely met them.’—vol. xi, parti. pp. 
—17, 


Sir Walter was wise enough to see that he had as yet to make a 
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character with the public—and, still wiser, he concluded that ballad 
writing, although it was his favourite pursuit, would never ensure 
his fame with the world. The chief objection to it arose from the 
peculiarity of the measure. It now struc him that the employment 
of the octosyllabic line—the line of “ fatal facility” as Lord yron 
observed of it would answer. To this description of measure out 
poet attaches the title of Romantic Stanza: he thinks that it is so 
natural a one to our language, that the very best of our poets have 
not been able to protract it “‘ into the verse properly called Heroic, 
without the use of epithets, which are, to say the least, unne- 
cessary.” We have the utmost respect for the authority of the 
writer in all matters of literature—but we confess that a more 
hazardous and apparently less justifiable doctrine was never 
broached than this. The way in which Sir Walter attempts to 
exemplify his remark is not less to be wondered at. He quotes the 
first six lines of Pope’s Iliad, and marks the superfluous epithets, 
which happen in each case to be two syllables.* Take away the 
epithets, according to Sir Walter, and we shall have only eight 
syllables, therefore the octosyllabic is the most natural verse! 
The error of such an argument as this scarcely requires to be 
exposed. Sir Walter must have well known that Pope was a 
translator, bound to walk in the footsteps of his principal, and 
that if he could not render the meaning of the original he must 
not distort it by ideas of his own. Had Pope the power of a 
the import of Homer’s text, he certainly would not have employe 

adjectives that add little or nothing to the sense—and we are led 
to this conclusion by a reference to Pope’s original pieces in hexa- 
meter, where the number of expletives can scarcely be compared 
to the few blades of corn that reward the patient labour of the 
gleaner. We are not about to discuss the ‘ congeniality ’ of the octo- 
syllabic measure to our language—but it is just that we should shew 
how Sir Walter may be met with his own weapon. The Homeric 
measure is so long, he says, that our best poets in using it must 
avail themselves of senseless or superfluous words, an assertion 
which we unconditionally deny. But even were it the case, we 
should prefer too many words to too few, and that too few is often 
allowed by the procrustean limitation of the octosyllabic measure, 
we need only refer to Sir Walter’s own works to prove. We will 
Venture to say, that by the process of amputation, clipping, and 
maiming the parts of speech which the eight-syllable phrenzy in- 
troduced into this country, a more violent innovation in our lan- 
guage was committed than had occurred for a century before. 


ee 





* It is very singular that poets in general commit the grossest injustice 
whenever they quote from each other. In three of the six lines cited by 
Sir Walter, there are no less than four words substituted by him for those 
of Pope. ‘This is scarcely fair upon an occasion when the dispute is con~ 
cerning the value of words. 
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Whatever the Homeric line has accomplished in increasing our 
store of elegant and copious expression, the severe and cropt 
octosyllabic has certainly tended very considerably to thin our 
language—and as for the primitive family of the “articles,” Sir 
Walter may be said to have banished them as far as he could from 
our poetry. 

Sir Walter having satisfied himself in the choice of his verse, 
had next to select a subject, the difficulty attending which process 
was very auspiciously abridged for our author, 


‘ The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards Harriet Duchess 
of Buccleuch, had come to the land of her husband, with the desire of 
making herself acquainted with its traditions and customs. All who re- 
taember this lady will agree, that the intellectual character of her extreme 
beauty, the amenity and courtesy of her manners, the soundness of her 
understanding, and her unbounded benevolence, gave more the idea of 
an angelic visitant, than of a being belonging to this nether world; and 
such a thought was but too consistent with the short space she was per- 
mitted to tarry among vs. Of course, where all made it a pride and a 
pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard enough of Border lore; 
among others, an age gentleman of property, near Langholm, commu- 
nicated to her ladyship the story of Gilpin Horner, a tradition in which 
the narrator, and many more of that country, were firm believers. The 
young Countess, much, much delighted with the legend, and the gravity 
and full confidence with which it was told, enjoined it me, as a task, to 
compose a ballad on the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey; and 
thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics as an excrescence upon 
the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its being written. 

‘A chance similar to that which dictated the subject, gave me also the 
hint of a new mode of treating it. We had at that time the lease of a 
pleasant cottage, near Lasswade, on the romantic banks of the Esk, to 
which we escaped when the vacations of the Court permitted so much 
leisure. Here I had the pleasure to receive a visit from Mr. Stoddart, 
(now Sir John Stoddart, Judge-Advocate at Malta,) who was at that 
time collecting the particulars, which he afterwards embodied in his Re- 
marks on Local Scenery in Scotland.* I was of some use to him in pro- 
curing the information which he desired, and guiding him to the scenes 
which he wished to see. In return, he made me better acquainted than | 
had hitherto been with the poetic effusions which have since made the 
Lakes of Westmoreland, and the authors by whom they have been sung, 
so famous wherever the English tongue is spoken. F 

‘ I was already acquainted with the ‘Joan of Arc,” the “ Thalaba,” and 
the “« Metrical Ballads” of Mr. Southey, which had found their way t 
Scotland, and were generally admired. But Mr. Stoddart, who had the 
advantage of personal friendship with the authors, and who possessed a 
strong memory with an excellent taste, was able to repeat to me many long 
specimens of their poetry, which had not yet appeared in print. Amongst 
others, was the striking fragment called Christabel, by Mr. Coleridge, 
which, from the singularly irregular structure of the stanzas, and the li- 
berty which it allowed the author to adapt the sound to the sense, seemetl 





* Two volumes, royal octavo. 1801. 
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to be exactly suited to such an extravaganza as | meditated on the subject 
of Gilpin Horner. As applied to comic and humourous poetry, this 
mescolanza of measures had been already used by Anthony Hail, Anstey, 
Dr. Wolcott, and others; but it was in Christabel that I first found it used 
in serious poetry, and it is to Mr. Coleridge that | am bound to make the 
acknowledgment due from the pupil to his master. 1 observe that Lord 
Byron, in noticing my obligations to Mr. Coleridge, which I have been 
always most ready to acknowledge, expressed, or was understood to ex- 
press, a hope that I did not write a parody on Mr. Coleridge's produc- 
tions.* On this subject I have only to say, that I do not even know the 
parody which is alluded to; and were I ever to take the unbecoming free- 
dom of censuring a man of Mr. Coleridge’s extraordinary talents, it would 
be for the caprice and indolence with which he has thrown from him, as if 
in mere wantonness, those unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the 
Torso of antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical brethren to complete them. 
The charming fragments which the author abandons to their fate, are 
surely too valuable to be treated like the proofs of careless engravers, the 
sweepings of whose studies often make the fortune of some pains-taking 
collector. —vol. xi. part 1, pp. 20—25. 


It was not, however, until a year elapsed that Sir Walter was 
incited to any practical experiment. He composed a few stanzas on 
the plan that he had already approved of; they were seen by some 
judicious friends; they met with applause from Mr. Jeffrey ; and 
with this encouragement, the author soon expanded his few stanzas 
intoa splendid poem. This is the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
which was published in ]805. As its success was but speculative 
at first, the usual terms of a division of profits were adupted by the 
author and bookseller. The latter, however soon agreed to give 
500/. for the copyright, to which 100/. were afterwards added; a 
pretty plain indication that the work did not at all events fail. 
Thirty thousand copies of the poem were sold ; and what seems to 
have been matter of just pride with Sir Walter, its merits procured 
him the smiles of Pitt and Fox. Marmion was his next publica- 
tion, and of that we shall allow Sir Walter to speak himself. 


‘The publication of my next poetical attempt was prematurely acce- 
lerated, from one of those unpleasant accidents which can neither be 
foreseen nor avoided. 

‘I had formed the prudent resolution to endeavour to bestow a little 
more labour than I had yet done on my productions, and to be in no 
hurry again to announce myself as a candidate for literary fame. Accord- 
ingly, particular passages of a poem, which was finally called ‘* Marmion,” 
were laboured with a good deal of care, by one by whom much care was 
seldom bestowed. Whether the work was worth the labour or not, J am 
no competent judge; but I may be permitted to say, that the period of 
its composition was a very happy one, in my life; so much so, that I 
remember with pleasure, at this moment, some of the spots in which par- 
ticular passages were composed. It is probably owing to this that the 
Introductions to the several Cantos assumed the form of familiar epistles 





* Medwyn's Conversations of Lord Byron, p. 309. 
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to my intimate friends, in which I alluded, perhaps more than was neces. 
sary or graceful, to my domestic occupations and amusements—a loqua. 
city which may be excused by those who remember, that “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

“The misfortunes of a near relation and friend, which happened at 
this time, led me to alter my prudent determination, which had been, to 
use great precaution in sending this poem into the world; and made it 
convenient at least, if not absolutely necessary, to hasten its publication, 
The publishers of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” emboldened by the 
success of that poem, willingly offered a thousand pounds for ‘* Marmion.” 
The transaction being no secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at 
general war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to include me in 
his satire, entitled “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” I never 
could conceive how an arrangement between an author and his publishers, 
if satisfactory to the persons concerned, could afford matter of censure 
to any third party. 1 had taken no unusual or ungenerous means of 
enhancing the value of my merchandise,—I had never higgled a moment 
about the bargain, but accepted at once what I considered the handsome 
offer of my publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were not of opinion 
that they had been taken advantage of in the transaction, which indeed 
was one of their own framing; on the contrary, the sale of the poem was 
so far beyond their expectation, as to induce them to supply the author's 
cellars with what is always an acceptable present to a young Scottish 
housekeeper, namely, a hogshead of excellent claret. 

‘The poem was finished in too much haste, to allow me an opportunity 
of softening down, if not removing, some of its most prominent defects. 
The nature of Marmion’s guilt, although similar instances were found, 
and might be quoted, as existing in feudal times, was nevertheless not 
sufficiently peculiar to be indicative of the character of the period, forgery 
being the crime of a commercial, rather than a proud and warlike eye. 
This gross defect ought to have been remedied or palliated. Yet 1 suffered 
the tree to lie as it had fallen.’—vol. xi. part i. pp. 8—11. 


Up to 1825 the sale of this poem amounted to thirty-six thou- 
sand copies. 

The “‘ Lady of the Lake,” in our belief the most finished of all 
Sir Walter’s poetical performances, was certainly the most succes- 
ful. The cause of this prosperity is explained in the circumstance 
of the task having been a labour of love. Our author observes— 


‘I may now confess, however, that the employment, though attended 
with great pleasure, was not without its doubts and anxieties. A lady, to 
whom I was nearly related, and with whom I lived, during her whole life, 
on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me at the time 
when the work was in progress, and used to ask me what I could possibly 
do to rise so early in the morning, that happening to be the most conve- 
nient time to me for composition. At last I told her the subject of my 
meditations ; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection expressed in 
her reply. ‘Do not be so rash,” she said, “ my dearest cousin. You 
are already popular—more so, perhaps, than you yourself will believe, or 
than even I, or other partial friends, can fairly allow to your merit. You 
stand high—do not rashly attempt to climb higher, and incur the risk of 4 
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fall; for, depend upon it, a favourite will not be permitted even to stumble 
with impunity.” I replied to this affectionate expostulation in the words 


of Montrose :-— , . 
‘« He either fears his fate too much, 


Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


‘If ] fail,” I said, for the dialogue is strong in my recollection, “ it 
isa sign that I ought never to have succeeded, and I will write prose for 
life; you shall see no change in my temper, nor will I eat a single 
meal the worse. But, if I succeed, 


‘“ Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and a‘!” 


‘ Afterwards I showed my affectionate and anxious critic the first canto 
of the poem, which reconciled her to my imprudence. Nevertheless, 
although I answered thus confidently, with the obstinacy often said to be 
proper to those who bear my surname, I acknowledge that my confidence 
was considerably shaken by the warning of her excellent taste and un- 
biassed friendship. Nor was I much comforted by her retractation of the 
unfavourable judgment, when I recollected how likely a natural partiality 
was to effect that change of opinion. In such cases, affection rises like a 
light on the canvass, improves any favourable tints which it formerly ex- 
hibited, and throws its defects into the shade. 

‘I remember that about the same time a friend started in to “ heeze up 
my hope,” like the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a farmer, but 
aman of powerful understanding, natural good taste, and warm poetical 
feeling, perfectly competent to supply the wants of an imperfect or irre- 
gular education. He was a passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. 


‘As this friend happened to dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, I took 
the opportunity of reading to him the first canto of ‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,” in order to ascertain the effect the poem was likely to produce 
upon a person who was but too favourable a representative of readers at 
large. It is, of course, to be supposed, that I determined rather to guide 
my opinion by what my friend might appear to feel, than by what he 
might think fit to say. The reception of my recitation, or prelection, was 
rather singular. He placed his hand across his brow, and listened with 
great attention through the whole account of the stag hunt, till the dogs 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who embarks with 
Ellen Douglas. He then started up with a sudden exclamation, struck 
his hand on the table, and lethacel, in a voice of censure calculated for 
the occasion, that the dogs must have been totally ruined by being per- 
mitted to take the water after such a severe chase. I own I was much 
encouraged by the species of reverie which had possessed so zealous a fol- 
lower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, who had been completely sur- 
prised out of all doubts of the reality of the tale. Another of his remarks 
gave me much pleasure.’—vol. xi. parti. pp. 5—9. 


Sir Walter very candidly declares, that he never was a partizan 
of his own poetry, even when it was in the highest fashion with 


” 


the public ; nay, he even doubts if the “ continued scribbling,” as 
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he calls it, was consistent with either his own interest of that of 
the public. However as his audience did not think proper to ex. 
press their disapprobation, he did not think it prudent to anticipate 
an unfavourable decision, and so he continued to write on. The 
Lady of the Lake was the culminating point of Sir Walter’s poeti- 
cal reputation. “ Rokeby” and the * Lord of the Isles,” his two 
succeeding and last poems, being regarded by him as comparative 
failures. In accounting for this reverse, our author lays great 
stress on the consideration that his style or manner having pleased 
chiefly on account of its novelty, began to lose its charm when it 
lost that novelty. He was followed, too, by a crowd of imitators, 
whose unlucky industry at length succeeded in fastening upon 
his style associations the most ridiculous. So that Sir Walter is 
well justified in observing that his poetical character was destroyed 
nearly in the same way as the famous huntsman of old, who was 
devoured by his own dogs. 


‘ Besides all this, to have kept his ground at the crisis when “ Rokeby” 
appeared, its author ought to have put forth his utmost strength, and to 
have possessed at least all his original advantages, for a mighty and unex- 
pected rival was advancing on the stage—a rival not in poetical powers 
only, but in that of attracting popularity, in which the present writer had 
a better men than himself. The reader will easily see that Lord 

yron is here meant, who, after after a little vilitation of no great promise, 
now appeared as a serious candidate, in the ‘* First Canto of Childe Ha- 
rold.” I was astonished at the power evinced by that work, which neither 
the “‘ Hours of Idleness,” nor the “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
had prepared me to expect from its author. There was a depth in his 
thought, an eager abundance in his diction, which argued full confidence 
in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt himself possessed; and 
there was some appearance of that labour of the file, which indicates that 
the author is conscious of the necessity of doing every justice to his work 
that it may pass warrant. Lord Byron was also a traveller, a man whose 
ideas were fired by having seen, in distant scenes of difficulty and danger, 
the places whose very names are recorded in our bosoms as the shrines of 
ancient poetry. For his own misfortune, perhaps, but certainly to the 
high increase of his poetical character, nature had mixed in Lord Byron's 
system those passions which agitate the human heart with most violence, 
and which may be said to have hurried his bright career to an early close. 
There would have been little wisdom in measuring any force with so for- 
midable an antagonist; and I was as likely to tire of playing the second 
fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. Age also was advan- 
cing. I was growing insensible to those subjects of excitation by which 
youth is agitated. J had around me the most pleasant but least exciting 
of all society, that of kind friends and an affectionate family. My circle 
of employments was a narrow one; it occupied me constantly, and 
it became daily more difficult for me to interest myself in poetical 
composition :— 

“«* How happily the days of Thalaba went by!” 
‘Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the opinion of good judges 
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inferior to the place I had for four or five years held in letters, and feeling 
alike that the latter was one to which I had only a temporary right, I 
could not brook the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, which had 
been so long my chief employment. Neither was I disposed to choose the 
alternative of sinking into a mere editor and commentator, though that 
was a species of labour which I had practised, and to which I was at- 
tached. But I could not endure to think that I might not, whether 
known or concealed, do something of more importance.’~vol. xi. part I. 
pp. 12—14. 


It was with a dispirited mind that Sir Walter went to work on 
the Lord of the Isles ; and the reception of that volume was such as 
to induce the author to relinquish the drena, amply consoled with 
the recollection and the profits of his former achievements, and 
with the prospects which awaited him in a new and untried region 
of literature. 

The details of his literary life, which Sir Walter Scott has now 
given us, are undoubtedly very satisfactory as regards their abun- 
dance, as well as the good faith which pervades them. But 
whether or not they will raise the character of the man in the es- 
teem of his discerning cotemporaries, or of more impartial posterity, 
it is not for us to decide. Persons who take sober views of the 
relative duties of men to each other, may be apt to inquire if one 
so unusually endowed as Sir Walter Scott, with the qualities that 
are most fitted to command an extended and durable influence over 
the minds of his countrymen, should have wasted his powers in 
the manufacture of mere gew-gaws for the eye, and that he should 
have persevered in producing those glittering but valueless and 
evanescent creations, for no other reason than that he had suc- 
ceeded in adulterating the public with a taste for such unsubstan- 
tial pleasures. With all his invention, with all his elegant fancy, 
with all that refined sagacity which enables the poet to perform 
the beautiful task of the painter, what has Sir Walter Scott, re- 
garding him in the former capacity, accomplished for our litera- 
ture? Taking him, as he himself suggests that he should be 
estimated, as a poet, Sir Walter, instead of using his intellectual 
Tesources to reform the public taste, took advantage of its dis- 
tempered condition, and consulted more immediately the inclina- 
tion than the interests of his readers. The consequence is that he 
has made by his poetry no national impression. At least, his in- 
fluence is now scarcely felt in our poetical literature. His system 
of verse was founded on an assumption of the poverty of our lan- 
guage,—an assumption which would, under his sanction, have been 
likely to receive great credit, were it not so a 
thrown by the example of Byron. And when we hear Sir alter 
chuckle over the remembrance of the exercise of that tact which 
enabled him so well to define what was most suited to the public 
appetite at a given time, we cannot but lament that worthier aud 

igher motives had not influenced his pen. Few have gained an 
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he calls it, was consistent with either his own interest of that of 
the public. However as his audience did not think proper to ex. 
press their disapprobation, he did not think it prudent to anticipate 
an unfavourable decision, and so he continued to write on. The 
Lady of the Lake was the culminating point of Sir Walter's poeti- 
cal reputation. “Rokeby” and the “ Lord of the Isles,” his two 
succeeding and last poems, being regarded by him as comparative 
failures. In accounting for this reverse, our author lays great 
stress on the consideration that his style or manner having pleased 
chiefly on account of its novelty, began to lose its charm when it 
lost that novelty. He was followed, too, by a crowd of imitators, 
whose unlucky industry at length succeeded in fastening upon 
his style associations the most ridiculous. So that Sir Walter is 
well justified in observing that his poetical character was destroyed 
nearly in the same way as the famous huntsman of old, who was 
devoured by his own dogs. 


‘ Besides all this, to have kept his ground at the crisis when “ Rokeby” 
appeared, its author ought to have put forth his utmost strength, and to 
have possessed at least all his original advantages, for a mighty and unex- 
pected rival was advancing on the stage—a rival not in poetical powers 
only, but in that of attracting popularity, in which the present writer had 

receded better men than himself. The reader will easily see that Lord 
~~ is here meant, who, after after a little vilitation of no great promise, 
now appeared as a serious candidate, in the “‘ First Canto of Childe Ha- 
rold.” I was astonished at the power evinced by that work, which neither 
the ‘* Hours of Idleness,” nor the “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
had prepared me to expect from its author. There was a depth in his 
thought, an eager abundance in his diction, which argued full confidence 
in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt himself possessed ; and 
there was some appearance of that labour of the file, which indicates that 
the author is conscious of the necessity of doing every justice to his work 
that it may pass warrant. Lord Byron was also a traveller, a man whose 
ideas were fired by having seen, in distant scenes of difficulty and danger, 
the places whose very names are recorded in our bosoms as the shrines of 
ancient poetry. For his own misfortune, perhaps, but certainly to the 
high increase of his poetical character, nature had mixed in Lord Byron's 
system those passions which agitate the human heart with most violenee, 
and which may be said to have hurried his bright career to an early close. 
There would have been little wisdom in measuring any force with so for- 
midable an antagonist; and I was as likely to tire of playing the second 
fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. Age also was advao- 
cing. I was growing insensible to those subjects of excitation by which 
youth is agitated. J had around me the most pleasant but least exciting 
of all society, that of kind friends and an affectionate family. My circle 
of employments was a narrow one; it occupied me constantly, and 
it became daily more difficult for me to interest myself in poetical 
composition :— 

“** How happily the days of Thalaba went by!” 
‘Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the opinion of good judges, 
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inferior to the place I had for four or five years held in letters, and feeling 
alike that the latter was one to which I had only a temporary right, I 
could not brook the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, which had 
been so long my chief employment. Neither was I disposed to choose the 
alternative of sinking into a mere editor and commentator, though that 
was a species of labour which I had practised, and to which I was at- 
tached. But I could not endure to think that I might not, whether 
known or concealed, do something of more importance.’—vol. xi. part I. 
pp 12—14. 


It was with a dispirited mind that Sir Walter went to work on 
the Lord of the Isles ; and the reception of that volume was such as 
to induce the author to relinquish the arena, amply consoled with 
the recollection and the profits of his former achievements, and 
with the prospects which awaited him in a new and untried region 
of literature. 

The details of his literary life, which Sir Walter Scott has now 
given us, are undoubtedly very satisfactory as regards their abun- 
dance, as well as the good faith which pervades them. But 
whether or not they will raise the character of the man in the es- 
teem of his discerning cotemporaries, or of more impartial posterity, 
it is not for us to decide. Persons who take sober views of the 
relative duties of men to each other, may be apt to inquire if one 
so unusually endowed as Sir Walter Scott, with the qualities that 
are most fitted to command an extended and durable influence over 
the minds of his countrymen, should have wasted his powers in 
the manufacture of mere gew-gaws for the eye, and that he should 
have persevered in producing those glittering but valueless and 
evanescent creations, for no other reason than that he had suc- 
ceeded in adulterating the public with a taste for such unsubstan- 
tial pleasures. With all his invention, with all his elegant fancy, 
with all that refined sagacity which enables the poet to perform 
the beautiful task of the painter, what has Sir Walter Scott, re- 
garding him in the former capacity, accomplished for our litera- 
ture ? Taking him, as he himself suggests that he should be 
estimated, as a poet, Sir Walter, instead of using his intellectual 
resources to reform the public taste, took advantage of its dis- 
tempered condition, and consulted more immediately the inclina- 
tion than the interests of his readers. The consequence is that he 
has made by his poetry no national impression. At least, his in- 
fluence is now scarcely felt in our poetical literature. His system 
of verse was founded on an assumption of the poverty of our lan- 
guage,—an assumption which would, under his sanction, have been 
likely to receive great credit, were it not so tiemponty Soe 
thrown by the example of Byron. And when we hear Sir alter 
chuckle over the remembrance of the exercise of that tact which 
enabled him so well to define what was most suited to the public 
appetite at a given time, we cannot but lament that worthier and 

igher motives had not influenced his pen. Few have gained an 
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illustrious name in any ‘country, whose writings have not been 
always above the level of the intelligence of the period in which 
they lived,—few men, even poets, have been remembered with 
credit after their death, that did not by their labours endeavour to 
leave society something better than they found it. 

These are amongst the considerations which give rise to the 
pleasure we feel that Sir Walter has directed his genius from 
poetry to another department of literature; and if we have urged 
them with freedom, it is because in his subsequent labours he 
has earned a character of usefulness and dati which 
will enable him easily to afford to have his poetical sins run 
down. 





Art. IV.—Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies. By F. W.N, 
Bayley. 8vo. pp. 693. London: Kidd. 1830. 


Our readers will perhaps recollect the pleasant little work entitled 
“Six Months in the West Indies,” written by Mr. Coleridge, 
which we introduced to their acquaintance about four years ago, 
The volume now before us treats of the same regions, and almost 
of the same persons and subjects; and although the author had 
the advantage of a more lengthened acquaintance with them than 
Mr, Coleridge, yet it is much to the credit of the latter that his 
reports and reasonings mainly agree with those of his successor; 
that no error of any importance has been discovered in his state- 
ment of facts, and that most of his anticipations turn out to have 
been well founded. Mr. Bayley has, indeed, to speak of the West 
Indies at a later period than Mr. Coleridge, and in this respect 
alone may be thought to possess an advantage; for the improve- 
ments that appear to have taken place in several of the islands 
within the interval of two of two or three years, are neither few 
nor unimportant. But in point of style and true vivacity, Mr. 
Bayley’s work is infinitely inferior to the other. He mistakes 
mere verbiage for merriment, and triviality for wit. Sometimes 
he attempts to be poetical, and becomes more prosy than ever. 
He sets out from England either in love with a lady, whom he calls 
Laura, or pretending to be in love with her, and we have sundry 
mawkish exclamations addressed to his ever-faithful mistress in the 
course of his travels. The first newspaper he reads upon his 
return, informs him of her marriage, which he bears like a philo- 
sopher. The story is a silly one throughout, and evidently an 
invention for the purpose of giving an air of romance to his pro- 
duction. We suspect that he owes to his fancy, also, the idea of 
giving descriptions of some of the islands which he did not visit, 
in the form of letters, supposed to be addressed to him by different 
friends. The dandyish style which pervades the acknowledged 
portions of his book, shews the letters also, though they affect 
variety, to have proceeded from the same hand. 
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No person can write about the West Indies without stumbling 
forthwith on the eternal subject of slavery. Mr. Bayley swears 
that he is an anti-slavery man; that he detests the traffic quite as 
much as Mr. Wilberforce himself; that he has no interest at stake 
on one side of the question or the other; that he is a most impar- 
tial judge; but that, nevertheless, the slaves are very happy in 
their present condition, and that freedom would be to them no 
boon whatever. This seems to be his real opinion, and yet he says 
that he is an advocate for gradual emancipation. So are the par- 
liament and government of England ; so 1s every rational man in 
the country. Mr. Bayley takes a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
when he endeavours to shew, that the sudden emancipation of the 
slaves in our West Indian colonies, would be equally injurious to 
the negroes and the planters. Nobody, nen at the years of 
discretion, doubts it. He combats a phantom of his own creation, 
if he thinks that there is any body at this side of the Atlantic, 
excepting a few old women, who desires that the slaves in any of 
the islands should be all emancipated on the same day. The true. 
object of such arguments as Mr. Bayley uses, notwithstanding his 
fair professions, is to perpetuate the 7 of slavery, under, 
perhaps, an ameliorated form, in the West Indies. Hence it is 
that he repeats the stories, which we have-been hearing for years, 
of the happiness which the enslaved negroes enjoy, of the humanit 
of their proprietors, overseers, and drivers ; of the kindness wit 
which they are treated in sickness and health, and of the affluence 
which reigns among them compared with the peasantry of the 
United Kingdom. That the discussions which have taken place 
in Parliament upon this subject have, in many instances, procured 
considerable improvement in the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies, we do not doubt. We have Mr. Bayley’s favour- 
able testimony on this point, and we believe it to * essentially 
correct. But either he was himself cajoled, or he wishes to cajole 
his readers, when he tells us that the negroes do not wish for 
freedom. He heard as much from one or two individuals of the 
race, and concludes, from these solitary cases, that they are all of 
the same way of thinking. Such reasoning as this is too shallow 
to produce any other effect than this,—that it shews the real object 
of such a statement to mean more than strikes the ear. If the 
slaves are happy now, they would be so, ceteris paribus, to the end 
of time; their families would inherit the same notions, and, there- 
fore, nothing need be done towards their emancipation. This is 
the drift of all that Mr. Bayley says upon the subject, and having 
thus briefly adverted to it, we shall pass to those parts of his volume, 
which, when compared with Mr. Coleridge’s work, appear to us to 
have novelty to recommend them. 

Our author went out with his father, a commissary in the army, 
to the Leeward Islands, towards the end of 1825, and arrived first 
at Barbadoes, concerning which island Mr. Coleridge has left 
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nothing to be said. We find that the prejudice which in his time 
prevented the children of the free colou from being taught to 
write, is still continued. Codrington College, however, which 
when that gentleman was at Barbadoes, stood much in need of 
reformation, appears, since then, to have engaged serious attention 
in the proper quarters, and to have undergone considerable im. 
provement in every respect. From Barbadoes our author proceeded 
to St. Vincent, and thence to Grenada, these being the only 
islands in the West Indies which he visited. Of several of the 
other islands he speaks from the reports of others, or from books, 
With respect to Barbadoes and Grenada, Mr. Coleridge had left 
little for him to say, though he has devoted to them five or six 
chapters. His description of St. Vincent is too scattered to be 
brought within a reasonable compass. It is generally considered, 
next to Grenada, one of the most beautiful islands in the West 
Indies. From his chapters upon this island, we shall extract a 
copy of verses which were presented to him by J. C. Smith, Esq. 
of the 27th regiment, which are worth all his own poetry, and his 
prose too, put together. 


I 
‘ My heart is with my Father land, 
Though far from its fields I roam, 
On hills where the breezes soft and bland 
Waft the scent of the bright flow’rs home : 
By tropic gales are my temples fann’d, 
Yet I sigh for the breath of my Father land ! 
II. 
‘ Though nature does all her pomp unfold, 
To catch my wandering eye ; 
I turn from her charms with feelings cold, 
Or pass them unheeded by : 
While the light of memory’s magic spell, 
Hallows each scene in my native dell. 
III. 
‘ The birds flit by in joyous flight, 
On wings of the rainbow’s hue ; 
Or glittering round like gems of light, 
Sip from each flower the dew: 
But no warbling sweet from their throats arise, 
Like the wood notes wild of my native skies. 
Iv. 
‘ The lofty palm with its shadowy plumes, 
Waves in the sun-bright air ; 
The earth is rich with gorgeous blooms, 
And starlight flowers are there : 
But a sweeter breath the flow’rs exhale, 
That drink the dews in my native vale. 
- 


‘Though each mountain path is arched across, 
By the Ferntree’s feathery spray ; 
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And the verdant hues of the velvet moss 
Gleam bright in the rock-hewn way; 
O’er each craggy slope of my native dells, 
The purple heath shakes its fairy bells. 
Vi. 
‘ Though from the foliage-shaded hills, 
The sparkling waters rash, 
And gleaming round a thousand rills 
In the rays of the morning blush! 
There’s many a torrent rainbow spann’d, 
Glides over the rocks of my native land. 
Vit. 
‘ Though the midnight skies are burning bright, 
With many a dazzling star, 
The softer gleam of my own moonlight 
To me is dearer far, 
When its faint and silvery hues are cast 
O’er hills where the days of my youth were past. 
VIII. 
‘ For what are these scenes so soft and fair, 
The gales that sweetly blow— 
The blossoms of earth, or the birds of air, 
Or the skies in their moon-bright glow ; 
If the lovely heart must at distance pine 
From those on whom all its hopes recline ? 
Ix. 
‘ The grass that springs on our fathers’ graves, 
Full many a thought endears— 
There’s a spell in the humblest shrub that waves 
Near the home of our infant years. 
Yea, the simplest leaf does our fondness share 
If its parent bud expanded there. 


xX. 
‘ Oh, thus! though far on a foreign strand, 
My lonely lot is cast ; 
Still, still for thee, my Father land, 
The pulse of my heart beats fast ; 
While many a vision, soft and bland, 
Bears me back to thy shores, my Father land.—pp. 296-298. 


Considering that Mr. Bayley actually visited only three of the 
principal islands of the West Indies, it seems to have been rather 
adventurous in him to give his work so comprehensive a title. It 
is, in fact, chiefly made up from publications long known to every 

y who feels interested about those regions. Some of his 
observations, however, though not new, are dressed up in an inter- 
esting form. He thus speaks of the diseases of those climates :-— 


‘I do net tell the reader that people go to balls night after night, or 
even week after week, in the tropics with impunity. Many a man b 
dancing, drinking, and dissipation, has provoked the attack of that whic 
has effectually prevented him from dancing, drinking, or dissipating more. 
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Many a young and fairy being, many a lovely, innocent, and smilin 
creole, has gained in the merry dance, in that exhilirating whirl, which 
fills her eye with animation, and her heart with joyousness, that which has 
borne her, in her beauty and her bloom, away to an early grave, 

‘ The diseases of the Western Isles leave the invalid but little time for 
penitence or reflection. 

‘In the short space of three days the fever which rages in the brain, and 
burns in the blood of the victim, is either defeated and defied by the hardy 
vigour of a young and healthful constitution, or extinguished by the cold 
and clammy touch of death. To-day I dine with th~ strong and healthy ; 
to-morrow I follow him to his home of homes. The grim skeleton, how. 
ever, is usually more lenient to the old inhabitants than to the new comers, 
It is the seasoning fever that does the work of death. It is this that the 
afflicted father curses with the curse of bitterness; over this does the 
mother mourn in the tenderness of her grief. 

‘But I have seen a hundred of the aged who have passed their grand 
climacterics. Sixty, seventy, eighty years, have rolled over their hoary 
heads, and they are now on the high road to a hundred; and yet the 
shew no signs of dying. They live on in the hardihood of their health, 
in spite of the sighing of their relatives, and the impatience of their heirs, 

‘And I have seen the young too, the young, the beautiful, the brave; 
they came in the pride of health, they were flowers that promised long to 
blossom in their beauty: they were gay, and innocent, and joyous; wild 
as the air they breathed ; unthinking as the earth they trod un; beloved 
by their relatives, admired by their friends, and triumphing in the prospect 
of happiness; and happiness was theirs, and they enjoyed it. And a week 
passed away, a week of pleasure, the dissipated pleasure of the world; 
but it passed soon in its blissfulness, and then came fever, and it seized 
them with its burning grasp; and disease, and it breathed upon them the 
breath of corruption; and a phantom, a grim, gaunt, gloomy, grinning 
phantom, and it touched them with the withering hand of death. So the 
ficwers were blasted in the loneliness of their bloom, and the young in the 
elasticity of their youthfulness, and the beautiful in the pride of their 
beauty, and the brave in the vanity of their courage. They were conveyed 
to their last homes, and their parents wept for them a season, a short sea- 
son, and their relatives mourned for them a while, a little while, and their 
friends missed them for a day or two. After this came pleasure, hand in 
hand with oblivion; and the dance and the festival were resumed, and 
the worms feasted on the buried, and the men forgot them in their gaiety. 

‘In all this there is a deep and impressive warning, but it is a warning 
that is not heeded. I was in Grenada, when the scarlet fever was pursuing 
its ravages; and there such scenes were of every-day occurrence ; indeed, 
I beheve their frequency deprived them of their effect. In the West Indies 
custom reconciles us to the sight of death, as it does in England to the 
sight of misery. And yet, that same fever, I mean the scarlet, is a terrible 
enemy to wrestle with, and there are few who survive the combat. 

‘In the West Indies, however, any fever is bad enough, and I think the 
“‘seasoner,” is as bad as any. I had one in Barbadoes, that thinned ana 
weakened me; another in St. Vincent, that nearly hilt me, and a third in 
Grenada, that nearly killed me. 


‘This fever attacked me one morning after a dance of my own, and two 
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or three after the entertainment I have already spoken of, given by the 
Governor. It was the dissipation of these two nights, and two more be- 
sides, that had fairly knocked me up; and it was my father who in a great 
fright sent for a doctor to recover me. 

* Now, next to the approach of death and the devil himself, I do shudder 
at the forthcoming of a doctor. Let him be physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, or apprentice, equally doth he terrify me with his prescriptions. My 
fancy teemeth with pills, and the payment for the same; with visits, 
(guinea visits), vexations, and vital air ; with blisters, boluses, and the bile ; 
with hot waters, bleeding, and Gil Blas-isms—the very thought of the 
remedy is to me worse than the disease. 

‘But the doctor came though, and there was no help for it; and he felt 
my beating pulse, and said it went very quick ; and my burning forehead, 
and pronounced it very hot; and my palpitating heart, and told me there 
was a lady in the case; whereat 1 muttered, God forbid! and gave him a 
guinea for his pains and his penetration.’—pp. 468—47/. 


The distinctions and shades of society in the West Indies, are 
scarcely intelligible to an European who has not visited those 
regions. There is first the samboe, who is the child of a mulatto 
father and a negro mother, or vice versa; next in order of remove 
from the black is the mulatto, who is the child of a white man 
and a negro woman ; the third is called the quadroon, being the 
offspring of a white man and a mulatto mother: supposing the 
quadroon to have a child by a white man, it would be called a 


mustee; a mustee by a white man, it would be called a musti- 
hini; a mustiphini by a white man, it would be a quintroon. 


his is the last shade of slavery, for the child of a quintroon by a 
white woman is free in the eye of the law. All the grades, how- 
ever they may be mingled, pass under the general appellation of 
coloured people, amongst whom, especially the ladies, our author 
finds abundant charms. 


‘If I accord the palm of female beauty to the ladies of colour, I do not 
at the same time deteriorate the attraction of the fairer creoles; the stately 
and graceful demeanour which calls upon us to admire the one, does not 
forbid us to be fascinated by the modest loveliness of the other; yet I will 
acknowledge that I prefer the complexion that is tinged, if not too darkly, 
with all the richness of the olive, to the face which, however fair in its pale- 
ness, can never look as lovely as when it wore the rose-blush of beauty 
which has faded away. 

‘I know no prettier scene then a group of young and handsome co- 
loured girls taking their evening walk along the moonlit avenues of moun- 
tain cabbage trees, which are generally found in the vicinity of the West 
India towns. They are extremely fond of dress, and make their toilet with 
much taste and extravagance. 

‘A sort of many coloured turban is twisted gracefully about their heads ; 
their dresses of spotless silk or muslin are fastened with a flowing sash of 
ribbon, of the brightest hue (for nearly all of them are fond of dashing 
colours); their pretty ancles are ornamented with gay sandals, tied over 
le bas de soie blanc, and the tout ensemble is adorned with bracelets, and 

roaches, and ear-rings, which only doubloons can procure, but which they 
Cannot resist buying, parce qu’elles sont si jolies. 
VOL. XIV. os 
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‘1 do not, however, think their love of dress would yield to their love of 

leasure, for though the climate inclines them (and every body else) to be 
- and languishing to a miracle, yet they have a high flow of spirits, and 
a natural liveliness of disposition, which enables them to dance, and pla 
and romp, and enjoy themselves with as much gaiety of heart as their 
fairer sisters on the hills of Albion. 

‘With all this, they have much to answer for, for I do wisely opine, 
that they are the grand cause of much of the immorality that prevails in 
the West Indies; although I will endeavour to lighten the = of blame 
that lies upon their fair (or rather dark) shoulders to the best of my poor 
ability. 

‘ Ali the world know (and it would be well if they did not) that many 
(for the sake of charity and chastity, I will not say all) of the managers on 
estates, and residents in the towns of the tropics, have sacrificed all their 
national morality at the shrine of a deceased philosopher, and formed a 
very improper liason d'amour in lieu of that very proper Liason de mariage— 


‘That binds so firmly and that wears so well,” 


with various olive coloured divinities, who ‘love them for themselves 
alone,” and take the greatest possible care of their legitimate homes and of 
their illegitimate children. 

‘ Now, all this is a great bore, and causes more trouble to moral authors 
and respectable clergymen than the reader has any idea of ; and while the 
practice exists (and, God knows, I think it will exist for ever in some 
places), there will be little chance of reforming the morals of the worthy 
inhabitants of the Antilles. 

‘The custom I have alluded to arises from three causes, first and prin- 
cipally, from slavery, which has a bias upon every thing connected with it. 
Secondly, from the attractive powers of the male buckras—British, Scotch, 
and Irish; and thirdly, from the proud and haughty spirit of the coloured 
ladies themselves. 

‘ Generally speaking, they look down (and very unjustly) with a feeling 
of contempt on men of their own colour, who are in rank, wealth, and si- 
tuation of life, fairly on a level with themselves, and rather than live with 
them a virtuous and inoffensive life, they prefer dwelling with a white man 
in a state of moral degradation: again, the mulatto, finding himself de- 
spised by women of his own colour, is obliged to seek a companion among 
those of a darker hue; and he, in his turn, deeming her unworthy to be 
his wife, will only maintain her in the condition of a concubine. It is thus 
that profligacy and immorality, beginning in the dwelling of the proprietor, 
descend to the hovel of the slave, and are everywhere practised though 
they are everywhere condemned. 

‘The change in this system, which it would be so desirable to effect, 
must be, like emancipation, gradual; and yet I think the method is simple, 
and will do its work rapidly, although it will have to contend with strong 
Z. established prejudices, and the mighty influences of long custom and 

abit. 

‘In my opinion, it is to be effected by that liberal spirit, in the minds 
of those who compose the legislature of the several colonies, which will 
induce them to grant to the coloured men those privileges (many would 


term them rights) which they are anxious to enjoy, and certainly not un- 
worthy to obtain. 
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‘The coloured man is a being essentially differing from the slave : proud 
of heart, independent in spirit, valuing freedom, if it be ible, more 
than Englishmen value it, because he is living in a land of siaine ambi- 
tious, industrious, anxious to acquire knowledge, and often self-educated 
to a surprising degree, tenacious of his rights, decided in his character, 
loyal to his king, looking with a jealous eye upon his white brethren, 
seeking to be elevated to the same level, and desirous of moving in the 
same rank ; fierce when stimulated to action, but too peaceable to attack 
without an injury; looking down with scorn, often a cruel scorn, upon 
his dependents and inferiors, and hardly acknowledging, even to himself, 
the superiority of those above him; firm in his principles of religion, 
willing to receive instruction, and to listen with attention to precepts that 
may tend, either to enlighten his ignorance, or increase his knowledge ; 
striving to maintain, wen a respectable appearance, and to gain, by 
honest industry, that which will enable him to vie, in point of exterior, 
with the whites. 

‘Such a character fits him for the enjoyment of many privileges ; and, 
provided his ambition be limited within proper bounds, to grant him those 
privileges would be to make him a good citizen, and give him an import- 
ance in the eyes of women of colour, which would go far towards effecting 
a most desirable object; I mean the encouragement of marriage between 
them, and the weakening of those motives which induce the coloured women 
to live in immorality with a white protector. 

‘If from religion she were to learn the impropriety of such a connexion, 
and from experience the happiness of a legitimate union with one of her 
own rank, (provided that rank were elevated, and rendered more important 
by the privileges I have alluded to), she would hardly, I think, when her 
vanity was once satisfied, sacrifice the advantages of the latter to the dis- 
advantages of the former state. 

‘With her white protector, her situation can be any thing but enviable; 
she lives with him as a concubine, not as a companion; she feels herself 
his inferior, she cannot mingle with his guests, she may not be introduced 
into society, she does not dine at his table; her situation is degraded, 
though, from habit, many view it in a less hateful light; her children are 
illegitimate, and her attachment to their father (sincere and constant as it 
may be, and generally is) resembles the attachment of an old and faithful 
servant, rather than the love of a fond and affectionate wife. 

‘A connexion with a respectable man of her own colour would be the 
very reverse of this :—she would be his wife, his equal, his companion ; 
their children would be legitimate, their friendships mutual, their society 
the same, and their pleasures shared together; their union would be 
— by religion and morality, and held respectable in the eye of the 
world, 

‘Therefore, to encourage the marriages between coloured people,— 
which would, assuredly, take place oftener, if the men possessed those 
privileges which would give them an importance sufficient to satisfy the 
vanity of the women,—and_ to discourage those connexions which custom 
has established, and which the principles of religion must overthrow, must, 
I think, be the first object of those who really seek to lay the foundation 
of something like a moral system in the West Indies. 

‘I do not deny that the task is difficult, or that the undertaking is great, 


Irn2 
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but still I think it may be gradually accomplished if properly begun. The 
grants to the coloured people of Grenada have already produced good effect. 
In that island, the class to which I allude are a most respectable and 
estimable body of men, and eminently deserving of all they have obtained, 

‘They are looked upon with less prejudice, their grants are more 
numerous, their wealth more considerable, their privileges more extensive, 
and their usefulness more perceived, than in any other island. Several of 
them are merchants, and have extensive stores in the town, and nearly all 
of them have received (or given themselves, which sufficiently proves their 
ambition to know) an education little inferior to that of many men who 
have been brought up in the public schools of England ; and, at ail events, 
greatly above that of one-half of the white overseers, and even managers, 
on estates in the country. 

‘The public papers, in one or two islands, are conducted by persons of this 
class, and the proprietor, and sole editor, of the ‘St. George’s Chronicle” 
is a worthy young man of colour ; yet I do not hesitate to assert, that his 
paper (with the exception of the “St. Vincent Gazette,” not that by 
authority, and perhaps one of the journals of Barbados) is, for the spirit 
of its leading articles, as well as for the general arrangement of its matter, 
the best paper printed in the Leeward Islands. His almanack, also, 
stands unrivalled for the elegance of its typography, and the usefulness of 
its contents. 

‘In Grenada, too, the ladies of colour have not shown themselves behind 
the men in their progress in civilization: they are, generally speaking, 
better educated than their sisters in the other colonies, and many of them 
can play on the piano, and sing with very fair execution. 

‘ They have also, to their credit, acquired a better character for morality 
and religion; they are regular in their attendance at church, and are not 
unfrequent guests at the communion table: they already discourage the 
immoral connexions, of which they are themselves the offspring, and seek 
a more legitimate union—marriage, with white men it is true, but still 
marriage. 

‘Many of my countrymen have been induced to enter with them the 


temple of Hymen, and I shall marvel not to hear that more have followed 
their example.’—pp. 493—500. 


Mr. Bayley, with the assistance of those who have preceded 
him, in treating of the West Indies, has favoured us with several 
chapters upon the earthquakes and hurricanes which have occa- 
sionally desolated those islands; upon their productions, soil, 
climate, and natural history. These subjects having been so often 
discussed, and our author having added nothing to the series of 
facts which have been already recorded concerning them, we shall 
prefer listening to what he has to say of the creole ladies. 

: A young creole—for creoles, like other ladies, are always young —is a 
being whose languid beauty in the oppressive heat of the morning will cap- 
tivate you as much as her lively gaiety of heart in the brilliant soirée of the 
evening; but if we turn to her domestic qualities, to her industry, her 
activity, (except in the dance), her economy, and the fulfilment of her 
household duties, I think we must accord the palm to the ladies of Great 
Britain, In every thing that is beautiful she excels—in every thing that 
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is useful—voila une autre chose. Yet this is partly the effect of climate, 
partly of education, and partly of circumstances. Slavery, too, which, as 
| before said, has a bias on every thing around it, influences this as well 
as other questions. Creole children pass the first ten or twelve years of 
their lives in their native island; during this period they receive little or no 
instruction, and can barely read and write; they are nursed and taken 
care of principally by their own slaves; and, as it may be easily supposed, 
they spend much time in their company. Childhood is the age of imita- 
tion; the age when example has more effect than precept; it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that creole children, like all others, should imbibe 
the tastes and gain the language of those by whom they are surrounded. 
The slaves, also, are not backward in teaching the picaninny buckras all 
that is most pernicious of their prejudices and their superstitions. The 
old black women of the tropics have their jumbees, and their evil spirits, 
just as the ancient nurses of the colder regions have their ghosts and 
goblins ; and the effect produced by a nancy story on the minds of the 
young creoles, is precisely similar to that caused by the narration of Old 
Bogie tales in England, and by no means so innocent as the Arabian 
Nights or the Gesta Romanorum. 

‘Therefore, with strong superstitious notions in their minds, with the 
same love of plantains, pepper-pot, and calliloo that is manifested by the 
offspring of the slaves; with the spirit of idleness which would lead them 
to call a servant up stairs to pick up their pocket handkerchief if it chanced 
to fall; with the drawling tones with which, instead of saying, ‘* Susan, 
where are you going ?” they would ask, “‘ Aunte Suse, where you do go 
dis morning?” and with a total ignorance of every thing but their 
names and their alphabet, they are sent (and very prudeutly) home for 
education. 

‘They remain a few years in England, and at the age of sixteen or 
eighteen return to the Antilles, altogether altered beings. They are now 
not only fair and beautiful, but clever and accomplished ; they dance 
gracefully, sing divinely, play charmingly, they talk French, comme les 
Francaises mémes ; they work fancy work, and have read all the best 
authors, with the exception of Byron and Moore, and these last are poets 
whose productions the boarding-school ladies do not allow their pupils to 
read till after they are married. 

‘ All these accomplishments, however, have not made them industrious ; 
in a boarding-school they have not learned the principles of domestic 
sa and certainly that knowledge will not be attained in the West 
ndies, 

‘To those who expect to be united to the wealthy and the great, it may 
uot be deemed necessary; they may have their slaves about them, ready 
io attend to all their wants, and to anticipate all their desires; but this 
cannot be the case with all; some will form an union with men, who, 
though they may be competent and independent, are only enabled to 
maintain that competency and independence by a proper management and 
skilful economy. Such men will expect to find useful and domestic qua- 
lities in those who have charmed them with their accomplishments, and 
Captivated them with their beauty ; and if they find them not, though they 
may adore the charms and graces of their youthful figures, the sweet and 
unsophisticated purity of their hearts, the mild and yielding gentleness of 
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their manners, their love, their innocence, their affection, their guileless 
spirits, and their romantic enthusiasm, they will mourn in secret over the 
inactivity of spirit and the inability for exertion engendered by education, 
and rendered resistless by the oppressive influence of a relaxing and 
enervating climate. 

‘ Look at the life of a creole; she rises at an early hour, earlier, perhaps, 
than her sisters of the same rank in Europe; she repairs, en dishabille, to 
her breakfast, and after this she passes her morning either in reading some 
light production, or in practising those sweet and simple airs which charm 
her hearers in the evening, or in the execution of some fancy work. The 
two hours that precede her appearance at the dining-table, are devoted to 
sleep and dress, and the evening is spent in gaiety. Thus do the years 
roll away in the tropics, thus do the lovely inhabitants of the Antilles 
pass their mornings in inactivity, and their evenings in pleasure ; thus do 
they - 

: ‘“¢ Gather May flowers while ’tis May,” 


while the attendants that surround them perform for them the domestic 
duties which may devolve on their situations as wives or mothers. 

‘This is the custom of the country; the system of education may be 
blameable, but the fair beings educated should not partake of the blame: 
and even if the idleness of the lovely creole were deserving of censure, yet 
there is so much to admire in her character, so much purity in her heart, 
so much affection in her spirit, so much gentleness in her manner, that it 
were impossible not to lose all memory of her faults in the pleasing con- 
templation of her many virtues. —pp. 572—575. 


_ Far from being surprised at the apparent depression under which 
literature languishes in the West Indies, we rather rejoice to learn 
that it engages so much attention beneath so warm a sun. 


*Lirerature in the West Indies is at a low ebb. Booksellers are 
hardly known, and books little patronized. Reading is by no meansa 
favourite amusement among the inhabitants. Many of the planters and 
private gentlemen have tolerable libraries, and superb book-cases to contain 
them; but I am inclined to think that the vais volumes, cased, 2s 
they generally are, in gilt calf or Russia, are more for ornament than use; 
they contribute to furnish the rooms, but very little to improve the under- 
standing of the West Indians; the fact is, the climate is too hot for study, 
and their minds are too much fatigued with the cares of business, to lead 
them to seek for relaxation in any but very light reading, and very little 
even of that. Were I asked, I should give it as my opinion, that the 
coloured people read more than any other class of inhabitants in the 
Antilles. They have an innate desire for information, and a wish to ac- 
quire knowledge, which is always most praiseworthy, and is very often 
most successful. 

‘ The publications printed in the West Indies are seldom any other than 
newspapers and almanacks. Of the former there are usually two published 
in each island; though in Jamaica, Barbados, and the larger colonies, 
there are perhaps more. In these the leading articles are some of them 
well written, the political remarks strong and independent, and the general 
arrangement of matter often considerable, and seldom uninteresting. The 
standard of talent, however, varies greatly in the different islands ; and 
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there are a few that display a vast superiority over the rest. Among these 
| think | may mention the St. Vincent Gazette, by Drape, in which the 
articles are generally as well written as they are badly printed, exposin 
vast talent but little care; and the St, George’s Chronicle, in whica bot 
care and talent are mingled to a very creditable degree, 

‘The almanacks are commonly of two kinds; one printed on a sheet 
for pasting up in the counting-houses of the merchants, and one in a small 
volume, containing a good deal of useful information,—for the pocket. 

‘The almanacks published in Grenada are the most perfect that have 
yet appeared both for the elegance of their typograph the usefulness of 
their contents: that printed by Baker is illustrated by a neat lithographic 
drawing, and he deserves great credit for having been the first to obdace 
one with such an embellishment. 

‘I have often thought that a good monthly periodical would do well in 
the West Indies, but | have been told, that where the attempt has been 
made, it has usually proved unsuccessful, from having fallen into per- 
sonalities, so generally disliked, and yet so difficult to be avoided in a 
small community. 

‘] believe there are a few book societies in the Antilles, founded for 
the very laudable purpose of procuring from England, for the amusement 
of the fair creoles, all the new novels of the day; but I apprehend that 
the vast numbers monthly poured forth by those giants of the publishing 
world, Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, a others, will reduce those ladies 
to content themselves with choosing only the good ones; par exemple, 
“The Man of the World,” the “ Exclusives,” the Manners of the day,” 
“Paul Clifford,” and a few others. In the West Indies, though, as I 
have before said, the field open to the talented is not a wide one, yet 
there are many persons of first rate ability, whose productions are perhaps 
little known, and therefore little valued. 

‘ «* There’s many a flow’ret born to blush unseen ;”’ 
and there is many a sweet and plaintive poet in the tropic isles, whose 
merit would win for him, in England, the fair wreath of fame. In the 
island of Grenada, there is an author whose abilities are of the first order ; 
the following sonnet, quoted from the St. George’s Chronicle, is no bad 
specimen of his powers : 
Son NET. 


‘“ Two wretched years have pass’d, since by thy side, 
Over yon river’s rugged bank I hung, 
And saw thy fair face in its lucid tide, 
And heard its echoes woo thy tuneful tongue ; 
No more on life’s smooth current I rejoice, 
For never shall thy beaming eye again 
Gild its smooth lapse, nor thy melodious voice 
Bid friendship, love, and mild affection reign ! 
Yet on this mournful day, though years have flown, 
Still in her magic mirror fancy views 
Thy beauty’s semblance, still the silver tone 
Of thy sweet voice her varied pow'r renews, 
And even in my sad heart’s inmost seat 
Shall that lov’d voice responsive echoes meet.” 
‘Who after this shall deny that there are poets in the Antilles !’—pp. 


577—580, 
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Our English ladies are, without comparison, the genteelest 
dressers in the world, particularly when they contrive, as they now 
do, to mingle a spice of the coquetry of the French with their own 
nature, modesty, and grace. We regret to find that their example 
is not preferred in the West Indies to the whimsical fashions of 
Paris, which obtain universal dominion not only in the Antilles, 
but over the whole South American continent. 


‘ Dress in the West Indies is seldom studied by any but the fairer sex, 
The young gentlemen of the tropics do not imitate the beau ideals of dan- 
dyism who are daily wont to stroll in Regent-street, the Quadrant, the 
Burlington, and the Bond. They are content to be dressed plainly and 
well. White is the standard suit, being lighter and cooler than any other, 
and more adapted to the climate. The ladies, however, are, I think, fond 
of a varie‘y of colours, and the ribbons which arrive from France, vid 
Martinique, furnish them with “numbers numberless.” A great fancy 
for bijouterie is also the foible or the forte of the fair creoles, and they 
show much taste in their choice of these 

‘<< trifles which cost no trifle.” 

‘The slaves and free blacks have a great rage for dress, and will scruple 
at no means to obtain it; but, in my opinion, the ladies of colour excel 
all the rest in taste and tact, and stand unrivalled in the art of adorning 
their persons. 

* Les modes de Paris, and le petit Courier des dames, are as much studied 
by the ladies of the tropics as by the fair daughters of Albion, and large 
sleeves, large bonnets, and fringe flounces are as much in vogue in the 
Antilles as in this city of cities. The dressmakers are all very clever and 
very extravagant, but I believe that les petits modistes of Barbados and 
Trinidad are deemed superior to those of the smaller islands.'—pp.580--581. 


Mr. Bayley has very properly suggested, that the scenery of the 
West Indian islands would furnish highly diversified and interesting 
subjects for the panoramic painters, who have produced such won- 
ders in the Strand and Leicester-Square. The landscape views, 
which they present also in great numbers, might usefully employ 
some of our young artists. Our author seems to have very little 
talent, or rather of exertion, in this way. The three or four 
lithographic prints which are scattered through his volume 
are decidedly the most execrable specimens of “views” we have 
ever beheld. His written descriptions are generally very meagre; 
and yet we recollect one little attempt at scenic painting which 
shews that with a little more industry, and more reliance upon 
his own powers, he might have produced a book ten times 
better in every respect than that which he has partly very loosely 
written and partly compiled. We allude to the commencement of 
the thirty-fifth chapter, where, as if by mere accident, he writes— 
‘The bells of the estates were ringing, to call the negroes to their 
work; the sound of the merry conch shells struck upon my ¢ar 
as the drivers blew the sonorous blast that summoned their gangs 
to the field ; the bland breeze of the morning passed softly through 
the trees; the sun was peeping over the eastern hills of St. Vincent, 
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and darting his splendid beams into the green vallies below ; the 
dew was updrawn from the wild flowers that grew by the road 
side, and the negroes were driving to the rich pasture lands, when, 
returning from my morning ride, I beheld the signal for the packet,’ 
xe, Not only landscape but portrait painters, would find abun- 
dance of be | in the Antilles. Their public amusements are 
remarkably scanty. , 

‘There are few places of public entertainment in these islands, and the 
societies are usually obliged to seek for amusement among themselves and 
in their own gay parties. In some of the colonies there are amateur 
theatres, but the acting, though tolerable, is seldom brought to any de- 
gree of perfection. 

‘T saw an attempt made by the coloured people to get up a little theatre 
in Grenada, and the amateurs performed one or two farces in a very cre- 
ditable manner. One of Shakspeare’s tragedies proved less successful, and 
was not so much in unison with the popular taste as a more lively piece. 
The persons deserved to succeed, because they displayed an enterprising 
spirit, and made some exertion to get on; but I do not think the receipts 
could have paid them for the expenses they incurrred. 

‘I was also once present at a concert given by Kean the vocalist, who 
visited nearly all the islands for that purpose, and met with great encou- 
ragement. 

‘ A sort of physioramic exhibition, little better than a puppet-show, and 
some sleight of hand tricks by a juggler, attracted many visiters ; and 
these three diversions were all the public amusements [ heard of in the 
West Indies.’-—-pp. 581—582. 


Water drinkers, it seems, have little chance in those regions. 


‘These are a class of people by no means numerous in the Antilles, and 
yet there a few who arrive in these hot islands with a determination to 
drink no wine. This is a resolution which I would recommend to none. 
Living too low is almost as bad as living too high; and in the enervating 
and weakening climate of the West Indies, it is highly necessary to take 
sufficient to support nature, and keep up the strength of the constitution, 
without going to excess. The wine is generally good, especially the 
Madeira; and when taken moderately, cannot produce bad effects. 
Water drinkers in the tropics are usually obliged to change their habit: 
they find that their beverage, even though it may have passed through a 
dripstone, which has made it very pure and very cool, is nevertheless of 
a nature likely to engender dysentry, cholera morbus, and other tropical 
diseases,’—p, 584, 

The superstitious practices known under the general appellation 
of Obeah, are now nearly extinct. 


‘Onzan, or the detestable practice of spells, formerly existed to a 
great degree among the negroes, but it is now fast disappearing, and, I 
have no doubt, will shortly be extinct. It was first introduced into our 
colonies by the Africans, who have their minds filled with superstition. 
The many who once executed these spells were called Obi people, and 
pretended to be able to cause the death of all those who offended them 
by catching their shadows. Had they only pretended, it would have been 
well, but their pretensions were often fatally put into practice, and the 
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number of negroes lost on the various estates, in the different islands 
rendered it necessary that the legislature should take it into consideration, 

‘ There is no doubt but that the catching the shadows of their victims, 
or holding them spell-bound, was only a false pretence invented by the 
Obi men for murdering them by sinister means. Mr. Barclay, who was 
present at the trial of a notorious Obeah man on a plantation in Jamaica, 
tells us that ‘‘ one of the witnesses,.a negro belonging to the same estate, 
was asked, ‘ Do you know the prisoner to be an Obeah man ?—* Yes, 
Massa; shadow catcher true.’ ‘ What do you mean by a shadow catcher?’ 
‘ him ha coffin’ (a little coffin produced), ‘ him set for catch dem shadow,’ 
‘What shadow do you mean?—‘ When him set Obeah for summary’ 
(somebody) ‘ him catch dem shadow and dem go dead;’ and too surel 
they were soon dead when he pretended to have caught their shadows, by 
whatever means it was effected.” 

‘ When this practice was found to be attended with such dreadful con- 
sequences, the governments of the several islands, after disencouraging it 
by every means in their power, made it punishable by death. This 
salutary law has effectually limited the occurrence of Obeah: the yearly 
decrease of Africans in the colonies lessens the prevalence of superstition ; 
and the light of religion, which is every where dispelling the gloom of 
ignorance, among many other evils will remedy this.’—pp. 585—587. 


Mr. Bayley has given a few words of advice to out-goers, with 
which we shall conclude these extracts. 


‘Most persons who go to the West Indies are at a loss to know what 
are the best means for preparing their constitutions for a change of climate; 
what are the most necessary things to take out, and how they should com- 
port themselves on their arrival, in order to maintain their health, Qn 
these subjects, to future outgoers, I will give a word or two of advice. 

‘ First,—be sure to lay in a sufficient stock of light summer clothing, 
unless, indeed, you prefer paying cent. per cent. in the Antilles. 

‘ Secondly,—carry with you a reasonable proportion of English pickles 
and preserves ; you will otherwise find the want of them, as they are very 
rare in the tropics. 

‘ Thirdly,—do not take a servant with you on any account; by so doing 
you will incur great expense and trouble, and what is more, you will never 
be able to keep your domestic ; for if she be a woman she will get marred 
and leave you; and if he be a man, he will either desert you to speculate 
for himself, or to obtain some situation in the country, or he will become 
discontented with the life which he must of necessity lead. Add to this, on 
board ship, instead of being able to attend on you, there are a thousand 
chances to one but that your servants are themselves sea sick and requitt 
attention. i 

‘ Fourthly,—obtain letters of introduction to one or two of the principal 
inhabitants of the island you are going to, and you will find a ready pass- 
port to the best society. 

‘Fifthly,—during your voyage, take a dose of Epsom salts once a week, 
but when you arrive, do not gain the habit of taking too much medicine, 
it will only weaken your constitution. 

‘Sixthly,—when you have passed the line, do not expose yourself too mut 
in the heat of the day, by walking in the sun on the deck of your vessel. 

* Seventhly,—when you reach the West Indies, and begin to enter into 
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the gaieties of the place, live moderately, and, if possible, regularly. Ride 
or bathe in the morning, and walk in the evening ; for exercise, when not 
carried to excess, is good. Do not venture out in the heat of the day more 
than you can help. Drink a fair proportion of sangaree, and do not be 
afraid of it, or make it too weak. Buy a box of sedlitz powders, and take 
one in a glass of water every day before breakfast. Rise at gun-fire, and, 
when you can, go to bed at the same sober time. 

Righthly,— Wear flannel ; you will find it devilish hot, but very good 
for the health. 

‘Ninthly,—never check the perspiration by going into a draught when 
you are hot; do not drink cold water, and avoid catching cold, which is a 
serious thing in the tropics. 

‘Tenthly and lastly,—Bear the bites of the musquitos and sand-flies 
like a philosopher.’—pp. 587, 588. 


Although this volume cannot boast much of originality, yet it 


contains a very complete view of the present state and past history 
of the West Indies. 





Ant. V.—1l. Papers relative to the Affairs of Greece. 
A. Protocols of Conferences held in London. 
B. Protocols of Conferences held at Constantinople. 
C. 1.—Convention of Alexandria. 
11.— Blockade of the Dardanelles. 
111.—Raising of Greek Blockades. 

2. Communications with his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, 
relating to the Sovereignty of Greece. 

Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by command 
of his Majesty, May, 1830. 

3. Observations on an eligible Line of Frontier for Greece as 
an independent state. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Charch, 
late Generalissimo of Greece, With a Preface, by the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. 8vo. pp. 22. 
London: Ridgway. 1830. 


Tue century in which we live has witnessed many surprising 
novelties, not only without precedent in history, but without a 
parallel in the wildest of those fictions which range under the 
hame of romance. Of these, the rise and fall of apoleon have 
been, and will probably continue to be, the most astonishing won- 
ders of all. But not much inferior in interest, and scarcely second 
in singularity to the fortunes of that soldier, is the story of the 
resuscitation of Greece, from the thraldom of nearly four hundred 
years, and of the combined exertions which have been made by 
the three most powerful states in Europe to reward her insurrection 
and her bravery, by giving her a new, and not an undistinguished, 
place among the nations. 

Since the last general peace, the system of the great powers of 
t € continent has been not to interfere in the domestic concerns of 
their nei hbours, except for the purpose of repressing rebellion, 
“xtinguishing ideas of liberty, and fortifying what is called the 
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legitimacy of established thrones. Thus Austria quelled the rising 
spirit of constitutionalism in Naples and Sardinia; and France. 
morally assisted by Austria and Russia, overthrew the cortes 
government of Spain. But for the last ten years we have seen 
the subjects of the Porte, in the Morea and the northern provinces 
of ancient Greece, as well as in the islands, arrayed in arms against 
their ‘‘ legitimate” sovereign, sustaining a sanguinary struggle for 
the recovery of their freedom, and not only cheered from the com- 
mencement of their resistance by the liberal voice of Europe, but 
secretly, and latterly in the most open and undisguised manner, 
assisted by Russia and France, in direct opposition to the princi- 
ples which they had sanctioned, or carried into execution, in other 
parts of the continent. England, who has since the peace uni- 
formly avoided interfering in the domestic interests of foreign 
nations, excepting Portugal, which she was bound by solemn 
treaties to protect from invasion, has even been seduced to advance 
beyond the usual line of her phlegmatic policy, and to take a con- 
spicuous, if not a leading part in the settlement of Greece. 

There is something new, and to the friends of freedom much 
that is cheering, in all this. Hitherto, when the chances of war, 
or the consequences of civil commotion, gave to powerful monarchs 
an influence in the regulation of territories that owned no master, 
the rule was to make a partition of the spoil between them. But 
in the case of Greece we see a perfect absence of self interest on 
the part of the powers who have interposed in her behalf. Not 
only do they repel the idea of appropriating to themselves a single 
foot of land, or a path on the sea, but when a Prince was to be 
chosen for the new state, their first resolution was that he should 
not be taken from any of their three reigning families. The history 
of their proceedings on this occasion possesses, therefore, all the 
charms of novelty, and all the benefits of a magnanimous example. 
In its details some mistakes may have occurrred ; but in its prin- 
ciple it is full of the most unfading glory for the sovereigns under 
whose auspices, and for the statesmen through whose instrumen- 
tality, the negociations, of which it is composed, were carried on. 

In the papers before us, referring particularly to the reports of 
Count Bulgary, the Russian resident in Greece, and of Admiral 
de Rigny, one of the best informed men in the French service, we 
have a clear and authentic account of the state in which Greece 
was, about the period when Mr. Canning resolved to interest him- 
self in her fortunes. It is of importance to contemplate ber then 
condition for a moment, as we shall have reason to conclude that 
it has not since materially altered, and that its evil ingredients have 
exercised but too fatal an influence upon the events which have, 
we trust only for a short season however, postponed the consumma- 
tion of her independence. It is comesieakas that we have no des- 
patches from Mr. Dawkins, our own resident, on this important 
subject. Indeed the contributions of that gentleman to the stock 
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of information which these papers contain, are confined to one or 
two dry short official communications, which tell us of nothing more 
than the mere execution of a routine duty. From Count Bul 

we learn, that about the period in question, Greece exhibited a 
spectacle of devastation and misery. The Provisional Government, 
‘notwithstanding the acknowledged wisdom of its chief,’ was 
attended with embarrassment, and calculated only to aggravate the 
evils of her situation, and ‘ perhaps even to render them irremedi- 
able’ Her finances were in ruin, her internal administration 
wholly disorganized, and no prospect seemed likely to offer itself of 
any amelioration in one case or the other. Her influential classes, 
oppressed as they had been during three ages of slavery, when the 
virtues and the knowledge which are necessary to uphold a political 
society were fatal to those who possessed them, became, upon her 
revolution, the greatest impediments to her prosperity. Those 
classes are headed by the Primates of Greece, who have long 
been the mere minions of the Turkish satraps, and the most ready 
instruments of their tyranny. ‘They form,’ says the Count, ‘a 
caste of men, whom no advice, or benevolent effort, will be able to 
recal into the paths of order, and to whom every regular govern- 
ment becomes a motive for exciting trouble and anarchy.’ ‘They 
see, ‘adds the same intelligent observer, ‘a principle of oppression 
in the wisdom of a government, which becomes to them the more 
odious as it forbids rapine, punishes the guilty, and protects the 
oppressed.’ It was to be expected that such men as these would 
grasp at every opportunity of continuing their lawless power ; 
hence they very readily joined with the numberless constitution 
manufacturers who, from time to time, flocked from France, Ger- 
many, England, and other parts of Europe, to Greece, in order to 
turn to their own profit the chances of the revolution. 

It is very remarkable, and highly honourable to the mass of 
the Greek people, that, celatiaiaation the efforts of the Primates 
and their foreign associates to produce fresh agitations, upon the 
arrival of Count Capo d’Istria amongst them, they, on the contrary, 
cheerfully and eagerly resumed, at his voice, the peaceable habits 
of industry. Both in insular and continental Greece, tranquillity 
has, since then, continued to prevail. This is clearly seen in the 
security of the roads, and in the absence of those disorders and 
crimes which are so common to a people just liberated from op- 
pression, and from the turmoil of a long and sanguinary contest. 

As soon as the Treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, signed in Lon- 
don—a Treaty, the terms of which need not be repeated—became 
‘nown in Greece, we have the evidence of M. de Rigny, that it 
found at once numbers of opponents. It is, perhaps, to be la- 
mented, that the boundaries of the future state were not in the first 
instance fixed upon, and indicated in that instrument. This ques- 
tion has been, throughout, the great source of irritation, and, finally, 
the stumbling block of the negotiations. And when we say that 
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the boundaries ought to have been decided upon, before the Treaty was 
signed, we must add our humble opinion, that they ought to have 
included all those territories in which the Greeks form a majority of 
the population, and in which they successfully contended for a rea. 
sonable period of time against the authority of the Porte. There is 
no good reason (assuming the policy of interference at all) why the 
independence of those who fought in theMorea, should be established 
exclusively of those who had earned equal titles to the same reward 
in the fields of Thessaly and Epirus. At least some provision 
ought to have been made for giving the Greek patriots of the north 
a suitable habitation in the new state; and if the native provinces 
were not to be included within its confines, that at least they 
should be offered an exchange of territory. 

No prospect of any arrangement of this kind was offered in the 
Treaty, and hence, M. de Rigny informs us, that the Roumeliots, 
both in and out of the Assemblies, resolved to withhold their assent 
from it. ‘ They think that, because their prospect of being included 
within the boundaries is uncertain, they have little risk to run by 
opposition.’ But we must give the able report of the Admiral more 
in detail. He observes, 


‘1 think that the mass of the population, if they could be consulted by 
some other intervention than that of the Greek Chiefs themselves, would 
gladly accept any arrangement whatever. Ask the unhappy inhabitants 
of the Morea,—harrassed, despoiled, and plundered alternately by the 
Turks, and by the Palicari! Ask the islands of the pear ete 
every one of which a band of land and sea pirates gives the law! Examine 
what is passing at Syra, at Tinos, at Naxos, at Paros, at Milo, where 
bands of Candiots, of Caxiots, of Sphactiots, come and establish then- 
selves as rulers, and leave nothing to the inhabitants, sometimes not even 
the liberty of complaining. But, at the same time that the greater part 
of the population of the continent and of the islands suffer from this state 
of things, it must be remarked that these calamities are inflicted on the 
Morea by the Primates and Chiefs:—on the islands, by the supremacy 
which the Hydriots have arrogated to themselves, in sending their own 
people to form the local Authorities; by all those, in short, who, sometimes 
with an order from Government, and sometimes without one, come and 
levy contributions, of which no part comes to the Government. And what 
is this same Government? Nobody obeys it. The Generals in chief whom 
it has appointed, almost hold it in derision. The Commissariat, when It 
has a few thousand piastres to distribute, would be the real Government. 
But no sooner is the money gone, than those who have not participated ™ 
the distribution, exclaim that the Government is guilty of favouritism,— 
that it excites intrigues. Cochrane puts in his claim s—Church his;— 
Fabvier has equal pretensions, since his portion is set down in the specia 
allotment of the Committees. The Roumeliots, of whom one party unde 
Botzaris, directed by Mavrocordato, consents to obey Church, constitul’ 
also a separate band, over which Coletti has some influence. We fin 
there, as in other places, the traces of the pretended French and English 
parties, because Mavrocordato and Coletti, who are sworn enemies, mutt: 
ally act as spies over the camps into which each has thrown himself. 
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‘At Hydra the eflects are the same, though resulting from different 
causes. ‘There, as you know, the populace lord it over the Primates ; 
captains without ships, sailors without pay, and the host of shopkeepers 
who traffic in the daily piracies, are there the governors. The families of 
some of the airy: Primates, such as the Conduriotti on the one hand, 
the Tombasi and Buduri on the other, form separate factions. The one 
remains at Hydra, the other has established itself at Paros, and I suppose 
that they mutually designate each other as the French and English parties. 
There, as at Spezzia, I should think the Primates well-disposed to welcome 
any order of things which would render the population less turbulent, and 
which would re-establish their authority; but there also, the ties of clan- 
ship and patronage, which, before the insurrection, formed the only poli- 
tical bond, being broken, and the taste for piracy, and its practice, having 
increased by impunity and the concessions granted to privateers, I am by 
no means certain that the re-establishment of any order of things would be 
agreeable to a population who would find it difficult to conform to the 
usages of a regular maritime system, of which, moreover, it is by no means 
certain that it will again find, either in the Black Sea or in Egypt, or even 


in the Archipelago, the elements by which it has been created and 
enriched.’ —B. pp. 150, 151. 


Such is a brief but clear view of the state of feeling in Greece, 
about the period when the Treaty of London was promulgated. 
That compact, it is well known, was the result of conferences 
which were held at Petersburgh, between the representatives of 
England, France, and Russia. It would appear that the representa- 
tives of Austria and Prussia took a part in those discussions in the 
first instance, but that they eventually dissented in opinion from 
their colleagues. The motives which actuated Prussia, probably 
arose from an unwillingness to vary her relations with Turkey, as 
well as from a feeling that her position in Europe would not enable 
her Minister to take a very dignified part in the subsequent conduct 
of so important an catetlind But the motives of Austria's 
dissent are apparent. That power has exercised her sinister influ- 
ence since the peace, only in resisting openly or secretly in every 
country, the slightest approach to liberal institutions. She whose 
exertions have been uniformly expended in putting down insurrec- 
tion, how could she become the protector of it in Greece ? This 
argument, indeed, applied with equal force to France ; but this 
power saw, or thought she saw, in Greece an exception to the 
general rule and not an instance of it. She believed that the only 
way of quelling the revolution in Greece, in consequence of the 
weakness of the ruling sovereign, was to give it a proper direction, 
and she was right. ‘But France must have understood also that 
England would have done the thing without her, if allowed to do 
So, and this was, no doubt, a main ingredient in the motives of 
lerconduct. As to Russia, it was clearly her policy to assist in 
any measure that would tend to weaken the strength of Turkey, at 
‘time when the imperial armies were preparing to pass the Pruth. 

esides, it was the hope of Count Nesselrode that the invasion of 
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Turkey might thus become, not simply a Russian, but an Euro . 
measure. The liberation of Greece was doubtless an object of ambition 
with Mr. Canning. But it is apparent that that great statesman car. 
ried his views farther than this. It was his intention, by concluding 
the Treaty of London, to form a barrier against the aggrandize. 
ment of Russia by any accession of Turkish territory. By makino 
the pacification of Greece an object common to the three powers, 
an ke would be formed which would bring the separate de. 
signs of Russia within the reach of our peaceful influence, and re- 
strain her, as it were, within the bounds of good behaviour. But 
however selfish were the motives of the three powers, it must not 
be denied that the common object to be attaimed was one highly 
creditable to them, and that the negotiations for securing that 
object were marked at every step by increasing solicitude for the 
stability and welfare of the Greek nation. 

The first step of the conference at London, which met on the 12th 
of July, 1827, six days after the signature of the treaty, was to offer 
to Turkey their mediation in behalf of Greece, and to propose to 
both an armistice by sea and land. The latter object they were 
resolved on obtaining at all events ; for whatever other considerations 
might have actuated the Powers with respect to Greece, they must 
all have witnessed with horror the sanguinary deeds of which 
Greece had been so long the theatre, and England and France had 
peculiar reason to complain of the interruption which their com- 
merce with the Levant experienced from the proceedings of the 
belligerents. If the Porte did not, in one month (afterwards re- 
duced to fifteen days) from the day of delivery accept the proposed 
mediation and armistice, the Powers were to enter into relations 
with the Greeks, and to enforce the armistice by means of their 
squadrons in the Mediterranean. If the Greeks, who had already 
solicited the mediation, agreed to the armistice, they were to be 
treated as friends, but still the Powers were to preserve a com- 
plete neutrality between the two parties. 

We confess that the neutrality thus proposed, was of a species 
somewhat new in diplomacy. We are not surprised that when the 
propositions of the conference were conveyed by the ambassadors 
to the Reis Effendi at Constantinople, he found it difficult to com- 
prehend the meaning, at least of his friends and allies, England 
and France. The manner in which the declaration of the ambas- 
sadors containing those propositions was received by the Turkish 
minister from the three dragomans, is extremely characteristic. 


‘« The Reis Effendi asked in a jocose manner, if the three dragomans 
were come upon some matter of congratulation. The answer was: “No, 
—upon business, We are ordered to present this declaration to you! 
Excellency.” 

‘** What,” said the Reis Effendi, ‘all three together, and what is that 
paper? Is it a letter, or a note? Is it signed by the three ministers? 

‘Tt is a declaration,” was the answer. ‘ Every diplomatic paper has 
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a name—this is called a declaration. It is signed by their Excellencies 
General Count Guilleminot, Mr. Stratford Canning, and M. de Ribeau- 
pierre. We are desired to leave it in the hands of the Reis Effendi, and 
we shall return for an answer.” 

‘« But what are the contents of this writing?” asked his Excellency. 
The answer was: “* Our orders are to give it to the Reis Effendi and no 
more.” The Reis Effendi insisted upon knowing what the paper treated 
of. The same answer was given :—‘‘ Our only orders are to deliver it.” 

‘“ What!” continued the Reis Effendi, ‘‘ you don’t know its subject ? 
How can you be ignorant of it? ‘The paper is not sealed ?” 

‘The declaration was then placed on the sofa by the side of the Reis 
Effendi. ‘‘ As you wili not speak,” said his Excellency, ** 1 am going to 
send for the dragoman of the Porte.” “Very well,” was our answer. 
The dragoman of the Porte was immediately summoned; he entered the 


room at the same time that the undersigned were leaving it.—B. pp. 
116, 117. 


The declaration was communicated to the Austrian Internuncio 
and the Prussian Envoy with the view of their supporting it in 
such manner as they might think most efficacious. The answer of 
the former was, that he must wait for instructions. That of the 
latter was cordial and even zealous in favour of the step which had 
been taken, and which he did every thing in his power to forward. 

The Reis Effendi could not have been ignorant of the object of 
the declaration ; for the Protocol of the 4th of April, 1826, signed 
at Petersburgh by the Duke of Wellington, and upon which the 
Treaty of 1827 was founded, had been already communicated by 
the ambassadors to the divan. He pretended, however, not to un- 
derstand what was meant, and it must be confessed, that there is 
a great deal of shrewdness and dexterity in the observations which, 
at a subsequent interview with the dragomans, his excellency made 


upon particular passages of a note in further support of the de- 
claration. 


‘1. The refusal of the Porte would place the Powers under the neces- 
sity of having recourse to the measures which they should judge to be the 
most effectual. 

‘What mean these expressions?” said the Reis Effendi; ‘‘ the Drago- 
man of the Porte had, in fact, given me in substance, and pretty nearly, 
the sense of your note. I remarked these same words in it; and for the 
last fortnight I have been in vain endeavouring to understand them.” 

‘2. The Allied Powers will exert themselves in every way which circum- 
stances shall suggest to their discretion. 

‘But what do you mean byexert? How? What? What exertions? 
Tell me, I say, what are these exertions, these means?” ‘ We are only 
directed,” replied M. Desgranges, ‘to transmit to your Excellency the 
‘ery expressions of our Ministers, and it does not appertain to us to com- 
ment upon them. We are the channels of communication between their 

xcellencies and you; when we repeat to you, word for word, what they 

ave said, it is for you to understand it.” ‘ But for that purpose it Is 
necessary,” said his Excellency, “that I should be uble todoso, What 
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are these means?” “‘ Their Excellencies tell you, themselves, when they 
add, the means which circumstances may suggest to their discretion.” 
‘‘ But that means nothing,” urged the Reis Effendi. “ Nothing can be 
clearer,” replied M. Desgranges; ‘* you have only to wait in order to 
know the means. If you ask me in what boat I shall go up the Bos. 
phorus to-morrow, I shall answer, we shall see to-morrow, according to 
the weather; if it is stormy, instead of two pair of oars, I shall take three; 
and if it blows a tempest, I shall take seven. This is what circumstances 
and prudence would suggest to me, for a simple water excursion.” 

‘3. To obtain the immediate effects of the armistice. 

««*What are these immediate effects?” ‘They are,” answered M. 
Desgranges, ‘the return of a state of things which, above all, shall puta 
stop to the effusion of blood, and restore order, tranquillity, and general 
security.” ‘‘Of what effusion of blood do you speak?” said Perter 
Effendi. ‘If it is that of Mussulmans, what does it signify to you? We 
do not ask your aid. You mean then to speak of the blood of rebels?” 
‘ Blood flows on all sides,” exclaimed at the same time Messrs. Chabert 
and Franchini. 

‘4. The Representatives declare, that in tuking this step— 

‘« There again,” said his Excellency, ‘‘ are the same words void of 
sense. Iam compelled to repeat it to you. What does this mean? In 
short, what does this expression signify? Or do your Ministers them- 
selves not understand it? Tell me what is this step?” ‘ We can only,” 
answered Mons. Desgranges, “refer your question to their Excellencies; 
we have no power to answer it.” 

‘5. By the firm resolution to put a stop to hostilities, the allied Courts 
have no intention of disturbing their friendly relations. 

‘| have already asked.” said Perter Effendi, ‘‘ if your Ministers them- 
selves understand their own meaning? For my part, I find in their 
language things so obscure, passages so contradictory, that my reason 
loses itself, and refuses to understand any thing. How will they be able 
to put a stop to hostilities, on one side, without causing, on the other, an 
interruption of friendship? Hostility! Friendship! What a confusion 
of terms in all this!’ Can you explain to me how water and fire, or cotton 
and fire, can exist together ?” 

6. ‘ His Highness, yielding to the suggestions of his own wisdom. “He 
has yielded to them,” sharply interrupted the Reis Effendi, “in rejecting 
all your unjust propositions ; and never can he assent to them .” 

‘7. The disinterested counsels. 

‘ “Tf they are disinterested, why do you give them? The Powers never 
do any thing without being interested in it;—such a thing was never seen! 
“ Your Excellency is perfectly right,” replied M. Desgranges ; ‘‘ but here 
it is necesary to distinguish between general interests and particular 
interests; and the Powers, in the language which they hold collectively, 
mean by the word disinterestedness, the renunciation, by each of them, of 
all personal advantages.” 

*8. It may render unnecessary the employment of the measures. 

‘“«There, again, we have the same expression,” exclaimed the Reis 
Effendi, with the strongest emotion. “We must positively have an es 
planation of it, that we may know what we are about. If it is a declaration 
of war that you have to make to us, say so.” ’—B. pp. 125, 126. 
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Some of these questions were, it must be owned, extremely 
difficult of solution by — who professed at the time to be 
upon friendly terms with the Porte. The consequences of the 
refusal were forthwith carried into effect. The squadrons were di- 
rected to impose the armistice, which was freely acceded to by the 
Greeks, and the alliance lost no time in entering into relations 
with them, by sending residents and other agents to the Morea, 
In the mean time, however, the Russian Plenipotentiary in London, 
before the answer of the Porte could possibly have been known in 
England, that is to say on the 10th of September, proposed to 
the Conference the adoption of stronger measures, namely, ‘a re- 
solution to convert into a blockade (of the Dardanelles) at the ex- 
piration of a certain period to be determined upon, the operations 
of the squadrons of the three powers then cruising in the seas of 
the Levant.’ To this proposition the plenipotentiary of France 
acceded in principle, but Lord Dudley after taking it for reference 
to his cabinet, ultimately declined agreeing to the blockade, al- 
though he proposed that fresh instructions should be transmitted 
to the officers commanding the combined squadrons, desiring them 
‘to intercept all ships, whether of war or merchants having on 
board troops, arms, &c., for the use of the Turkish force employed, or 
intended to be employed against the Greeks, either on the continent, 
or in the islands.” Force was not to be used for such interception, 
‘unless it should become absolutely necessary.’ This passage alone 
would be sufficient, we apprehend, for Sir Edward Codrington’s 
defence of the conflict at Navarino. The proposition of the Russian 
plenipotentiary, and the adoption of it in principle by his col- 
league of France, are in the spirit of the approbation which both 
their governments subsequently gave to the officers engaged in that 
battle. And considering the terms of the instructions sent to Sir 
Edward Codrington, and the circumstances in which he was placed 
by the attempt of the Turco-Egyptian fleet to violate the armis- 
tice, we cannot understand why it was that for a rigid compliance 
with his orders, and no more, he was subsequently recalled. 

The battle of Navarino produced, at first, a violent effect at the 
Porte. Upon reflection, however, the Divan seemed disposed to 
overlook it, provided that the Greek question were given up. Such 
a concession could not, of course, be made: the Ambassadors 
quitted Constantinople, and, what seems to us very unaccountable, 
the arrival in London of the intelligence of their departure, became 
to the conference the signal of preparation for war. On the 12th 
of December, 1827, the Plenipotentiaries assembled, and after 
teading the despatches of the Ambassadors, they resolved that, 
‘according to the information contained in these documents, it 
appears that the moment is arrived at which, notwithstanding their 
wishes and their efforts, the three allied powers may see themselves 
involved in a war with the Ottoman Porte; and in consequence it 
has been judged expedient, on the eve of a crisis of such import- 
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ance, to renew the solemn declaration of the principles which have 
uided them in the transaction of London.’ W they should 
can imagined that so soon after the destruction of her fleet the 
Ottoman Porte was about to declare war against England, France, 
and Russia at the same time, is a political mystery which we con- 
fess ourselves unable to comprehend. Whether the resolution 
sprang from feeble and timid minds, or from the superior address 
of the Russian Plenipotentiary, who all along endeavoured to em- 
broil England and France in the war which his Imperial master 
was then about to commence for the vindication of his separate 
rights, is a question which we are not in a situation to answer. 
The resolution is a very remarkable one, and speaks pretty plainly 
as to the character of the Goderich ministry. ; 
This resolution was soon after followed by an important comme- 
nication from the Court of Russia, dated the 6th iene, 1828, 
which is drawn up, as are indeed all the Russian papers, with sin- 
gular ability. The object is to shew that, in consequence of the 
departure of the Ambassador from Constantinople, it would be 
impossible for the Emperor to allow things to remain as they 
were. In other words, as war was not declared by the Porte, 
Count Nesselrode proposes that it should be declared by the allies. 
The Russian army was to pass the Pruth, to occupy the provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and not to stop until the Porte should 


consent to the arrangements required by the Treaty of London. 
ft 


All this was to be done in the name of the Allies ; and the three 
squadrons were to intercept all supplies intended for Constanti- 
nople. Every idea of conquest was earnestly disclaimed by the 
Russian minister. Nor was it ‘an abstract maxim of generosity, 
or a vain desire of glory, which dictated this policy to the Enpe- 
ror; it was the interest of Russia well understood.’ ‘ Russia has 
no interest,’ again observes the Count, ‘ in aggrandizing herself, or 
in overthrowing the Ottoman empire.’ And a few lines further on 
we meet with these remarkable sentences. ‘ Besides, even if, 
notwithstanding our intentions and our efforts, the decrees of Di- 
vine Providence should have predestined us to be witnesses of the 
last day of the Ottoman Empire, the sentiments of his Majesty, 
with regard to the aggrandizement of Russia, would be still the 
same. The Emperor would not enlarge the limits of his territory, 
and he would only ask of his allies the same absence of ambition 
and of exclusive designs, of which he would give the first example. 
Resting upon such principles, the arrangements to be made in 
such a case (the probability of which, however, we are far from 
admitting) could not experience any serious difficulties.’ Here was 
a pretty broad hint for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
It was manifestly a feeler put out to try the sentiments of the 
allies upon such a project. We cannot but believe, after the so- 
lemn declarations here made and repeated, ‘even to satiety,’ that 
Russia had no designs of conquest upon Turkey; but it 1s cleat 
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enough that she meditated the overthrow of the dominion of the 
Sultan, and the substitution of a Christian sovereign at Constan- 
tinople. It is a very striking passage in the history of the nego- 
tiations for the independence of Greece. 

It is a forcible proof of the vacillating policy by which our 
government was, at that period, influenced, that although in Decem- 
ber 1827, the conference unanimously raised their voice for war, yet 
in the month of March following, our plenipotentiary resisted the 
project for the invasion of Turkey by the Russians, and made 
a series of proposals for operations confined exclusively to Greece, 
much after the half neutral, half hostile plans already acted upon. 
The principal object of these operations was the expulsion of 
[brahim and his troops from the Morea, which was finally carried 
into effect. In the meantime Russia found many separate causes 
of complaint against Turkey, and passed the Pruth on her own 
account. The justification of this measure is to be found in a 
despatch from Count Nesselrode dated the 26th of February, which 
is one of the most eloquent and manly compositions in the whole 
series of these papers. 

As we had already, under the singular guidance of our statesmen, 
been on the eve of a war with Turkey, our allies being France and 
Russia, now that Russia thought fit to avenge her own quarrels with 
the Porte by force of her own arms, our country was, it seems, 
about to take a different part of a very ee character. 
The scheme proposed was no less than this, to detach France from 
Russia, and to form a new alliance consisting of the former power, 
Austria, Prussia, England, and possibly the Porte itself, in order 
to oppose the gigantic projects which were then imputed to the 
Emperor. France was sounded upon this project by Lord Dudley, 
in the first instance, in a cautious and covert manner. He suggested 
that the warlike proceedings of Russia formed no reason why the 
treaty respecting Greece should not be executed ; that France 
should co-operate with England for that purpose, and that Austria 
and Prussia should be invited to become parties to it. But a little 
reflection must have shown that if Russia were to be no longer an 
executing party to the compact which she had signed, it was no 
longer a treaty ; it fell at once to the ground. France, who did not 
look upon the designs of Russia in the same way that we did, 
refused to act without the aid of that power, and thus not only cut 
short the manceuvres of our statesmen, but, to all appearance, pre- 
vented them from plunging this country and all Europe into a war, 
acalamity which now for the second time within a few months 
impended over us, so nearly that our escape from it was almost 
miraculous. It is an odd coincidence, that just about the same 
period the scheme of a similar alliance against Russia was fondly 
cherished at Constantinople, and some steps, which ultimately 
proved abortive, were taken for that purpose. The result of all 
these transactions was, that the conferences in London were altoge- 
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ther suspended until the ascendency of the Duke of Wellington 
became complete in the cabinet, and the Earl of Aberdeen was ap- 
pointed secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

Down to this period the proposed independence of Greece was in 
fact of little better than a nominal character. The Porte was to 
enjoy the suzerainty ; Greece was to pay her an annual tribute, 
and the Mussulmans, who should wish to emigrate from the new 
state, were to be compensated for the loss of their real property. In 
the course of the subsequent negotiations which were resumed on 
the 15th of June, 1828, all these ideas were, one after another, 
abandoned ; a course of good fortune which the Greeks owed, no 
doubt, partly to the events which took place upon the theatre of 
war,—partly to the firmness of the alliance in urging the settlement 
of this interesting question. The Porte, after endeavouring in vain 
to impose several inadmissible conditions, gave in its absolute ad- 
hesion to the treaty of July, and left it wholly to the conference of 
London to arrange the details. Hence sprang the protocol of the 
3d of February, 1830, which, in some respects, may be called the 
great charter of Greece, though,—like a celebrated instrument so 
called in our own annals,—necessarily full of imperfections. The 
principal articles are as follows :— 

*§ 1. Greece shall form an independent State, and shall enjoy all the 
rights, political, administrative, and commercial, attached to complete 
independence. 

*§ 2. In consideration of these advantages granted to the new State, 
and in deference to the desire expressed by the Porte to obtain the reduc- 
tion of the frontiers fixed by the Protocol of the 22d of March, the line of 
demarcation of the limits of Greece shall take its departure from the mouth 
of the river Aspropotamos, ascend that river as far as the latitude of lake 
Angelo Castro, and traversing that lake, as well as those of Vrachori and 
Saurovitza, it shall strike the Mount Artolina, from whence it shall 
follow the ridge of Mount Ozxas, the valley of Calouri, and the ridge of 
Mount (ta, as far as the gulph of Zeitoun, which it shall reach at the 
mouth of the Sperchius. 

‘ All the territories and countries situated to the south of this line, which 
the Conference has marked upon the Map hereunto annexed,—Lit. F,, 
shall belong to Greece ; and all the countries and territories situated to the 
north of this line shall continue to form part of the Ottoman Empire. 

‘ There shall likewise belong to Greece the whole of the island of Negro- 
pont, with the Devil’s islands and the islands of Skyros, and the islands 
anciently known by the name of Cyclades, including the island of Amorgo, 
situated between the 36th and 39th degrees of north latitude, and the 
26th degree of longitude east of the meridian of Greenwich. 

*§ 3. The Greek Government shall be monarchical, and hereditary 
according to the order of primogeniture, It shall be confided to a Prince, 
who shall not be capable of being chosen from among those of the families 
reigning in the States that signed the Treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, 
and who shall bear the title of Sovereign Prince of Greece. The choice 
of that Prince shall form the object of subsequent communications and 
stipulations. 
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‘§ 4, So soon as the articles of the present Protocol shall have been 
conveyed to the knowledge of the parties interested, pores shall be con- 
sidered as established ipso facto between the Ottoman Empire and Greece; 
and the subjects of the two States shall be reciprocally treated, in regard 
to the rights of commerce and navigation, as those of other States at 

ace with the Ottoman Empire and Greece. 

‘§ 5. Acts of full and entire amnesty shall be immediately published 
by the Ottoman Porte and by the Greek Government. 

‘The Act of amnesty of the Porte shall proclaim, that no Greek in the 
whole extent of its dominions shall be liable to be deprived of his property, 
or in any way disturbed, in consequence of the part which he may have 
taken in the insurrection of Greece. 

‘The Act of Amnesty of the Greek Government shall proclaim the same 
principle in favour of all the Mussulmans or Christians who may have 
taken part against its cause; and it shall further be understood and 
promulgated, that the Mussulmans who may be desirous of continuing to 
inhabit the territories and islands allotted to Greece, shall preserve their 
properties therein, and invariably enjoy there, with their families, perfect 
security. 

*§ é. The Ottoman Porte shall grant to those of its Greek subjects who 
may be desirous of quitting the Turkish territory, a delay of a year, in 
order to sell their properties and to depart freely from the country. 

‘The Greek Government shall allow the same power to the inhabitants 
of Greece who may wish to transport themselves to the Turkish territory. 

‘§ 7. All the military and naval forces of Greece shall evacuate the 
territories, fortresses, and islands which they occupy beyond the line 
assigned in the second section, for the limits of Greece, and shall with- 
draw behind that line with the least possible delay. 

‘All the Turkish military and naval forces which occupy territories, 
fortesses, or islands comprised within the limits above mentioned, shall 
evacuate those islands, fortresses, and territories; and shall, in like 
manner, retire behind the same limits with the least possible delay.’— 
A. pp. 307, 308. 

Whether from the solicitation of others, or from their own _ 
taneous choice, it appears that during the celebrated siege of Mis- 
solonghi, the Greek government transmitted to Prince Leopold 
a memorial requesting that he would be pleased to assume the so- 
vereignty of their country. It is understood that this memorial was 
not unfavourably entertained by the Prince, although he probably 
saw at that time little prospect of the Greek question being brought 
to a fortunate issue. It is not surprising, perhaps, that the first 
trace we find in these papers of a proposal for the establishment of 
a monarchy in that country, appears to have originated with Aus- 
tla. The idea was recognised and embodied in the well known 
protocol of the 22d of March, 1828, and when the choice of the 
sovereign came finally to be made, the allies unanimously fixed 
upon the Prince, whom the Greeks were the first to nominate. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that this circumstance was not put 
forward more conspicuously in the conferences which related to the 
selection of the sovereign. It would have given to the Greeks 
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something like a voice on a subject of the first importance to them, 
and would have got rid of some of the difficulties which tended to 
embarrass, and ultimately to frustrate the negotiations relating to 
this essential point, in the settlement of the new nation. 

It is, perhaps, further to be regretted that when Prince Leopold 
united in his person the suffrages of the Greeks at Missolonghi, and 
the Allies in London, he was not encouraged, in the first instance, to 
appoint some one or two persons of known ability and experience 
to act for him as his advisers on an occasion of such great delicacy, 
It was rather too much to expect that an individual of his rank and 

ursuits, who has hitherto been little more than a spectator of the 
cone world, should have been able to conduct, on behalf of the 
monarchy of Greece, and without assistance from any responsible 
person, arrangements necessarily productive of consequences, all of 
them important, and some, perhaps, capable of seriously perplexing 
him in the fulfilment of the mission which he had undertaken. 
His Royal Highness complains in one of his notes of the disadvan- 
tageous situation in which he was placed in this respect, and we 
must admit that he was not properly treated, when he was person- 
ye | summoned to conferences at which he ought to have appeared 
only by his representatives. 

t the same time, conceding to his Royal Highness all the benefit 
of this admission, we do humbly conceive, that having been nomi- 
nated the sovereign of Greece, and having been promised such 
pecuniary supplies as would abundantly suit all his present and 
future exigencies for a reasonable period, it became his duty at once 
to repair to the new state, where his presence would have been in itself 
a tower of strength. He ought not to have waited in this country 
to settle every petty detail. The question of boundary amygeees 
he might have safely left over for his consideration until he should 
have ascertained, by his personal inspection and inquiries, whether 
there was real weight in the objections that have been brought 
against the determination of the alliance. We have little doubt 
that, if he had undertaken to repair without delay to Greece, he 
would have obtained from the conference a postponement of the 
definitive treaty, until he could be in a situation to afford them 
solid data for their decision upon this question, and that if he 
should maturely entertain an opinion in favour of the larger boun- 
dary, the alliance would not be found inflexible. By lingering at 
Claremont,—by remaining to negotiate when he ought to have been 
employed in acting ; by writing, in bad English, notes of complaint 
or entreaty, when he ought to have been preparing on the spot the 
materials for a dignified remonstrance, om gathering to his aid the 
opinions of the most enlightened of his new subjects ; and, finally, 
by renouncing his election in a pet, he has almost persuaded us 
that he wants the energy, the enterprize, and the magnanimity 
necessary for the foundation of a new dynasty. 


A word or two upon the question of boundary. We have already 
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hinted that we should be glad to see Greece enjoying the largest 
possible circumference of dominion ; at all events that the terri- 
tories of those families who have been most conspicuous in fighting 
for her liberation should be embraced within the new state. It is 
obvious indeed that the alliance acted upon a principle of gene- 
rosity towards the Porte, when, giving to Greece, as they did, so 
many other unexpected advantages, they, in order to adjust the 
balance as it were with an impartial hand, reduced the extent of 
Greek rule within limits narrower than those which were first pro- 
posed. It would be uncandid not to do justice to the motives 
which actuated the alliance upon this occasion. Nor can we reflect 
without pity upon the miserable state of impotence to which the 
Ottoman sovereignty was reduced, at the period when that question 
was latterly arranged. Nevertheless it certainly would appear to 
our very humble judgment that the line of frontier described in the 
protocol of February, 1830, is not the line which would be most ad- 
vantageous either to the Turks or the Greeks. It would preserve to 
the former several portions of territory in which the most un- 
relenting of their enemies will continue to have possessions, It 
would deprive the Greeks of some of the bravest of her defenders, 
and be attended with several serious disadvantages which are 
forcibly pointed out by General Church. 


‘If this supposed line of frontier is to be given to Greece, she will be left 
without a single port beyond the Gulf of Lepanto, as Missolonghi has no 
port, (it has but a roadstead,) and the ports of Dioni, Dragomestre, Mitica, 
and various others, are on the other side of the Aspro-Potamos or Achelous. 
Can any person pretend that the Aspro-Potamos can form a defensible 
frontier /—a river that can be walked through in nearly every part for at 
least eight months in the year? Greece, in becoming an independent 
country, will be supposed to maintain on her frontier a vigilant police, to 
save her and to save Europe perhaps from the plague, should that frightful 
malady break out at any time in Roumili. ith the line of her imagi- 
nary frontier this will be impossible. I am endeavouring coolly to point 
out the disadvantages of the frontier with which it is said Greece is to 
content herself; whilst I confess that the agitation of my feelings, from 
the persuasion of the miseries to be entailed upon her, if this line is per- 
sisted in, almost prevents me from holding the pen. Lulled into a fatal 
security by the protocol of the 22d of March, the Greeks were unanimous 
in their gratitude to the Allied Powers, and saw before them a fair prospect 
of becoming an independent country, in the supposition that their frontier 
would be that of the line from Volo to Arta, or (more properly speaking) 
the frontier defended on one side by the Thermopyle and on the other by 
the Macrin-Oros. This is the only line, not merely of security as a military 
frontier, (I speak from experience,) but which will enable the new state to 
prevent all prohibited communication between Greeks and Turks. This 
line, and far beyond it, the cantons of Agrapha and the province of Aspro- 

otamos, are in the peaceable possession of the Greeks; and before I left 
the camp of Macrin-Oros we had fortified its passes on the high roads lead- 
ing from Tricala, Arta, Previsa, and Joannina, to Vonizza, Missolonghi, 
Salona, and Livadia, &e. &c. The left of this line is washed by the Gulf 
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of Arta, near Coprena, and the nearest Turkish camp to my advanced posts 
was Comboti, an hour’s ride from Arta. This line ts strengthened by the 
strong Castle of Carvassara : the next position along the Gulf is that of the 
fortress of Vonizza; and directly opposite to Prevesa, on the point called 
Punta, (the promontory of Actium, the passes are defended by redoubts 
built for that purpose by the Greek troops. Such is the line of frontier 
which Greece at present holds; and I doubt if the Turks themselves wish 
to come again within that fine, for they were never masters of Acarnania 
de facto, and they have a proverb which says, “ All Roumili is for the 
Turks, but Karlili—no.” Those that are acquainted with this country 
know that Karlili is Acarnania, and part of Etolia. 

The population of Karlili or Acarnania amounted to about thirty-five 
thousand souls before the war in Greece; that population has been re. 
duced during the war to about two and twenty thousand souls ; but as soon 
as the protrocol of the 22d of March was known in Greece, numerous 
families from Epirus, the men of which had nobly fought for Greece, have 
established themselves there, exclusively of the Souliotes. This is the 
country also from which Greece can supply herself best with timber for 
building ships of war. 

«| must now speak of the people themselves, I mean those of Acarnania 
and Etolia. From these provinces Greece has drawn her best soldiers; it 
is unnecessary to mention the different fields in which they have fought; 
I will merely say that the army with which I had either the good fortune 
or the misfortune, (according to the future fate of these provinces,) to libe- 
rate Western Greece, including Missolonghi, Lepanto, Anatolico, Carvas- 
sara, &c. &c., was, with very trifling exceptions, composed of the inhabi- 
tants of Acarnania and Etolia; and every Greek, of whatever part of 
Greece he may be a native, will readily admit that, to the warlike inha- 
bitants of these countries, Greece has more obligations than to any other. 
The traveller through Acarnania, a few months ago, would not have 
found a single habitable house, owing to the effects of the war. But on 
the suspension of hostilities, and subsequently to the arrival in Greece of 
the protocol of the 22d of March, all the families of that country which 
have survived the war are returned to it; and, grateful to God for their 
liberation from the government of the Turks, they have commenced, as 
far as their moderate means allow them, to rebuild their houses and towns, 
and to enjoy the blessings of freedom. Are these people again to be given 
up to the Turks, after having fought for their liberty for nine years, and 
being ever the foremost in every glorious exertion for the general eman- 
cipation of their country and of Greece in general? Will they submit to 
the Turks as their masters? From the knowledge that I have of their 
character, and from what they have suffered, I think they never will, Can 
the other Greeks, or ought the other Greeks, to abandon them to their 
miserable fate? 1 doubt it; and what may not be apprehended from the 
desperate resolution of five or six thousand determined and veteran 
soldiers? Blood will, doubtless, flow before these men give up their 
country, their families, and their honour, into the hands of the Turks. 
Must they be compelled by the bayonets of the Allied troops to put 00 
Turkish chains? Forbid it, God, for the honour of England and of Chns- 
tianity! That would not be to decide the question according to the 
generous intentions of the Allies, but as Lysander threatened to settle the 
dispute about boundaries with the people of Argos. 
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The principal families of Acarnania and Etolia are those of Kara-Iscaki, 
Varna-Kiotti, Tehonga, Vlacopulo, Chélio, Griva, Cazzicojani, Staico, 
Macri, Manghina, Verres, Iscos, Rango. Among these names we find 
the chief military leaders of Greece. Some of these chiefs, overpowered 
at times by the armies of the different Pashas, particularly of Kioutahi, 
have been occasionally obliged to submit or to fly, seizing, however, 
always the first opportunity of rejoining the standards of their country ; 
and it was to the union of these chiefs to the few troops with which I 
landed in Dragomestre in 1827, in November, that Greece now owes the 
liberation of the greater part of continental Greece.’-—pp. 3—7. 

With respect to Candia we do not see what claim the new state 
could have upon it, since in point of fact the Turks have, during the 
late war, always preserved their power in that island. This point 
we should give up, but the friends of Greece will, we hope, continue 
to contend for the line from Volo to Arta, although we confess, 
considering the complicated and unfortunate situation in which 
Prince Leopold’s renunciation of the sovereignty has left the affairs 
of Greece, our own expectations on the subject of a larger boundary 
are at this moment by no means sanguine. 

After all, we suspect that the question of the boundary was not 
the only one which created difficulties in the mind of the Prince. 
The Greeks manifested a decided wish that he should embrace 
their religion, to which his Royal Highness is understood to 
have invincible objections. How little must his Royal Highness 
have known of the parties who at present form what may be called 
the influential classes of Greece, when he desired that their wishes 
should be consulted upon the choice of him for their sovereign. 
We should recommend the Prince to read the reports of Count 


Bulgary and Admiral de Rigny. If he waited until the estates of 
Greece assembled, and gave him their votes, his Royal Highness 
might wait until the arrival of the Greek Kalends. The Count 
Capo d’Istrias, a Greek in every sense of the word, has appeared 
very anxious, for some reason or other, to exaggerate the difficulties 
which the new sovereign would have to encounter. ee eed 


the Count is a man of great ability, and we should not be surprised 
if in the end he should be allowed to retain, under a less dignified 
name than that of Prince Sovereign, the real supremacy which 
the want of funds alone now prevents him from exercising with 
unbounded sway. 


— 





Ant. VI—The British Naturalist; or, Sketches of the more interesting 
Productions of Britain and the surrounding Sea, in the scenes which 
they inhabit ; and with relation to the general economy of nature, and 
the wisdom and power of its Author. Volume second. The Year— 
Spring, Summer, 12mo. pp. 383. London: Whitaker and Co. 1830, 


Tue first volume of this little work deserved and obtained from us 
a favourable notice some months ago. We praised the amiable 
‘pint in which it was written, the edly and accurate pictures of 
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nature which it exhibited, and the familiar diction in which sub- 
jects, usually obscured by technicalities, were rendered intelligible 
to the most moderate capacity. The present volume is equally 
worthy ofthe author. It pursues a lan, indeed, somewhat differens 
from its predecessor, for instead of going on with the history of 
natural objects in connection with the scenes in which they are 
found, it takes them up according to the seasons which witness 
their production. This change of method may injure the com. 
pleteness of the work, as a whole, but at the same time it gives to 
it a variety which most readers would, perhaps, prefer to greater 
unity of design. ‘ 

In following the seasons as the index to his topics, the author 
also runs the risk of confusion. For instance, beginning with the 
spring, he relates all that is necessary to be known about the 
pairing of birds, the birth of their young, and their escape from the 
nest. But after describing the most remarkable of those which 
are seen in Great Britain, if he pursues his subject in all its extent, 
he will have to travel out of the spring to the summer, the autumn, 
and the winter. He must either do this, or he leaves off his natural 
history at the preface. If he make it perfect, then have we in the 
section entitled spring, descriptions of plumage or habits which 
belong only to the summer or either of the other seasons, and thus 
the classification of his chapters by the seasons becomes a source 
rather of perplexity than gratification, A similar imperfection 
constantly occurs in Mr. Rennie’s “ Insect Architecture” and 
Transformations.” Under the former head he gives us all that 
relates to the construction of the habitations of insects ; and under 
the latter, all that relates to the changes which they undergo. Bat 
the anatomy of those interesting beings is necessarily either left 
untouched, or slightly glanced at, as also are their habits of feed- 
ing, although both these topics enter essentially into the two other 
parts of the general subject, without which they cannot be under- 
stood. This unsatisfactory result is the consequence of the taste 
which prevails for giving attractive titles to books, with the hope 
of rendering them popular. 

We have often thought that avery delighful, as well as consecu- 
tive, method of treating natural history would be to take the more 
interesting objects, just as they might happen to present themselves 
to the view, in a series of excursions into the country. We should, 
by all means, prefer walking on such occasions, and should like 
that companion the best who should really shew that he was aa 
enthusiast on the subject, not passing unnoticed the appearance of 
the heavens, whether in rain or sunshine, the feeling which the 
evening, or the noon, or the morning begets, the meanest insect 
that is met on the path, the wildest Boseer that grows near It, the 
scenery, the trees, the streams, by which it is adorned. From the 
plan of the first volume of the present work, we expected that a 
design not remote from this would have been followed by the 
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author; but he has chosen otherwise. What we desire to see, in a 
word, is a book upon nature that reflects the ever-varying enjoy- 
ment, the freedom, the knowledge, and happiness, which occupy 
the thoughts of a natural philosopher, and give a musical tone to 
his mind, while he is abroad among the sublimities or beauties of 
the universe. There is truly nothing in this scheme which would 
cut any particular subject short at the moment when it becomes 
most interesting and curious, nothing to postpone our gratification 
toa future time and a different volume. It would follow the plan of 
nature itself, in which there is nothing more remarkable than the 
infinite variety which it combines with the most perfect unity. 

Although the volume before us does not entirely coincide with 
our own view of the general subject, yet we must allow that it has 
great merit. It is addressed to every class of readers; its whole 
aim is to be easily and clearly understood. It speaks of some of 
the most engaging operations of that wondrous Power, which, 
because unseen and unheard in its own movements, is not distin- 
guishable from its works, and is called nature. Such a work can 
hardly be read, even in the most cursory way, without improvement 
and benefit, for it teaches, or rather induces us to make acquaint- 
ance with the tenants of the field and the forest, and to make 
ourselves at home every where. 

The first part of the volume very appositely presents an abridged 
and popular account of the heavenly machinery, by which this 
globe of ours is illumined and fertilized, and moved perpetually 
through its orbit of seasons. Without such a glimpse at astronomy, 
the immediate causes of the seasonal changes could not be com- 
prehended. The author then proceeds to the spring, the opening 
of which he thus happily describes :— 


‘Spring is the season at which every man that can get abroad into the 
fields (and who would live and not inhale the vernal air?) is a naturalist. 
It is the dawn of life, the emblem of creation. The creatures rejoice. 
Those which man has domesticated and protected during the inclement 
months, are affected by their fiist visit to the fields as if by magic. The 
horse, even though worn by labour and pinched by dry and scanty food, 
canters around and around the field, with arching neck and nostrils dis- 
tended, as if he would inhale the whole atmosphere at a breath, snorting 
aloud and shaking from his lungs all the impurities of his confinement. 
Even the steer is a wanton ; and the cow, at other seasons the dullest crea- 
ture that lives, gambols and gallops with all the sportiveness of the kid. 
Long, indeed, before there is any thing that can please their appetites or 
satisfy their hunger, there comes upon them a balm in the gale, a breath- 
ing of freshness and vigour, which proves that, even with the lower crea- 
lures, life is preferable to the means of living; and that, to all the produc- 
lions of nature, the first and best of blessings is the air in which “ they 
lave their being,” tempered by those restless breezes, which make it, at all 
places, ever new. , 

‘And whea the proper temperature does come,—however transitory it 
may be, and how much some men may fear that the early making of the 
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sunny day will be marred by those dense masses of stachen-cloud which, 
rearing their castellated volumes in the horizon, with the semblance of , 
ridge of massy mountains, portend that the young year shall yet be swathed 
in snow,—how rapidly the energies of nature come out to meetit. In 
January, in February, or March, as it may be, according to the latitude 
and the elevation above the level of the sea, when the air begins to relent, 
by the snow’s throwing back the whole heat of the sun into the lower stra. 
tum of the air, when the water begins to trickle from the cottage thatch, 
and drip from the loaded pine; when the sunny slopes > to reek with 
the earliest evaporation, and little pools to cream and mantle in the hollows 
of the trodden snow, how jocund the most tiny things in nature come forth 
to enjoy themselves, as if even the deceptive sunbeam of a January noon 
were too precious to be lost to a world dependent on the sun. Under the 
shelter of the dark wall, or the leafless bush, where direct, reflected, and 
radiated heat combine, and mimic rainbows sport in the rising vapour, the 
little tipulide, and culices, bring out their mazy phalanx, and as they fit, 
now up, now down, now right, now left, their wi are little points of 
prismatic hues, as if the rising rainbows were consolidated ; and there they 
wanton, till a cloud passes over the sun, or a gust of wind passes over the 
place of their sporting, and then they go, no one knows where. Some- 
times an insect, of a little more volume, will try its solitary path,—the 
winter moth (geometria brumaria) ; or the earliest moth of the spring (geo- 
metria primaria); but if these shall escape the birds, of which even some 
granivorous kinds hawk for insects at this season, they are soon laid lifeless 
upon the snow. Even a solitary wasp or bee which had taken up its hy- 
bernating retreat in a southern chink, or crevice, exposed to the ready 
action of the heat, will buzz abroad in fond expectation of the expanded 
calyx, and the luscious nectary. In situations where the cold air does not 
settle down till the night be well advanced,—and where there is no diurnal 
transfer of air from land to land this is apt to be the case, especially after 
the middle of January,—the common bat (vespertilio murinus) leaves its 
winter retreat, and twitters about night-fall. hat may become of these 
premature children of the year it is not easy tosay. The gnats are but 
beings of an hour at any season; and, so that they have sun during that 
hour, then the enjoyment may be the same in January asin June. As for 
the bee and the bat again, the returning cold may send them back to the 
retreats which they have left. The only part of the economy of its being 
which the early gnat may not accomplish, is the preparation of a new 
brood, but that can make no more blank in nature than the barrenness of 
some of the very early flowers. The water, too, and, in all probability, the 
ice and snow, are filled with countless myriads of the tiny race, all ready to 
come forth, when the temperature of the places where they are shall become 
such as to waken them out of their nidus.’-—vol. ii. pp. 91—94. 


The musical distinction between the winds of winter and the 
vernal gales, are worthy of the nicest attention of the naturalist. 
lbey are here very well defined. 


‘ But though reflection can find abundant scope in nature under any 
circumstances, the stillness of creation in the winter months has less of 
fascination to the seriges; and that fascination is, after all, the charm by 
which we are enticed to the study of nature. There is a calmness, but 
a melancholy calmness, in the serene winter's day, and there is a great 
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Jeal of sublimity in the winter's storm. It is not, however, the kind that 
is most pleasing. ‘The very sound of the wind is harsh, and “howling” 
s not at any other period so expressive of the voice of the storm. It is 
harsh and grating, and the sound of a winter tempest in a naked forest is 
more like the rattle of innumerable pebbles than of a sweeping flood. 
Ground, mountains, every where that it alights, it has the same harsh 
rattle, and amid the frost and snow the wind will not sing: those who 
have heard winds in upland countries, where the seasons are marked and 
the winters severe, know full well, as they hear the sound of the wind at 
night, whether that wind be the harbinger of the spring, or the bringer of 
an accession of winter. At such places all winds come in gusts; but the 
wind of winter wails alone, as it were. There is no resonance, and eve 
gust comes with a grating thump, as if a tree were uprooted, or a hilloc 
overturned. ‘The windows rattle and shake, but they have no s mpathy 
with the under tones of the gale. But the gale of spring is very diferent. 
and nothing is more delightful than to hear it before daylight, on a 
morning early in the year. There are generally some signs of its coming, 
though they often pass unheeded. The clouds that surround the setting 
sun are higher, more fantastically shaded, and tinted with richer colours; 
and the heavy lump of clouds which is seen in the east when there is to 
be a snow-storm, is not found: in its place there are light streaks of the 
same cloud, by which the sun is surrounded, and which fade from golden 
orange, through all the tints, to the russet and the gray, as they recede 
from that luminary ; and one may often trace a sort of polarity in streaks 
of light cirrhi, higher up. Just about sunset, there are light gusts from 
the east and the west, as if the wind were ‘‘trying for a point,” and such 
is the fact; the currents from the north and south, or from the mountain 
and the plain, or sea, as it happens, have come in contact in the great 
mass of the Atmosphere, and thus loosed the little winds that play upon 
the surface of the earth. Momentary as is their duration, and feeble as 
are their gusts, those little winds are well worthy the attention of every 
one who aspires to be a naturalist. They are, perhaps, the most certain 
indications that we know, of changes of weather, either in respect to 
moisture or temperature. The more completely that the one atmospheric 
current is opposite to the other, the more complete must be the stagnation, 
the quiescence, as it were, throughout the whole mass; and when that is 
the case, the different temperature of a wood and a lawn, or a farm-yard 
and a field, will be quite enough to occasion a little local wind. hen 
the surface is free from snow, and the bare places, such as roads, and com- 
mons, and little sand banks by the sides of rivers, greatly heated, these 
natural barometers are always in action; and when the season is advancing, 
and the fields and trees covered with vegetation, they whisk about in all 
directions, cross each other’s paths, and mix dust and straws in whirl- 
winds upon the land, or the water in columnal clouds, called water spouts, 
upon the sea. That opposition or collision of different currents of air 
which lets loose those little winds, is also one of the causes of rain: and, 
in summer, they are almost certain indications of a shower; though, in 
the early spring, that, though not an unfrequent, is by no means a necessar 
0-4 If both currents of air are saturated, or nearly saturated, wit 
‘umidity, some of that is deposited when they unite: bat the one current 
salways rather above the other ; and the lower one is often able to dissolve 
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the moisture as soon as it collects. Indeed, the experiments that haye 
been made with rain gauges, would lead to the conclusion, that the air. 
near the earth, always re-dissolves a part of the rain that falls through it, 

‘When the sun sets, and the cold air settles down, the clouds which 
were gathered round the setting sun are carried into a stratum that dis. 
solves them; and the atmosphere is left without acloud. But if it be 
moonlight, there is a guminy haze around that luminary, often with a 
breach or opening in that part of it which is directed toward the point 
whence the new current of air is coming,—that is, in most parts of Britain, 
towards the south. There are often auroras, beams of light, and shooting 
meteors, though the connexion of these with the weather be not so well 
made out on account of the obscurity of their nature and causes. Whether 
the sign may be general we pretend not to say, but in elevated and woody 
tracts, we have often found ‘ the break of the storm” preceded by little 
sheets of lightning in the lower atmosphere, without any thunder or any 
cloud. Jynes fatui they cannot be, for the gases of which those are com- 
posed are quite shut up when there is snow upon the ground. The 
beautiful azure reflection, in the bottoms of hoof prints and other holes 
in the snow, has sometimes been mentioned as one of the signs of thaw; 
but it is a sign after,—a sign that the heat has been at work for some 
time, and that the snow is, in consequence, softened in its mass, and 
become partially transparent. This is not the only instance of the effect 
of a natural event being put for a cause,—of the sign that a change has 
already come, being mistaken for a sign that it is coming; a species of 
mistake, against which those who wish to inform themselves of the true 
causes, should be constantly upon their guard. 

‘ As the spring air gets the mastery, which is aided by the condensation 
that takes place during the night, it rises to a wind, the sound of which 
cannot be mistaken. The rigidity of trees, window frames, and other 
wooden fabrics, through which it passes, is relaxed ; the withered grass 
and reeds where these are exposed, moisten, and the rattling and thump- 
ing are succeeded by murmuring and harmony, in which, compared with 
the others, there is a good deal of music ; and as the morning advances, 
and the animals come abroad, and man begins to be active, the hard me- 
tallic sound is gone, and there is a softness about nature. There is also 
a delightful transparency in the atmosphere, because the little spicule of 
ice are gone; and the heat of the air is too much occupied in converting 
the snow and ice into water for changing much of that into vapour. 
—vol. ii. pp. 99—103. 

We confess that we were much surprized and disappointed on 
finding, that our author passes over in almost total silence those 
prodections by which, more tastefully and more decidedly perbaps 
than by any other, nature indicates the progress or decay of the 
year. ‘Of the flowers and fructifications,’ he says, ‘we need 
hardly speak, as they do not fail to attract every body’s attention. 
Why so do birds, so do trees, and mountains, and rivers. | 
these ‘attract attention,’ but it is the business of the naturalist to 
make us acquainted with more than the superficial aspect which 
strikes the eye, and passes from the retina without ponenig, the 
memory, unless the mind be prepared to examine farther. What, 
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in a chapter on spring, to forget the snow-drop and the crocus, 
the violet, the primrose, the daisy, all those sweet harbingers of the 
yomise which is to crown the year! This was, indeed, a blander 
of the first order. Assuredly, flowers and fruits are just as capable 
of being treated in a popular style, as larks and nightingales. The 
little that the author says with respect to the former, only makes 
us regret that he did not try his hand more extensively and more 
boldly. After a few general remarks upon the immeliats utility 
of several minor productions, and after acknowledging how little 
is known upon this subject, he observes— 


‘Still the little that we do know about it is very delightful, and never 
more so than when the breath of spring first wiles us into the field, won- 
dering at everything around us. There is a richer tone of colour in the sky, 
and certainly in the clouds; the air as it fans the newly loosened earth, is all 
perfume, without any of the heaviness of that which comes from particular 
substances. The turned sod shows us that we have not in all our che- 
mical apparatus an alembic like the earth. The perfumes that the finest of 
our art can distil, have always something sickly about them, and though 
they please the sense for a little, they pall upon it in the end. It is thus 
with the rich perfumes of the summer, in the production of which, as well 
as in some of the glowing tints of colour that then make nature so gay, 
there may be more of the action of prussine than has been detected ; and 
that may be at least one of the reasons why there is a trace of sickliness in 
then. That principle has been found abundantly in some seeds, such as 
the kernels of peaches and bitter almonds, and there is a trace of it in 
many others. From the energy with which it acts upon the carbonates, it 
is obviously well fitted for being an efficient agent in the vegetable eco- 
nomy; as we know that the separation of carbon from the compounds in 
which it exists, is the principal action of vegetable; and whether that is 
taken in by the roots or the leaves, it must be in a state of exceedingly 
minute division, as the pores in the roots of plants are remarkably small, 
smaller than the orifices of the absorbents in an animal; and though carbon 
in the finest powder that art can produce has been applied directly to the 
roots, and acopious supply of water given, the most microscopic particle of 
tin substance has never been detected in the plant. When plants begin to 
decay, we have abundance of chemical decompositions that we can under- 
‘tand, irritate, and apply to many useful purposes in the arts, though many of 
them are neither very pleasant nor very healthful, and the action of the 
mature plant is, as we have said, of a very doubtful character ; but the air 


that comes from the infancy of vegetation is always healthy and invigo- 
ratine 
g. 


‘ And then there are so many associations connected with it: we are to 
ave architecture and music, and a number of arts, with many displays of 
affection, from which it might not be amiss to take lessons. We catch the 
first flower of the season too, the little snow-drop (galanthus nivalis,) haply 
raring its tiny bell through the lingering snow, under some hedge or 


bank, and as 


which that has now become soft and covered with the fine mould, 
c 


it is to have as a return to the spot upon which it has lingered the 

oe the flower has the advantage in whiteness. Though the snow- 

'op has got the credit, on account of its extreme beauty, and the delight- 
VOL. XIV, 2D 
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ful little glades and grassy banks in which it delights, it is not the earliest 
even of those wild flowers which are independent of culture. The ever. 
lasting groundsel (senecio vulgaris), which dogs man over every field that 
he can cultivate, and sows when he sows, be the season when it may, is as 
diligent in the winter as in the summer; so that, if the goldfinch can but 
scrape down to it, it is sure of a meal, even in the time of the deepest 
snow. That little plant however, has no beauty, and it keeps us employed, 
so that we have no need to admire it, and yet these very weeds have their 
uses to us; they compel us to hoe the soil and keep it loose; which, were 
it not for them, we would be apt to neglect. By hedge sides too, where the 
soil is of too light a nature for the snow-drop, we are sure to meet with the 
henbit dead nettle (/amium amplexicaule,) with its thick heart-shaped leaves 
hiding the stem, and its little rose coloured flowers scarcely peeping out of 
their calices, and perishing before they come to maturity. The common 
furze also (ulex europeus) will sometimes put on part of its golden livery, 
for the adorning of the heath or the common, at the early dawning of the 
year; but the season must be more than usually mild, as after severe 
winters there are few plants that show a more mingled character than furze 
bushes. When April comes, however, they make amends: they are ex- 
ceeded by a few plants in beauty, and there is a wonderful healthiness in 
the breeze that wafts their odour.’—vol. ii. pp. 106.—108. 


From this tempting subject, which we shall never forgive the 
author for touching so briefly, we must follow him to the more 
animated productions of nature, of which there are few so sprightly 
and so interesting as the lark. 


‘ Those who have amused themselves in making imaginary scales of the 
notes of birds, have hardly done justice to the lark in giving even the 
nightingale the preference to it. The matter is, of course, one of mere 
taste, in which no two persons can be of exactly the same opinion ; and 
the different times at which the birds are heard, make them not easily com- 
pared. The nightingale is also a local and temporary bird, and thus it is 
something of which the inhabitants of those places to which it is confined 
can boast as being exclusively theirs, The nightingale, too, sings against 
silence, and the lark against the hum of all nature, and the advantage ot 
that contrast is very great. Toa person unaccustomed to it, the serenade 
of Christmas “ waites,” with their ‘‘hoarse pipe and broken tabor,” is 
wonderfully musical ; while, if it were heard during the day, it would not 
come up even to Dr. Johnson's definition of music, and be of all noises 
the most tolerable ;” the sound of a bagpipe, the lowing of oxen, Daj, 
even the cackling of geese and the braying of asses, have something 
of melody in them when heard at a distance at night. The whole 
earth is then, for reasons analogous to those that act when the wind sings, 
a musical instrument, and wonderfully fills and mellows every sound that 
passes over it. Labour is suspended, too, and people have begun to enj0y 
themselves by the time that the nightingale sings; the evening also, 's 
peculiarly delightful at that season, as the drought and heat of the day to 
which it succeeds are often oppressive. The poetry of the evening, (0, 
with its soft shades, its sighing leaves, and all the fables about the nightn- 
gale itself, as if the song were the lamentation of a hapless female, iste 
of a merry-making by the other sex, these have conspired, with the natural 
advantages above mentioned, to unsettle this part of natural history. 
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« By these observations it is not intended in the least to disparage the 
nightingale (which has been singing while they were made); but it has 
too often been the custom to seek the elevation of one part of nature by 
depreciating other parts ; just as some people imagine that, if they can 
take away the merit or character of others, they will have the more to 
themselves, instead of following the wise course of enjoying the whole. 
The conduct, as to man, is wicked; and, as to nature, it is not wise: 
whether its time be the night or the day, and whether it come in silence or 
in song, there is always abundance both to admire and to learn in her pro- 
ductions. Nor can any thing be more in harmony with the situation in 
which we find it, than the song of the lark. The bird is the very emblem 
of freedom, floating in the thin air, with spreading tail and out-stretched 
wings, and moving its little head, delightedly, first to one side and then to 
the other, as if it would communicate its joy around, it at last soars to 
such an elevation, that, if visible at all, it is a mere dark speck in the blue 
vault ofheaven ; and, carolling over the young year, or the young day, 
while all is bustle and activity, the airy wildness of the song makes its 
whole character more peculiar and striking. But its joy is sometimes 
checked by the terror-striking approach of a bird of prey, when the descent 
of the soaring songster is instant and rapid ; and it is fortunate that the 
little trembler often thus escapes the ravenous beak of its enemy. 

‘ The bird is remarkable for its gracefulness, whether on the ground or 
onthe wing. Though, when singing, the lark generally, if not always, 
moves its wings,—probably to assist in the music as well as to give 
buoyancy,—there is much ease and grace in its flight. In the ease with 
which it sails along, and bends its course into any curve, whether vertical 
or lateral, it proves a remarkable contrast with many of the other birds, 
which get through the air with a succession of leaps, as if they were not in 
their proper element. Of these, the greatest contrast is found by the 
pipits, birds which have been considered as larks, though they have neither 
the air northe manner of the sky lark. The structure of the lark, as has 
been said, adapts it for a smooth and graceful flight, and the peculiar form- 
ation of the feet, give it a great facility in running along a rough surface. 
The legs are long and strong, and the toes are detached from each other 
throughout their whole length ; the outer and middle ones not being united 
as far as the first joint, as is the case with the pipits, thus the lark can 
walk among much ranker herbage. The dignity and firmness of its slow 
march, and the velocity of its running, in situations where it is like a man 
tuning among reeds or short osiers, and the ease with which it takes the 
wing from a surface apparently so ill adapted for mounting, are all worthy 
of observation. When in confinement, the lark does not feel at home if 
placed on a hard or smooth surface, and it cannot perch, so that it will 
hot sing till its cage be carpeted with a bit of turf. The lark is digits- 
grade, or walks on the toes, and the grass, which has the effect of a snare 
'o some birds, is to it a continual succession of elastic cushions. When 
We look at the long and straight claws with which the toes, more espe- 
cially the hind toes, of the lark are armed, and consider them with 
reference to walking, with the freedom of which we are always apt to 
‘ssociate a smooth surface, we are apt to think that a bird is but awkwardly 
adapted for loco-motion ; but when we examine the action of the bird 
(and it is one that allows a near approach), we find that no organization 
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could be better: the three front toes and claws are spread wide, and the 
posterior one projects far in the rear, so that the extent of the foot ran 

over a number of blades of grass, and the bird can run upon that without 
ever touching the soil ; and, as the weight is thrown alternately upon each 
foot, the elasticity of the grass aids, not only in the lifting of the other foot, 
but in the progressive motion. The same formation assists it very much 
in vaulting perpendicularly into the air; and it can spring clear of the 
grass, though tall enough for concealing it when running, without touching 
a blade with its wings. To do that, it first contracts the tibia and tarsus, 
and extends the toes over the largest possible surface ; then it stretches the 
whole joints of the leg, and compresses the toes, so that the elasticity of 
the muscles of its body and that of the grass together, project it into the 
air like an arrow, the head being erected and the tail depressed, in order 
to lessen the upward surface as much as possible. In this way we have 
often observed it to vault a foot and a half clear of the ground, even of 
the tops of grass, before the wings began to flutter.’—vol. ii. pp. 112—116, 


The woodlark, the pipit, and the cuckoo next attract our notice. 
The author combats the popular notions which nh ae an eternal 
friendship between the two latter birds, and make the peculiar 


herald of spring an enemy to the other small tenants of the hedge 
or the shrubbery. The common idea is, that the cuckoo lays her 
eggs in the nests of other birds, to whom she leaves the trouble of 
hatching and rearing her young. How far this idea is consistent 
with the fact, is a matter that still remains to be satisfactorily 


ascertained. The cuckoos are so shy, that it is extremely difficult 
to discover their general habits, although near the time of their 
departure from England, when their notes have ceased, they may 
be seen flying in small flocks. From birds, the transition to trees 
is natural; we can afford room, however, only for a few remarks on 
evergreens, the natural history of which, though very imperfectly 
known, is curious. 


‘Evergreens are altogether a very curious part of the econ of 
nature, and they somewhat perplex those physiologists that make plants 
the mere creatures of a given temperature. The surface from which the 
leaf of a laurel, or the spine of a fir, falls in May or June, when the 
young shoots and tender leaves have come into vigour, and the plant's 
in the state of greatest activity, is no more a wound than that from which 
the leaf of the mulberry is separated by the very first frost of the season, 
or the leaf of the apple and the peach is dropped at a more advanced 
stage of the cold. ‘The leaf of the deciduous tree falls when the annual 
action of the tree ceases, and that of the evergreen when the plant is ia 
the full height of vegetation; and each of them equally cicatrizes the 
wound by a coating of natural varnish. From the differences in the cit- 
cumstances under which those two analogous operations are performed, 
we must infer that there is a difference in the mode of operation; and 
that, though a certain state of the air and the matter with which the ai 
is loaded, be necessary to bring about the fail of the leaf, whether in the 
cold season or in the warm, it is always accompanied by some particular 
action in the plant, the nature of which is not well understood. Some 
say that the cold reduces the little stratum of gluten which lies between 
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the deciduons leaf and the plant to a solid consistency, by which means 
the vessels of the leaf are strangulated, and the circulation ceases. But 
that, like many other things that have been said in natural history, may 
be only putting the effect forward as the cause ; and, at all events, it does 
not explain why the leaves of evergreens fall only in the warm months, 
when the plants are active. There is another difficulty about the matter. 
There are some leaves that do not fall, though they certainly die, until 
they are, as we commonly say of the leaves of the evergreens, forced off 
by the young ones of the next season. The beech is a familiar instance 
of this; and it is only so while it is young and deserves the name of a 
bush, rather than that of atree. ‘Though the leaves turn to that russet, 
which with the untorn form of the leaves, and their firm texture, makes 
the young beech a sheltering and far from an unhandsome tree in the in- 
clement season, they resist the wind, and are as difficult to pull as if they 
were alive. There is, however, no vegetable action in them, nothing that 
can be killed, as is the case with the leaves of the evergreens, many of 
which are in whole, or in part, withered by the frost; so that, in the case 
of the leaves of the beech, we have the suspension of the action and circu- 
lation, without any of that tendency to separate, which is said to be 
anterior to the suspending of the circulation, and the cause of it. The 
safest way, therefore, is to conclude that the fall of the leaf in any parti- 
cular plant, is not the particular action of any single external cause, such 
as a particular temperature upon the junction, but an action of the whole 
plant. Yet in the whole plant it may be modified by other circumstances. 
The beech that wears the russet livery of winter, and that through the 
bare twigs of which the wind howls, are not different varieties; for any 
one who has the opportunity of examining beech woods may find the aged 
tree quite bare, and the sucklings around the root clad in their hard and 
lifeless foliage. And even those lateral branches that form upon the 
trunk of the beech by the accumulation of a ganglion ina cell of the bark, 
at the termination of one of the radiating plates or filaments that extend 
from the centre of the tree, may be seen with its leaves on, after the greater 
part of the head has been denuded. The formation of those woody gang- 
lions is, in itself, a curious matter. They are peculiar to trees that have 
well defined radiations, though they are not found upon all of these; and 
they are never found upon trees the wood of which has only concentric 
rings, such as the pine. There isa medullary thread from the pith of the 
tree tothe ganglion; and the latter, even when not the size of a small pea, 
is hard and fibrous, the fibres being wound round centres from which the 
future branches are to issue. Though covered by the epidermis and ex- 
ternal bark of the tree, those little knobs are surrounded by a liber of their 
own, at every point, except that by which they are attached to the me- 
dullary thread. Wood of this kind is always much more easily split upon 
aradius than in any other direction, and that which wants the rays is 
always most easily split in the lines of the concentric rays. By dexterous 
management, a portion of young pine may be divided into a series of 
tubes like those of a pocket telescope, and there are always some parts in 
Which the division can be made with the greatest facility; but whether 
those be the production of warm summers or protracted winters, has not 

én determined. That the rings in pines do register the qualities of the 
Seasons, there is not the least doubt; and some very useful conclusions 
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might be drawn from a careful comparison of them with observations 
made at the places where they grow. 

‘That, however, is a work of time, and so are many of the desiderata 
that have to be supplied before we can settle the curious question as to 
why of two plants, that are in many respects like each other, the one 
should shed its leaves and the other be an evergreen. The fruit, as well 
as the leaves, of the evergreens, at least the greater part of them, appear 
to have the same power of resisting the cold as the leaves; and the boles 
of them are also less liable to be covered with parasitical plants. Aj 
vegetable substances, indeed, when they are in a state of decay, are apt 
to become covered with other vegetable substances, and the dead bark of 
pines, when exposed to damp, is encrusted with lichens; but they are 
by no means so common as: on deciduous trees. There is very rarely 
moss upon a yew ora juniper, in these situations where the latter plant 
will thrive. 

‘Though we cannot completely understand the physiology of that part 
of the vegetable kingdom, we can see some important uses of evergreens 
in the general economy of nature. As has been said, they lessen the 
violence of the winds which, when the herbaceous plants have died down, 
would sweep the most valuable parts of the soil into the beds of the 
streams; and they afford both shelter and food to the birds. The berries 
of the holly, and, after they are gone, those of the ivy, preserve a very 
great number of the feathered tribes, in those early times of the year when 
the eggs of insects are not hatched, and the slugs and shell-snails have 
not come out of their hiding places; and even in the deepest storms, the 
little tenants of the woods may be seen under the pine branches that are 
loaded with snow, hopping from twig to twig, and dexterously raising the 
scales of the cones so as to get at the seeds.’—pp. 147—151. 


Since Moore’s Almanack has been eclipsed by the English- 
man’s, we have felt ourselves often at a loss to know the sort of 
weather which we might expect in a week, a month, or half a year 
from a given time. During the reign of that happy physician, we 
might have indulged the pleasing hope that June (not such a wintry 
June as that in which we now write, sitting by a large fire) would 
present clear and warm days, with “light thunder showers occa- 
sionally.” To be sure, the reality sometimes taught us that the good 
Doctor napped now and then while making his calculations; but 
what of that? The hope lived for a while, and gave the pleasure 
that hope always bears on her angel wings. Now, alas! we are 
driven to inquiries into the nature of the atmosphere, and a thou- 
sand questions connected with astronomy, before we can get even a 
misty glimpse of the kind of weather we may expect to-morrow. 
The flight of birds formerly came to the assistance of Dr. Moore 
in warning the husbandman of the approach of rain or storms; 
but even that innocent mode of diving into futurity is now dis- 
countenanced as a mere superstition. Nevertheless, our author 
shews that there is more truth in it than people generally imagine. 


‘ It is the smaller birds that mark the seasons with the greatest distinct- 
ness; and even they are not a general or a serviceable kalendar. The 
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season of the year is first indicated, by a few mid-day notes, by the red 
breast, the wren, and the thrushes ; and that often happens before the 
summer strangers come, or the winter ones retire. In different parts of 
the country the strangers arrive at times so different, that the noting of the 
days is no guide to the first seeing or hearing of them. The appearance 
and first song of birds, are, like all other seasonal phenomena, part of the 
history of the year, and of value retrospectively in telling what has been, 
though not of the smallest use in telling what isto be. So little, indeed, 
is known of the true philosophy of the year, that the character of one 
month, or in the mountainous regions, the character of one day, throws 
very little light upon that of the rest. And yet there should be nothing in 
this matter itself that should render it more difficult and uncertain than 
many other matters of which our knowledge is very accurate. Perhaps 
the cause may be that, with all persons, it is still made too much a matter 
of prophecy ;—that we draw the inference without having consulted the 

series of facts that would warrant us in drawing it. If we were on the 

surface of a wide plain, with uniform regions all around us, the matter 

would be easy; but the corn-field, the moor, the forest, and the moun- 

tain, are all so many difficulties to us; and even the sea, at the same time 

that it enriches and defends us, confounds our knowledge of the weather. 

A storm in the Arctic regions, of which we have no note, may send thence 

asurface current of cold air, which, opposing and mingling with the pre- 

vious one from the south-west, may drench us in rain, wither our vegetation 

with frost, or even cover the earth with snow, in the most advanced and 

promising season. Snow upon the secondary mountains, after they have 

been once cleared, may, by the cold that it produces, nip the buds over an 

extensive district. Indeed, there is hardly any thing that does not make, 

to some extent at least, an element in the estimate of the weather; and 

thus he who would be ‘ weather wise,” must know the contemporaneous 

state of all places. It is there that true knowledge lies; but unfortunately 

it isnot there that it is most frequently sought. Our information may be 

accurate, but it is all in scraps ; and the average for a country that is 

diversified almost to infinitude is taken from a very few places, and very 

frequently a few places similarly situated; whereas to havea result of any, 

even the smallest, value, we should contemporaneously observe the whole, 

in order that we might be able to see how the one affects the other. Those 

local registers of states and changes are merely memorial scraps;—they 

tell us, “ what,” but they never tell us ‘“ why!” and there is no principle 

upon which we can combine them, other than the general progress of the 

year; and thus, though meteorology be really the science in which we all 
have the deepest interest, because the atmosphere is the substance most 
immediately conducive to our health, there is no certainty in it beyond that 
which is founded upon astronomy. 

‘It is by no means improbable that the chief cause why there has been 
more superstition and error on the subject of the weather than on any other 
subject, is the number of illiterate persons that are deeply interested in it. 
lhose whose object it has been to “ unship the rudder” with the great 
body of the people, so that they might require to be “ taken in tow,” have 
aways made the changes of the atmosphere one of their grand subjects. 
lhese and the aspects of the celestial bodies are, indeed, the two, and 
they have been so mixed up with the destinies of human beings, (matters in 
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which the untaught and unoccupied mind is most anxious to pry), that 
science has always found them much more obstinate than any other species 
of folly. 

. Natural appearances, as has been said, are in themselves proofs of what 
has been, and not of what is to be ; though man may, by careful and conti 
nued observation, make them such, if he does not, which we are all but too 
apt to do, connect the consequent with the wrong antecedent. This is apt 
to be the case both with the thoughtless and the thinking. The thought. 
less join in the order of cause and effect those events that make the 
deepest impression upon themselves, in all cases where they are not fami- 
liar with the connexion ; and the thinking too often come with some 
theory, which as they find, or fancy, is of great use in what they are 
acquainted with, they use as a sort of talisman for opening the unknown, 
Even those very superstitions and mistakes are, as has been hinted, how- 
ever, double inducements to examine. We should do it to get rid of the 
superstition, and we should do it for a higher reason. The field where 
neglect produces the rankest weeds, is always that from which culture may 
obtain the most valuable crop. If ignorance or cunning fix a superstition 
upon any thing, there must be something attractive about it, and therefore 
some professional naturalist, who had the requisite information and leisure, 
could not render a greater service to society than by drawing up a “ Phi- 
Josophy of Popular Superstitions,” as connected with the seasons and their 
productions, and disentangling the facts from the fables, which would be at 
once eradicating the evil, and eliminating the good,.’—pp. 240—243. 


We must not devote all our attention to the spring, particularly 
as it is to be hoped that we are now somewhat nearer to a summer 
than we were last Christmas. Let us hear what our naturalist has 
to say upon this inviting season. 


‘As in the spring, we feel the freshness of young existence, and, while 
every thing is awakening into life around us, involuntary wonder and wish 
to know what may be the nature of that singular principle which, after 
having lain as still as though it had been dead for a season, is beginning 
to mould creation into so many forms, and elaborate out of the same com- 
mon store, and by the agency of the same stimulating sun, plants and animals 
in all their tribes, amounting, probably, in the whole, in Britain and the 
surrounding sea, to more than twenty thousand species, and certainly 
more than twenty thousand millions of individuals, in the course of one 
season ; so, in the summer, when the catalogue seems full, and the earth, 
the air, and the waters are literally alive,—when, before we have had time 
to give one object the slightest attention, another comes in to claim the 
preference, we feel disposed to throw ourselves under the shade, suspend 
our inquiry, and devote the whole of our time to admiration. 

__ ‘ And the summer is so transcendently rich in being and in action, that, 
if it were to come upon one all at once, it would be almost too much for the 
mind. It comes, as we have said, more rapidly in those regions where the 
winter holds its dominion for the greater part of the year; and those who 
have noted the conduct of the people there, have seen that the breasts of 
men are thawed and warmed as well as the fields and the floods: that the 
peasantry of Lapland sing in chorus with the birds; and that when the 
Esquimaux quit their habitations of ice, and their messes of seal’s fat, an¢ 
betake themselves to the cranberry swamps and pine forests, even they feel 
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a blitheness and hold a jubilee. And amid all the arts, the elezancies, 
the information, of the most polished and happy artificial life, there is a 
feeling of restraint when the summer comes, a wish to leave those inanimate 
fabrications of man, which, however curious or | they may be, the 
same energies that are giving life and growth to the whole rural world, are 
mouldering and consuming. That which is a fact with the rest of living 
nature, may always be in some manner found as a feeling with man; he 
wishes to hybernate in the cold months, but to have “ free range” when 
they are gone ; but fashion stifles the voice of nature, and rules that the 
first day of partridge shooting should also be the first of the summer. 

‘{n Britain, at least in the southern and more genial parts of it, the 
progress towards summer is so gentle, that it steals upon us before we are 
aware, and the first fruit is ripe before the last blossom be gone—the early 
cherry before the mulberry be completely in leaf. The progress, though 
thus slow, and therefore to many imperceptible, is not on that account the 
less extensive, or the less worthy of study. It is from the small spicul of 
ice which, whether they ride firm and solid upon the mountain blast, and 
strike like so many needles, or dissolving in the warm stratum of air over 
the city, form a literal “* paste of fog” with the floating particles of charcoal 
contained in the smoke, to an atmosphere of living rainbows that are all 
in motion and in music; from the single chirp of the little wren, as feeling 
the influence of an occasional mid-day glimmer, it hops out of the heap 
of withered sticks to hop in again whenever the cloud comes, to that 
full chorus of nature which swells, and rings, and reverberates from field to 
hedge, from hedge to coppice, from coppice to forest, from forest to wild, 
and from wild to the sea-beaten promontory—where the voice of the angry 
waves is lost in that of the ten thousand water fowl that nestle on the 
rock ; and from that first effort of the returning sun which just softens the 
surface of the snow, or blackens the southern side of the furrows’ ridge, to 
the full beam and blaze which drinks a rain-storm in a day, and sickens or 
fatigues, by the very excess of its bounty, those creatures which it has 
called into life. This wonderful progress, this production of myriads which 
no man could count, and yet the most minute or the most common of which 
has a beauty of structure, and an adaptation of parts, that no art of man 
can imitate, is begun and completed in the short space or three or four 
months, without noise or without effort, but what appear to be the song 
and sport of the creatures themselves.’—pp. 257 —260. 


In the description of an ‘evening walk’ during this fragrant 
portion of the year, our author has made an approximation towards 
the plan which we took the liberty to sketch out for a commentary 
on the volume of nature. The reader will regret that a greater 
number of the pages of this work have not been written in the 
following engaging style :— 

One of the most favourable places in England for hearing the song of the 
petty chaps, and, indeed, the songs of those birds, generally, that frequent 
the richer districts, is the left bank of the Thames, from Hampton Court to 

ichmond Bridge; and it is not very easy to imagine a finer treat to the 
over of freshness, and sound, and evening scenery, than a walk (wheels 
and hoofs jar mightily in a concert of birds) between those places on a fine 
night in the end of May; and if moonlight, so much the better. Until the 
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sun be down, there is a great deal of noise and chirping, but not much 
music ; but when the evening softens the air, and the lime and the walnut 
take the lead among the perfumes of the evening, as you pass the lee of 
them in that gentle motion of the air which wafts sweetness, but does not 
wave leaves, the song of the night—the real vesper of nature begins ; and 
though broken in upon at times by the baying of a watch dog, the bellow. 
ing of an ox, the bleating of a sheep, or the tinkle of a sheep bell, it is none 
the worse; nor do the monitor sounds of the clock, as they come muttered 
through the trees, at all diminish the interest, but rather mingle with it the 
melancholy momento, that, fine as it is, you can enjoy it but for a time; or 
the more useful one, that you should seize the phenomena of every moment 
for instruction, according to the mood you may be in. The freshness, the 
chequered light through the trees, the occasional glimpse of the river 
dancing in the reflected moonbeam, like living silver, put you in mind that 
it is not a pond that stagnates and mantles, and scatters miasma and infec. 
tion, but a rolling flood which wafts riches, and scatters fertility and health; 
the lights from palace, and villa, and cottage, and those joyous sounds 
which come ever and anon, to remind you that for all that has been done 
and suffered, it is “‘ merry England” still; the dark shadow of some thick 
and stately tree that throws you, your path, and all around, into a momen. 
tary eclipse, or the trailing mark of some limber poplar, as though it were 
the tail of a comet, lustreless and flung dark, yet unsubstantial upon the 
earth :—But you are in no humour to look even at the half-revealed 
beauties of one of the richest districts in the world, rendered doubly rich 
by the Rembrandt shades of the greater masses of matter, in contrast with 
the ‘‘silver orb,” seen at intervals, through the upper sprays and leaves, or 
its more retiring reflection from the water, in the openings among the thick 
stems and dark foliage below ; for the nightingale is on the topmost bough 
in the coppice, and small as he is, his voice is heard as far as that of a 
muezzin from the top of a minaret. There he does not sing alone, for in 
that thickly-wooded and well-watered district—a district which is the land 
of Goshen to the insect-devouring birds—he has a rival in every coppice, 
and, in some places, almost upon every tree; and as though the note of 
each comes to the ear of a listener differently pitched and toned, accord- 
ing to the mass of air through which its pulsations have to be propagated, 
the two which are in strife which shall “win the dame,” or charm her 
the most after she is won, are equally loud to each other. No combina- 
tion of the letters of the alphabet can give even a notion of the song of the 
nightingale—of any of the songs, for he has not only more notes than any 
other bird, but has absolutely a cabinet of music; and though there be a 
wonderful melody in them ali, some are so unlike the others, that one could 
with difficulty believe that they are uttered by the same bird. It is vain, 
however, to attempt describing the music of that minstrel; those who are 
familiar with it, would, of course, laugh at the most laboured delineation ; 
and to those who are not, description is little better than playing an air to 
the deaf, or painting a rose-bud to the blind. 

‘ Each strives with the other, and if foiled in one key or in one expres- 
sion of notes, he instantly strikes into another, till all the trees around are 
in one musical contest. The females, too, come in with their murmuring 
notes in the pauses, as if they were eulogizing the victors ; and at this the 
whole take courage, and repeat the competition. Nor do they sing alone; 
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the petty chaps roosted for the night in the tree nearest to the home of 
his family, catches the alarm. He, too, won his mate by song, and may 
lose her in the same way. Accordingly he flies to a higher perch, and 
contributes all that he can to the melody; and that is nota little, for 
though his notes be few as compared with those of the nightingale, there is 
a native wildness in them which the nighitingale cannot equal, and which 
is exceeded by no bird but the lark. The nightingale is an instrament of 
great compass, and volume, and tone; but in all its varied notes and 
cadences, it is but one instrument. The petty chap’s is but a note or so 
upon each, but it isa whole band. One note shivers in the ear with all 
the piercing sharpness of the fife, and the very next, which is prolonged 
and drawn out with a swelling modulation, is as soft as could be breathed 
from flute or flageolet. Then there is the expanse and richness of the 
orchestra, heard in the soft hour, when the mind is tuned to meditation.’ 
—pp. 336—339. 


In a similar vein is the too brief notice which our naturalist takes 
of the hay-field. 


‘We have no space for visiting the hay-field, which is so joyous in 
rustic life; or, indeed, any of the localities of man in this delightful sea- 
son. Yet the hay-field is one of the most delightful scenes in England,— 
we say in England, for that is the chosen land of fragrant hay ; and a 
freshness is diffused over the fields, quite unknown in regions where they 
are obliged to have recourse to artificial grasses. The scented vernal grass 
(Anoranthum Odoratum), at once outdoes all the odours both of the toilette 
and the garden; and like the kindred perfume of the woodruff, it comes 
out when the plant begins to dry, and remains till the following season, 
The glee of the haymakers, too, to whom the epithet ‘‘ merry” is always 
applied, and the rich brown of solstitial health which they acquire while 
carrying on this delightful labour—the cleanest, the freshest, and the 
healthiest of the field—-are highly interesting. Even the sight of a hay- 
field when the grasses approach maturity, and the glumes dance upon their 
elastic scapes to every piping of the wind, or even to its gentlest motion, 
whether it pipe or not, is one of the most pleasant in nature; and one in 
which the wonderful versatility of the wind, and the slight causes that 
produce momentary changes in its direction and velocity, can be much 
more clearly understood than by contemplating the ripple on the most 
limpid water. But the summer has so many characteristics, in the atmos- 
phere, on the earth, and in the waters ; and their changes are so many with 
change of place, and their succession so rapid with the lapse of time, that 
no words can convey any thing like an adequate idea of them; and there- 
fore all that can be attempted is to excite in those, who “ have eyes but see 
not,” a desire to look around them at that which is produced without the 
artand labour of man, and they will find a resource, which while, by the 
‘pring and impulse it gives to the mind, it makes the business and the rem 4 
of life go smoothly on, is a citadel amid misfortune, an inheritance whic 
none of the contingencies of life can impair,—an enjoyment which is, 
a8 It were, intermediate between that of the world of possession, and 


that brighter world of hope, to which it is so delightful to look forward. 
—pp. J82—383. 


The above extracts will convince the reader that he will find in 
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this volume a fund of amusement of the purest and most engaging 
description. Loving nature and her varied productions as we do, 
from the cedar to the lily, from the sun to the glow-worm, from the 
image of the Creator down to the butterfly, we may, perhaps, be 
inclined to place a greater value upon such books as these, than 
may be consistent with the general rules of criticism. But our 

raise can do no harm if it beguile even one wanderer from the 
tae haunts of the world, and convert him to the religion of the 
fields, the worship of the skies. 





Art. VII.—The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. Vol. iii. British Sculptors. By Allan Cunning. 
ham, Esq.—(Being vol. xiii. of the Family Library). London: Murray. 
1830. 


Ir used to be a pretty general opinion, that a highly improved 
state of any branch of the arts in a given country was connected 
with a peculiarity in its social and political condition. Thus the 
sources of the Grecian achievements in sculpture are referred to the 
consequences of a long enjoyment of independence; it being argued 
that a consciousness of moral superiority gives a permanent tone to 
the mind of the people who possess it; that their thoughts are 
more than usually elevated, and their imaginations stimulated, and 
that they are most likely, of course, to give birth to works of sub- 
lime and beautiful conception. But this theory is inconsistent 
with the whole mass of facts of which the history of sculpture con- 
sists. Canova and Thorswalden were born in countries subject to 
despotism, whilst America, the only modern rival of the Grecian 
republics, has made but little progress in any department of the 
fine arts. Great Britain, throughout the whole of her excited 
career, produced scarcely a single name worth remembering in 
painting and sculpture. until that state of commotion, to which a 
struggle for domestic treedom gives rise, and which is supposed to 
be so favourable to genius, had entirely subsided. Indeed, the 
faculty which ensures success in sculpture seems to be the most 
whimsical of all others in its developement ; it observes no laws— 
it rejects all invitation, and as readily selects for the site of its 
achievements the barren sands of the Northern zone, as the culti- 
vated plains of the sunny South. 

The earliest English sculptors flourished at no more remote 4 
period than the beginning of the last century. Gibbons is the 
name of the patriarch of our sculpture. ‘ With him,’ says Mr. 
Cunningham, ‘ ornamental carving rose to its highest excellence 10 
this country. No one has since approached him in the happy 
boldness and natural freedom of such productions. Under his 
chisel stone seemed touched with vegetable life, and wood became 
as lilies of the valley and fruit from the tree.’ The works of Gib- 
bons chiefly are,—The carvings in St. Paul’s choir; the wooden 
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throne at Canterbury, and embellishments at Chatsworth, Pet- 
worth, Burleigh, Houghton, Southwick in Hampshire, where a 
whole gallery 1s embroidered in panels by Gibbons’ own hand, and 
the altar-piece of Trinity College, Oxford. This artist was ap- 
pointed Master Carver in Wood to George the First, with a salary 
of eighteen ——-PENCE! per day, which splendid allowance he en- 
joyed from 1714 to 1721, on the 3d of August of which year he died. 

‘Cibber, a German, and the father of the more celebrated Colley, 
wasa cotemporary of Gibbons. He endeavoured to establish a taste 
in this country for “ statuary decorations of groves and gardens,” 
which, however, experience showed, could not be indulged in a 
climate so moist and variable as ours. Cibber is entitled to all the 
praise of being the first artist in OE who associated with the 
art of sculpture that poetic feeling which is the source of almost all 
the interest that it possesses. 


‘The works,’ says our author, ‘ on which the claims of Cibber to the 
honour of original genius entirely depend, are the far-famed figures of 
Madness and Melancholy, carved for the chief entrance to Moorfields.— 
They are the earliest indications of the appearance of a distinct and natural 
spirit in sculpture, and stand first in conception, and only second in exe- 
cution, among all the productions of the island. Those who see them for 
the first time are fixed to the spot with terror and awe: an impression is 
made on the heart never to be removed: nor is the impression of a vulgar 
kind, The poetry of those terrible infirmities is embodied: from the de- 
gradation of the actual madhouse we turn overpowered and disgusted, but 
from those magnificent creations we retire in mingled awe and admiration. 
I remember some eighteen or twenty years ago, when an utter stranger in 
London, I found myself, after much wandering, in the presence of those 
statues, then occupying the entrance to Moorfields. Sculpture was to me 
at that time an art unknown, and it had to force its excellence upon my 
mind, without the advantage of any preparation either through drawings or 
descriptions. But I perceived the meaning of those statues at once, felt 
the pathetic truth of the delineation, and congratulated myself on having 
discovered a new source of enjoyment. The impression which they made 
upon me induced me to expect too much from the rest of our sculpture. 
In St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, I found much finer work, but less 
fervour of poetic sentiment, than what Cibber had stamped upon those 
rough stones, which he is said to have cut at once from the block without 
the aid of models,’—p. 27. 


Roubiliac, disowned in some measure by his countrymen, the 
French, has received and merited the protection of our author, not 
less as an act of hospitality on the part of a British historian, than 
as one of gratitude. This artist was born at Lyons in 1695, and, 
after studying under Balthazar, at Dresden, migrated to England 
when he was about five and twenty. Of the occasion of his com- 
ing to London Mr. Cunningham tells a tradition, to the probability 
of which he gives his own sanction. 

‘An English traveller, says the legend, happened to be strolling through 
4 town in France—when his attention was casually attracted by some clay 
sketches of a poetic nature, in the humble studio of a young and nameless 
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artist : he admired them—took the sculptor’s address—and continued his 
journey. Some time—years it is said—passed on, when a friend requested 
the traveller's advice concerning a monument of value which he proposed to 
raise—the merits of the living artists were discussed—the sculptor of Lyons 
was recalled to memory—an invitation was given—promises were made 
and Roubiliac came over.’—pp. 32, 33. 


The great achievement of Roubiliac, as Mr. Cunningham very 
forcibly describes it, was, that he infused a spirit of poetry into the 
tame and literal style of Gothic sculpture which had prevailed in 
England. The personal character of Roubiliac was exactly such 
as we should expect to find in one, to whom so bold and striking a 
reform is ascribed. 


‘ He was a man of poetic feeling—well acquainted with the marble 
miracles of the sculptors of old—of unbounded enthusiasm—and who 
devoutly believed the maker of a fine statue to be the noblest of all God's 
creatures. To the usual bustle and liveliness of his national temperament, 
he added, in his personal demeanour, a peculiar abundance of the ecstatic; 
he would drop his knife and fork in the very presence of Walpole’s smok- 
ing haunch—fall back in his chair—roll his eyes, writhe his face, clasp his 
hands in joy, and, springing from the table, hurry into his studio, to 
grapple at once with the design, which had been so ungracious as to appear 
to his fancy at meal-time. These fits, which oftener imply weakness than 
strength, were regarded by the world as signs that a true poetic spirit had 
made its appearance in sculpture. He now rose rapidly into reputation. 
Nothing could be more unlike the Gothic monuments which preceded his, 
than the works which were destined to supplant them. The former were 
stiff, formal, calm, and devout; the Jatter were all action and flutter - the 
postures generally violent, and the expression strained. The former were 
too full of death—and inspired less of devout awe than of aversion and 
horror—every thing about them called up the grave and the canker-worm; 
while the latter were much too lively and spirited—they talked of the grave 
only in the inscriptions—they were over-informed with motion—the men 
seemed all resolved to speak, and the women to dance. More life in the 
one, and more sobriety in the other, would have been the better.'—p. 42. 

* # # * * * 

‘ If he happened to be in company with a lady whose hands were beau- 
tiful, or whose ears were small and finely shaped, he would gaze wistfully 
at her, and has been known to startle sensitive spinsters with apprehensions 
of matrimony, seizing them suddenly by the wrist, and crying rapturously, 
—‘* Madam, I must have your hand—madam, I shall have your ear! 
The ear of Handel, he said, was so fine in music, that it could only be re- 
presented in marble by one small and elegant, and the model for this mu- 
sical ear belonged to Miss Rich, the daughter of one of his friends.'—p. 69. 


Roubiliac, who died in Jan. 7, 1762, has left a number of mo- 
numents, statues, and busts, which are to be seen in many of our 
ancient and public structures. Mr. Cunningham thus sums up 
his merits :— 

‘ His works, though out-done by the productions of Flaxman and Chan- 
trey, have taken a lasting hold of the public admiration. That he is un- 
equal—conceited—constrained in attitude, and too voluminous in his dra- 
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peries, is true ;—but what is this to set against the justice and nature which 
he so often exhibits, and the noble ardour of sentiment which animates 
those great works on which his reputation is mainly built? He spared no 
labour-—was not afraid of strong reliefs, of deep and difficult folds and 
sinkings, and of attitudes which ate much marble and consumed time in 
executing. If he has little sedate beauty or tranquil thought, he has much 
elegance of action ; and if he sometimes sacrificed nature and simplicity, 
he atoned for it by poetic energy. He dealt largely in abstract ideas, nor 
did he always use them wisely. They had indeed been introduced an hun- 
dred years before he made his appearance. Stone, in 1628, carved Sir 
George Holles, well known in the wars of the Netherlands, riding in com- 
plete armour, with Pallas on one side and Bellona on the other; and the 
whole heathen mythology had been naturalized in painting by the ready 
hands, but sterile fancies, of Verrio and La Guerre. This frozen progeny, 
though supported by the talent of Banks and the fine genius of Flaxman, 
languished from the days of Roubiliac.’—pp. 66, 67. 


The lives of Wilton and Banks do not offer a great deal to 
interest the curious. Such reputation as the former enjoys was 
chiefly the fruit of labour and assiduity and good sense. The 
latter possessed undoubted genius, but was principally employed in 
monuments and groups, in which, to a great extent, his own fancy 
and taste were not allowed to exercise themselves. A story, ho- 
nourable to the heart of Banks, is related by our author; we copy 
it the more readily as it concerns a living artist of high reputation. 


‘One morning a youth, some thirteen years old or so, came to the door 
of Banks with drawings in his hand. Owing to some misgiving of mind 
the knock which he intended should be modest and unassuming was loud 
and astounding, and the servant who opened the door was in no good mood 
with what he imagined to be forwardness in one so young. Banks, hap- 
pening to overhear the chiding of his servant, went out, and said with 
much gentleness, ‘* What do you want with me, young man?” “I want, 
sir,” said the boy, “ that you should get me to draw at the Academy.”— 
“ That,” said the sculptor, “ is not in my power—no one is admitted there 
but by ballot, and I am only one of those persons on whose pleasure it 
depends. But yon have got a drawing there—let me look at it.” He 
examined it fora moment, and said—* ‘Time enough for the — 
my little man! go home—mind your schooling—try to make a better 
drawing of the Apollo—and in a month come again and let me sce it.” 
The boy went home, drew and sketched with three-fold diligence, and on 
that day month appeared again at the door of Banks with a new drawing 
inhishand. The sculptor liked this drawing better than he did the other 
—gave him a week to improve it—encouraged him much, and showed him 
the various works contained in his study. He went away and returned in 
a week—the Apollo was visibly improved—he conceived a kindness for the 
boy, and said if he were spared he would distinguish himself. This angury 
has been amply fulfilled. Mulready is now an academician—and his name 
has flown far and wide.’—pp. 112, 113. 


_ We cannot bestow too much praise on the spirit of manly impar- 
tality that guides Mr. Cunningham’s admirable biography of Nol- 
lekens. The character of that eminent artist and single-hearted 
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man had been most scandalously traduced in the mercenary resent. 
ment of disappointed hopes, by one whom his former bounty fed. 
The story of Nollekens in the Family Library is well worth con- 
sulting, if for no other purpose than to see in it a fine specimen of 
the humiliating efficacy of skilfully directed scorn ; for such is its 
result in this instance, that we never expect to hear of Mr. Smith 
being again mentioned in our literature as the "yar of Nol- 
lekens. All the vulgarity, and a great portion of the idle and con- 
temptible tattle of Smith are omitted in the volume before us. Mr. 
Cunningham has culled with judicious hand the flowers which were 
found mingled with the heap of trash that oppressed, for a brief 

eriod, the tomb of poor Nollekens. Though, never having tasted 
his hospitality, our author does not ridicule the frugality of his 
table ; and never having enjoyed the confidence of his hero, he has 
no secrets to betray, and no infirmities to hold up to — ridicule, 
It is a lesson of admirable utility to men, who, like Smith, may be 
admitted to a familiarity with eminent persons, which they are 
tempted by their bad passions ultimately to abuse—that when they 
do bring the fruits of their transgressions into the market, the first 
honest man that meets them may take the property from them with 
impunity, and the voice of the public will declare him to be the 
right owner. The following just appreciation of Nollekens’s cha- 
racter is derived from other sources, it will be perceived, than Mr. 
Smith :— 


‘The last time I saw this remarkable man, was before the opening of 
the exhibition of, I think, 1819. He was then unable to move but by the 
aid of his attendants; and having expressed a wish to Chantrey, whom 
he admired and loved, to see the exhibition of painting and sculpture, he 
was carried up stairs in a kind of sedan, and with his friend at his elbow, 
sat fora time looking round him. He then fixed his eye on some work 
which pleased him—muttered a few almost inaudible words—moved with 
his body in the direction of the object, and made a sign when he was 
placed in the right point of view. His power of expressing what he felt 
was never strong—it was less than ever now—but his good taste was in 
full vigour, for he caused himself to be placed before all the best paintings, 
and his remarks went at once to their chief merits. Chantrey afterwards 
said, that his observations were judicious, and penetrated to the sentiment 
and meaning of the scenes and groups. When he was borne to his coach, 
he gave the persons who helped him a guinea each—put his hand to his 
hat, and bade farewell for ever to the Royal Academy. He was then 
eighty-two years old. 

‘ As his strength failed, he gradually withdrew himself, first from marble 
and next from clay, and finally from making drawings. Over the remain- 
ing years of the sculptor’s life, during which he rather breathed than lived, 
I shall scatter such anecdotes as the curiosity, the kindness, or the malevo- 
lence of the world have gathered together. There will be something to 
commiserate, and something to commend—he was a singular mixture of 


awe and strength—of meanness and generosity—of imbecility and 
talent. 
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‘That Nollekens was careful of his gains was known to all, and often 
alluded to even in his presence. Fuseli, himself towards the close of his 
life a horder, said, ‘‘ Nolly was never known to bleed.” His friends and 
acquaintances were not, therefore, sure of a kind reception when they went 
to solicit him for any charitable purpose—they could not indeed calculate 
the result—for the application which was received coldly to-day might to- 
morrow bring down a golden shower. It happened on atime, that Turner 
the landscape painter asked the sculptor for a subscription to that benevo- 
lent institution, the Artists’ Fund. ‘It’s but a guinea, man,” said Turner, 
in his blunt way. ‘* But a guinea,” said Joseph, “ that will do little for 
you—here, thirty will do better’—and thirty he accordingly paid. To 
Baily, a sculptor of well-known talent, he was equally generous, when he 
solicited his help for another institution of the same nature. Nor was his 
benevolence, fitful though it was, confined to public bodies—on hearing 
that a poor neighbour was prevented from apprenticing out his son for 
want of the proper fee, he sent for the father, gave him an hundred pounds, 
and would scarcely listen to his thanks. 

‘To his assistants he was uniformly kind and indulgent—the numerous 
works with which his studio was filled, were put into their hands to be 
wrought into marble from the models which he made; the working of the 
busts was settled at a regular price each, and as the draperies were all 
simple and the hair of easy execution, they could not fail to earn up- 
wards of five guineas per week. The name of Nollekens stands free from 
all reproach amongst workmen on the matter of wages. Even after old 
age had benumbed his faculties, and he had declined accepting any more 
commissions, he continued to keep on some of his men at their usual 
wages, and one day, when his wife rated him sharply for giving full pay to 
aman named Dodemy, the sculptor called to the labourer, and said, ‘* don’t 
mind her, Dodemy, I'll raise your wages two shillings a week were it but 
to spite her.” If he was not uniformly generous, neither was he uniformly 
sordid—he was not profuse with the rich, and parsimonious with the poor. 
He, whom his workmen acquit of being niggardly, may be safely written 
down as a deserving master. 

A man, who usually shaved and dressed him, apologized for coming in 
an old hat, saying, “I had a new one sent home this morning, and some 
thievish person stole it out of my shop.” Nollekens put his hand in his 
pocket and gave him a guinea, saying, “‘ there, that will buy you another.” 
The same person afterwards, in an accidental conversation, stated, that he 
had but two shirts. ‘ Have four, then,” said the sculptor, giving him a 
pound note. There might probably be something of a vaunt in his offer 
of thirty thousand pounds for the Elgin Marbles, whea he heard that 
government hesitated at the purchase; but I am willing to believe there 
Was More sincerity in his intention of bequeathing twenty thousand pounds 
to the Royal Academy to endow suitable schools of art, and defray the 
*xpenses of deserving students in all the galleries of Europe. The pur- 
chase which the government made of the Minerva Marbles prevented, 

owever, his sincerity in the first offer from being tried, and the interpo- 
‘tion of wily friends hindered him from fulfilling the other. 

‘To match those ects of kindness or generosity, it would be easy to find 
‘corresponding number of mean and selfish deeds. It must, however, be 
borne in mind, that Nollekens was really and truly a coarse, unpresuming, 
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uneducated man, unpolished by his profession—of simple manners—yith. 
out ostentation in his person or his household, whose mind was a stranger 
to every thing elegant save sculpture, and who preferred a joke with his 
assistants, and a cup of tea with one of his living models, to the society of 
the titled and the learned. Such a person as this could not fail to gather 
money, and though one cannot help lamenting that his heart failed to 
expand with his fortune, | am not sure that we are entitled to stigmatize 
it as acrime. He considered himself as nothing superior to his hand- 
maids and his assistants—he lived in their company, spending his money 
freely according to his own limited notions of his station : he was unable 
to act the part of a gentleman, and could not imagine the rank which 
genius entitled him to hold—and so he lived and so he died. 

‘When Chantrey sent his bust of Horne Tooke to the Exhibition, he 
was young and unfriended ; but the great merit of the work did not escape 
the eye of Nollekens. He lifted it from the floor—set it before hin— 
moved his head to and fro, and having satisfied himself of its excellence. 
turned round to those who were arranging the works for the exhibition, 
and said, ‘‘ There’s a fine—a very fine work—let the man who made it 
be known—remove one of my busts and put this one in its place, for it 
well deserves it.” Often afterwards, when desired to model a bust, he said 
in his most persuasive way, ‘‘go to Chantrey, he’s the man for a bust— 
he’ll make a good bust of you—I always recommend him.” Nor did he 
hesitate to give a piece of marble to a deserving sculptor—* take it,” he 
said, ‘‘it encourages more than money does.” He sat for his bust to 
Chantrey, who always mentions his name with tenderness and respect.— 
pp. 186—190. 


Mr. Cunningham has omitted to notice the numerous charitable 
bequests which distinguish the last deliberate instrument of Nolle- 
kens’s life, and which we regard as evidence of a material nature, 
considering the sort of charges that have been made against bim. 

The life of Bacon being chiefly borrowed from that excellent one 
of Cecil, presents little of novelty; at the same time we must ob- 
serve, that it is a judicious compilation, free from the sinister criti- 
cisms of an enemy, and alike exempted from the injudicious par- 
tiality of friendship. We must, however, make room for the fol- 
lowing anecdotes :— 


‘ On one occasion, in the absence of Bacon, an order for a monument 
was left with the person who conducted his business :—the sculptor on 
being informed of it, said, “‘ Well, in memory of a private gentleman ’— 
and what price was mentioned?” ‘‘ Three hundred pounds, Sir.” “Three 
hundred pounds—a small bas-relief will do—was he a benevolent man! 
You inquired that, I hope?” “ Yes, Sir—he was benevolent—he always 
gave sixpence, they said, to an old woman who opened his pew on a Sun- 
day.” “That will do—that will do—we must have recourse to our old 
friend the Pelican.” 

‘ When he was retouching the statue of Chatham in Westminster Abbey, 
a divine, and a stranger, tapped him on the shoulder, and said, in allusion 
to the story of Zeuxis, “‘ Take care what you are doing, you work for eter- 
nity.” This reverend person then stept into the pulpit and began te preach. 
When the sermon was over, Bacon touched his arm and said, ‘ Take car 
what you do, you work for eternity.” 
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‘ He affected frequently to speak lightly of his art, and seemed unwilling 
to allow it the station in public esteem to which the genius of its professors 
had raised it. Being, on one occasion, complimented on the beauty of his 
public works, and also on their usefulness, he admitted that he had striven 
to render them acceptable by the religious sentiment or judicious moral 
which they embodied ; but yet, he added, laying his hand on the sleeve of 
his friend, “‘ What am I in the sight of God but an humble cutter of 
stone r "—pp. 242, 243. 

The last anecdote is in keeping with the character given of 
Bacon by our author, who says that this artist was peculiarly 
anxious to pass for a pious as well as a loyal man. 

The life of Mrs. Damer is written, we regret to say, with an evident 
contempt for the claims of that lady to any degree of eminence as 
an artist. The extravagancies of the woman are too much forced on 
our contemplation, and the rare example of a female any where, but 
particularly in this country, succeeding so far in the paths of 
first-rate genius, as she certainly has done, is not by any means 
distinguished with that spirit of panegyric which justice demands. 
Even the Italians, who would be more justified than ourselves in 
such extreme fastidiousness, have been far more gallant, for Pro- 
pertia Rossi, a lady, is famous among them, although no greater 
number of monuments exist to remind them of her merit than a 
bust and a pair of angels. 


Flaxman’s life offers materials of much more urgent interest : 
and the circumstance of our author having been the personal friend 
of the deceased artist, whilst it does not bias his judgment, enables 
him to enrich and to authenticate his narrative. The early life of 
this great artist is already made familiar to the public, through the 
medium of more than one good biography. It was distinguished 
by an ardent love for his art—and what was as promising a symp- 
tom—by a steady and virtuous course of conduct. He married 
young, and was particularly happy in the selection of his wife. 
The following anecdote, which is very weli related by our author, 
seems to us to be capable of being told with great advantage in a 
picture. 


‘He had never doubted that in the company of her whom he loved he 
should be able to work with an intenser spirit—but of another opinion was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘‘ So Flaxman,” said the President one day, as he 
chanced to meet him, “ I am told you are married—if so, sir, I tell you 
you are ruined for an artist!’ Flaxman went home, sat down beside his 
wife, took her hand, and said with a smile, “ I am ruined for an artist.” 
“ John,” said she, “‘ how has this happened, and who has done it?” “ It 
happened,” said he, ‘in the church, and Ann Denman has done it—I met 
Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and he said marriage had ruined me in my 
profession.” 

‘For a moment a cloud hung on Flaxman’s brow—bnt this worthy 
couple understood each other too well to have their happiness seriously 
marred by the unguarded and peevish remark of a wealthy old batchelor. 


hey were proud determined people—who asked no one’s advice—who 
2&2 
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shared their domestic secrets with none of their neighbours, and lived as if 
they were unconscious that they were in the midst of a luxurious city. 
«« Ann,” said the sculptor, “‘ I have long thought that I could rise to dis. 
tinction in art without studying in Italy, but these words of Reynolds have 
determined me. I shall go to Rome as soon as my affairs are fit to be left 
and to show him that wedlock is for a man’s good rather than for his harm, 
you shall accompany me. If I remain here I shall be accused of ignorance 
concerning those noble works of art which are to the sight of a sculptor 
what learning is to a man of genius, and you will lie under the charge of 
detaining me.” In this resolution Mrs. Flaxman fully concurred. They 
resolved to prepare themselves in silence for the journey, to inform no one 
of their intentions, and to set meantime a still stricter watch over their ex- 
penditure. No assistance was proffered by the Academy—nor was any 
asked ; and five years elapsed from the day of the memorable speech of 
the President, before Flaxman, by incessant study and labour, had accu- 
mulated the means of departing for Italy.’—pp. 290, 291. 


The results of his journey to and residence in Italy, Flaxman 
has himself related, in his Lectures on Sculpture. He wrought 
there many of those splendid works which were instrumental in 
conferring on his name the celebrity all over Europe which it so 
long enjoyed, and, to the credit of our country, many of his pa- 
trons were Englishmen. Among them, the first, and we need 
scarcely add, the most liberal, was Mr. Hope, the author of 
Anastasius. 


‘ He had now spent upwards of seven years in Rome—compared the 
colossal extravagance of Bernini with the temperate action of the antique, 
and leisurely and thoroughly disciplined his hand and eye in a severe 
school. He had availed himself too of certain facilities which the free 
manners of Italy afford for studying from living models, especially of female 
beauty*—facilities (almost unknown here) which have to this hour sus- 
tained the fame of the Italian school for truth and gracefulness of outline. 
Having been elected a member of the academies of Florence and Carrara, 
Flaxman prepared to return home. The “ Child of Destiny” had already 
struck on the Roman side of the Alps one or two of those terrible strokes 
which perplexed monarchs, and the sculptor perceived the propriety of 
turning his face homewards. ‘J remember a night or two before my de- 
parture from Rome,” he once observed to me, “ that the ambassador of 
the French proudly showed us, at an evening party, a medal of Buonaparte. 
‘ There,’ said he, ‘ is the hero who is to shake the monarchies of the earth, 
and raise the glory of the Republic.’ I looked at the head and said at 
once, ‘ This citizen Buonaparte of yours is the very image of Augustus 
Cesar.’ ‘Image of a tyrant!” exclaimed the Frenchman—‘ no indeed— 
I tell you he is another sort of a man—he is a young enthusiastic hero, and 
dreams of nothing but liberty and equality !’” ’—pp. 310, 311. 


Flaxman, on his return to England, set about executing an order 
which he received in Italy, for a monument to the great Earl ot 


Mansfield. 





* «When one of our English ladies expressed some surprise how Pauline 
Buonaparte could sit so naked for her statue to Canova, “ 0, = dear 
madam,” said the beautiful Princess, “I had a fire in the room. 
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‘ During the progress of this work one of another nature touched his 
fancy, a work at once original and unrivalled. I have said that Flaxman 
enjoyed the purest domestic happiness. He felt this, and wishing to re- 
ward it in his own way, caused a little quarto book to be made, containing 
some score or two of leaves, and with pen and pencil proceeded to fill and 
embellish it. On the first page is drawn a dove, with an olive branch in 
her mouth—an angel is on the right and an angel on the left, and between 
is written * To Ann Flaxman ;" below two hands are clasped as at the 
altar, two cherubs bear a garland, and the following inscription to his wife 
introduces the subject :—‘t The anniversary of your birth-day calls on me 
to be grateful for fourteen happy years passed in your society. Accept 
the tribute of these sketches, which, under the allegory of aknight errant’s 
adventures, indicate the trials of virtue and the conquest of vice, peparatory 
toa happier state of existence. After the hero is called to the spiritual 
world and blessed with a celestial union, he is armed with power for the 
exercise of his ministry, and for fulfilling the dispensations of Providence 
—he becomes the associate of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and, as universal 
Benevolence, is employed in acts of mercy—John Flaxman, October 2, 
1796.” The designs which tell this noble story amount to forty—they are 
twoand two on the pages, with descriptions ina species of measured prose, 
extending from two lines tv a dozen, by which the coherence of the narra- 
tive—if a succession of pencilled scenes may be so called—is very clearly 
maintained,’ —pp. 312, 313. 


Mr. Cunningham gives the details of these designs, and says, 
that to publish a_fac-simile of the book would be conferring a bene- 
fiton mankind. Whilst Flaxman‘was the theme of approbation 
in every society, and whilst he was courted by the 9 and 
wealthy, he still never lost, in the slightest degree, his relish for 
the pure happiness of domestic life. No small evidence is it, 
indeed, of the serenity and cheerfulness of his temper, that he was 
able to be happy himself and be agreeable to his family under the 
influence of the gloomy religion of Swedenborg, of which he was, 
though not openly, a professor. , 


‘He would often cheer the winter evening by composing light and 
amusing things for the entertainment of his family or his friends—ingenious 
little stories in prose and verse, illustrated with sketches, serious and bur- 
lesque. Much of the peculiar talent of the man found its way into these 
unstudied trifles; in his hand the merriest legend failed not to put on a 
moral aim and a classic grace. It is pleasing to follow to the fireside and 
the supper table the mind which brooded so successfully over the severe 
sublimities of Homer and Dante, and to see and hear him disporting amid 
quaint conceits and agreeable absurdities. It is true that he set no value 
on these hasty things, and that he generally destroyed them: one, however, 
by name ‘‘ The Casket,” survives, and a curious composition it is. 

‘The story of the Casket is this: —One day, in the winter of 1812, 
Flaxman, who shared with Banks in the love of Oriental productions, saw 
and bought a small Chinese casket, of very rich workmanship, and gave it 
to his wife and sister. It was one of those neat trifles in which ladies 
delight to stow away their trinkets and laces; so they set it before them on 
the table, and while the sculptor was sketching, the two sisters began to 
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talk about the present. “‘ This is a pretty thing,” said one, “ and not 
made yesterday either : its history must be curious.” ‘‘ Curious, no doubt,” 
said the other, ‘‘ we can easily make a history for it. What is it without 
its genealogy ?—-was it not made in the reign of the illustrious Ching-Fu, 
by one of the Muses of China, to hold the golden maxims of Confucius?” 
‘© And obtained in barter,” continued the other, ‘ for glass beads and two- 
penny knives, by one of those wandering genii called in Britain trading 
captains?” Flaxman smiled at this history, and forthwith set to work 
with pen and pencil.’—pp. 332, 333. 


These works were but the indulgences of such leisure hours as 
he was able to snatch for his relaxation from the fatigues of pro- 
found mental and wasting bodily labour. 

In 1810, the Royal Academy founded a Professorship of Paint- 
ing, and Flaxman was the first appointed to the chair. The lec- 
tures which he delivered in his new capacity have already undergone 
our critical consideration. A concluding observation upon them 
by Mr. Cunningham deserves to be quoted :— 


‘We miss in these Lectures some account of the Grecian mode of working 
in marble—a secret withheld from us by the ancients themselves; but 
which the experience, penetration, and learning of Flaxman might have 
enabled him to discover. Were those noble groups and statues produced 
in marble through the medium of models—or did drawings suffice—and if 
the former were used, by what process was the copy made—by instruments 
such as we use—or by plummets and compasses—or by the unaided hand 
and eye? That they had moulds for casting works of art, their bronze 
statues sufficiently show ; and that they had the choicest tools and the most 
skilful hands, their marbles bear lasting proof. But how they wrought out 
deep and difficult sinkings- gave that loose fine clustering elegance to 
the hair—and communicated to the surface of the marble that exquisite 
delicacy of finish, no one has told us. It is difficult to doubt that, with 
superior genius, they had all the mechanical facilities of which we boast, 
and probably more. The marks of chisels and the perforations of drills— 
our chief instruments—are visible on many of their works. It is true that 
Michael Angelo grappled at once with the marble block, and shaping the 
figure in imagination before him, hewed it boldly out, and derided those 
who went the round-about way of models. But this was a wild waste of 
time; had he modelled his statue in clay, cast it in plaster, and got it 
rough-hewn by some ordinary hand, he might have made three where he 


made but one, and at the same time avoided those mistakes in proportion 
of which he is accused,.’—pp. 347, 348. 


Besides his lectures, Flaxman was the author of several other 
pieces, which, however, appeared before the public either anony- 
mously, or under another name— 

‘ He wrote a character of the works of Romney for Hayley’s life of that 
artist, which attributes to the painter an extent of capacity not visible in his 


pictures—and to the Cyclopedia of Rees he contributed the articles Ar- 


mour, Basso-Relievo—Beauty—Bronze—Bust—Composition—Cast—an 
Ceres.’—p, 349. 


Mr. Cunningham, in this very valuable piece of biography, takes 
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frequent occasion to criticise the individual performances of 
Flaxman; and, at the conclusion of his narrative, he gives us 
some general views of the merits and successes of the great sculptor. 
For all this we must refer the reader to the volume itself, content- 
ing ourselves with the following interesting particulars relating to 
the personal character and habits of Flaxman :— 


‘It was not till the year 1825, that the author of this too imperfect 
narrative became personally acquainted with Flaxman. He had come to 
the exhibition-room with a statue—on seeing me he smiled—took off his 
hat—bowed, and shook me heartily by the hand, saying, with a voice 
which I think [ hear now, “Allan Cunningham, I am glad to meet you 
—Lady Dacre has repeated to me some of your noble ballads—come and 
sit down beside me, and let us talk of verse—I love it, and I love Scotland 
too.” We sat down together, and though several Academicians came 
into the room, he heeded them not, but expatiated on the kindness he had 
experienced at Glasgow, and his admiration of the passionate songs of Burns. 
He told me, also, that the old English ballads of Percy had made a strong 
impression on his mind ; and instanced Sir Cauline, as one of the happiest 
stories in verse. ‘‘ I am making,” said he, “ a statue of Burns—will you 
do me the kindness to come and see it?” I promised, and parting then 
with mutual assurances of remembrance, some weeks elapsed before [ had 
an opportunity of paying my respects to him in Buckingham-street. He 
received me with his hat in his hand, and conducted me into his little studio 
among models and sketches. There was but one chair, and a small barrel 
which held coals, with a board laid over it—on the former he seated me, 
and occupied the latter himself, after having removed a favourite black cat, 
who seemed to consider the act ungracious, Our talk was all concerning 
poetry and poets—he listened well pleased to my description of the person 
of Burns, and said, “‘ a manly man, and his poetry is like him.” 

‘During the year which succeeded this interview, he was occasionally 
ailing, but his suffering was little, nor did he abstain from making sketches, 
or from enjoying the company of his friends. Of friends he had not a 
lew—his earliest indeed were past and gone—Hayley, whom he esteemed 
as aman; Banks, whom he admired as a poetic sculptor, and Romney, 
the only native painter, of whom, it is said, he was very fond. Thomas 
Hope and Samuel Rogers, dear for their genius and for their worth, were 
left, and to them he was much attached : he also respected Howard the 
painter, and Stothard was a man much after his own heart. He had sat 
lor his bust to Baily, and was sitting to Jackson for that fine portrait of 
which an engraving of great merit appears in this volume. The winter had 
‘et in, and as he was never a very early mover, a stranger found him rising 
one morning when he called about nine o'clock. “Sir,” said the visitant, 
presenting a book as he spoke, “‘ this work was sent to me by the author, 
an Italian artist, to present to you, and at the same time to apologize for 
'S extraordinary dedication. In truth, Sir, it was so generally believed 
throughout Italy that you were dead, that my friend determined to show 
the world how much he esteemed your genius, and having this book ready 
‘or publication he has incribed it ‘Al Ombra di Flaxman.’ No sooner 
"as the book published than the story of your death was contradicted, 
and the author affected by his mistake, which, nevertheless, he rejoices at, 


be ia 


88 you will receive his work and his apology.” Flaxman smiled— 
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accej:ted the volume with unaffecied modesty, and mentioned the circum. 
stance as curious to his own family and some of his friends. 

‘ This singular occurrence happened on Saturday, the 2d of December - 
the great sculptor was we!l and cheerful ; next day he went to church 
felt himself suddenly affected with cold—tefused all medicine—went to 
bed, and when he rose on Monday assured his sister that he was well 
enough to receive Mr. Soane, Mr. Robinson, and part of the family of Mr, 
Tulk, whom he had invited todinner. When these guests came they were 
touched with the change in his looks; but he assumed cheerfulness, pre. 
sided at table, tasted wine with the ladies, said something pleasing to all, 
and they went away without any apprehension that they were to see him 
no more. An inflammation of the lungs was the result of the cold which 
affected him on Sunday—the disorder spread with fatal rapidity: he re- 
fused to go to bed, saying, ‘‘ When I lie I cannot breathe,” and sat ina 
cushioned chair, attended by his sister and by the sister of his wife. All 
attempts to arrest the deadly malady were in vain, and on Thursday 
morning, December the 7th, 1826, he passed without a struggle, from a 
world of which he had long been the ornament. His body was accom. 
panied to the churchyard of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, by the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy, on the 15th of December. The following 
words are inscribed on his tomb: ‘‘ John Flaxman, R.A. P.S., whose 
mortal life was a constant preparation for a blessed immortality: his angelic 
spirit returned to the Divine Giver on the 7th of December, 1826, in the 
seventy-second year of his age.” 

‘Flaxman was small in stature, slim in form : he walked with something 
of a sidling gait ; and his hair dark and long was combed down carelessly 
on either side of his head- It was a favourite theory of his, that the noblest 
spirit is ever magnificently lodged ; yet when I think of his own little body 
and large soul, | incline more to the wordsof the poet whom he loved— 

‘That auld wanchancie carline Nature, 
To make amends for scrimpit stature, 
Has turned thee off a human creature 

On her first plan. 


But whenever he talked all this disappeared: his forehead was fine : his 
large eyes seemed to emit light while he spoke: and the uncommon sweet- 
ness of his smile softened a certain proud expression of mouth and some 
coarseness of physiognomy. His dress was plain but not mean : a single- 
breasted brown coat—a waistcoat cf black and white stripe, over the cape 
of which his shirt collar was laid neatly down: dark cloth breeches, and 
ribbed mixed stockings, with shoes and buckles, suited well with the sim- 
plicity of the wearer. He aspired after no finery—kept neither coach nor 
servant in livery—considered himself more the companion than the master 
of his men—treated them to a jaunt in the country and a dinner twice 4 
year, presiding among them with great good humour; and on times o 
more than common state—the Academy dinners for instance—he caused 
John Burge, his marble polisher, to stand behind his chair. To his men, 
of whom he employed some twelve or fifteen, he was ever kind and indul- 
gent. He made himself acquainted with their families and with their 
wants, and aided them in an agreeable and delicate way ; when they were 
sick he gave them their wages and paid their doctors’ bills; and if any of 
them happened to be unavoidably absent, he said, ‘ Providence has made 
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six days for work in the week—take your full wages.” So generally was 
he beloved, and so widely was he known, that had you stopped a tipsy 
mason in the street and asked him what he thought of John Flaxman, he 
would have answered, ‘‘ The best master God ever made.” Such was the 
answer once given to that question in my hearing. Nothing of the alloy 
of meanness mingled with his nature. When he approached a hackney- 
coach stand near his own house, down went the steps of a dozen doors, 
and off went the hats of as many coachmen—all were desirous of a cus- 
tomer who never higgled: when he purchased marble he satisfied himself 
with the quality of the block, asked the price, and paid down the money— 
no abatement was demanded ; and he has been known to return part of the 
money for a monument when he thought the price too high. “ Flaxman, 
Sir,” said an artist of eminence whom I need not name, “ is inaccessible to 
either censure or praise—he is proud but not shy—diffident but not retir- 
ing—as plain as a peasant in his dress, and as humble as the rudest clown, 
yet even all that unites in making up this remarkable mixture of simplicity 
and genius—and were you to try axy other ingredients, may | be hanged 
if yon would form so glorious a creature!” He paused a little, and added, 
“| wish he would not bow so low to the lowly—his civility oppresses.””* 

‘ Flaxman usually rose at eight o’clock,—breakfasted at nine,—studied 
or modelled till one,—dined at that early hour, commonly upon one dish, 
and very sparingly,—then recommenced his modelling or his studies,— 
added a little reading,—drank tea at six,—talked with his wife and sisters, 
or with friends who happened to look in—and this in a lively, gay, elo- 
quent strain, more frequently than a serious one; and when supper was 
served, conversed freely, and helped his friends largely, but took little him- 
self. This, he used to say, was “‘an hour of much enjoyment.” His 
kindness to students was unbounded: he opened the doors of his studio 
with no reluctant hand to young and old, and was lavish of his time and 
counsel on all in whom he recognized genius. ‘‘ He was a rough-headed 
fellow who modelled that group,” he once observed to me, looking at the 
work of a student ; * but it has pleased God to give a rough-headed fellow 
finer genius sometimes than what he bestows on smoother men.” ‘“ You 
remember the feebleness of his frame,” said Sir Thomas Lawrence, ad- 
dressing the students on Flaxman’s death, “‘ and its evident — gradual 
decay. Yet it was but lately that you saw him with you, sedulous and 
active as the youngest member—directing your studies with the affection 
of a parent—addressing you with the courtesy of an equal—and conferring 
the benefit of his knowledge and his genius as though he himself were re- 
ceiving obligation.” His domestic state was happy—his life simple and 
blameless: he was mild and gentle ; and a more perfect exemplar of the 





* ‘During the composition of these sheets, I requested of a distinguished 
sculptor some information respecting his mode of study and his talents in 
company. ‘I cannot tell you,” was the answer. ‘“ Flaxman, Sir, lived 
as if he did not belong to the world—his ways were not our ways. He 
had odd fashions—he dressed—you know how he dressed: he dined at 
one—wrought after dinner, which no other artist does—drank tea at six ; 
and then, Sir, no one ever found him in the evening parties of the rich or 
the noble: he was happy at home, and so he kept himself; of all the 
members of the Academy, the man whom I know least of is F laxman.”’ 
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good man was to be found in his conduct than in all the theories of the 
learned.’ pp. 356—362. 

The reader has now before him some of the merits of this inter- 
esting volume. When the Lives of the Painters were, on a former 
occasion, under consideration, we took exception, as we were bound 
to do, to some expressions, as well as some views, of this writer, 
which appeared to us to be inconsistent with that fair allowance 
for difference in religion, which ought to be observed at all events 
in the general haunts of literature. We are happy to say, that the 
present volume is utterly exempt from all such grounds of com- 
plaint, although the subject matter of it may be said to offer 
temptations, neither few nor unattractive, to the indulgence of 
polemical spite. Thus are we delighted always to see the inheritors 
of genius alive to the duties which their precious trust devolves on 
them, and ready, under judicious counsel, to vindicate that libe- 
rality and kindness of soul which always have been the proper 
attributes of their pedigree. 





Ant. VIIl.—Original Letters of Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Lord 
Shaftesbury, author of the “ Characteristics.” With an Analytical 
Sketch of the Writings and Opinions of Locke and other Metaphysicians. 
By T. Forster, M.B., F.L.S., M.A.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 279. 


Mr. Forster has very candidly stated in his preface, his opinion 


of the value of the letters which are submitted to the public in the 
present collection. He says, that ‘the circumstance of their being 
the productions of men so well known and respected in the literary 
world, constitute their principal claim to notice.’ This is exactly 
the fact, and the acknowledgment coming from the editor him- 
self, reflects great credit upon his discernment as well as his 
frankness. 

Mr. Forster might, however, have very fairly added, with a view 
of recommending his book to greater attention, that to most men 
of intelligence and taste there isa charm in the familiar corres- 
pondence of individuals who have obtained celebrity in the higher 
walks of politics, philosophy, or literature. The saying has become 
trite, that no man .is a hero to his valet de chambre. It may be 
predicated with equal truth, that no man is a hero in his private 
letters. These shew us the writer in his slippers and dressing- 
gown. They make us acquainted sooner than a thousand elaborate 
sketches, with his real virtues and infirmities. In the history of 
his times we behold him at a distance, surrounded with the pomp 
and pageantry of fame ; but in his letters we see him face to face 
behind the scenes, after having put off the robes in which he fretted 
his hour upon the stage, and we converse with him upon equal 
terms. 

In one respect the three celebrated persons, some of whose letters 
are contained in the volume before us, closely resembled each other. 
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They all three were zealous friends of religious liberty, at a season 
when liberal notions upon that subject were much more rare and 
unfashionable than they happily are at present, Considered in 
any other point of view, there is no reason why their epistles should 
have been thus brought together, except that they happened to 
come into the possession of the editor, and that he he thought fit 
so to give them to the world. bg are all, with some few excep- 
tions, addressed to Mr. Benjamin Furley, who was a merchant at 
Rotterdam, and a man of considerable learning. He was, more- 
over, of the good old substantial school of commerce, always able 
and willing to oblige his friends, many of whom he appears to 
have gathered around him in the links of cordial attachment. One 
of his son’s daughters was married to an ancestor of the editor, 
and the letters descended to him as a kind of heir-loom. 

Locke’s first letter is dated the 26th of December, 1686, and 
though the editor has not condescended to explain all its allusions, 
yet it will be read with some interest, as the bantering playful effu- 
sion of so grave a philosopher. 

‘26th December, (1686.) 

‘After my hearty commendations of the sheep to your memory, these 
are to acknowledge that I am indebted to you for two long, two kinde, 
and two pleasant letters. Count not this, as if you had been lately at 
the Hague, for six, when I meane but two in all. 

‘I finde by yours of the 23d, that our thoughts chime as well at a dis- 
tance as when we are together; and that you and I were thinkeing and 
writeing of our Commissioner about the same time. If, when the fellow’s 
head run against the post, good wits jump’d, what wits, I pray, are we 
both, whose heads run at the same time against the same post? Think 
not that I use the terme post here, with any the least designe of dero- 
gating from the work of our author: for methinks all authors may, for 
some quality or other, be termed post, some for their uprightnesse, some 
for their stiffnesse, and others for some other qualitys that shall be 
namelesse, 

‘Another thing I observe from that letter is, that the quicker a man 
writes the slower others read what he has written; this being a remark 
that may concern the writers of books, as well as letters, you may do well 
to put into our next letter of advice to our learned author. 

‘And now I come to the parts of that letter itself, and therein I shall 
begin with the latter end first, by a figure of elegance, called hysteron 
proteron, a certain sort of leap-frog of use among the learned, whereby 
they can, when the matter in hand so requires, make a bishop, as grave 
as he is, who appeared not on the stage till Charles the Fifth’s days, leap 
over the heads of all those who lived before quite as far as to Charlemagne. 
He that can doe this, I think, may well deserve the reputation of a good 
Jumper, 

‘Could you be so silly as to imagine that you could subdue our Doctor 
Colonell with a paper popgun, though charged to the muzzle? To which 
side pray did you apply your battery? Did you expect to penetrate the 
Warrier side on which the sword hangs, or the learned side, armed with 


an ink-horne? Had you made the reflection you ought, you must needs 
have concluded him 
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In warlike scuffle most audacious, 
And with his pen most pervicacious.* 


Is it possible it should enter into your mazard, unlesse it have a crack in 
it, that you should take in an ancient monument of prowess, that has soe 
many times stood the brunt of pen and pistoll, and can still, without 
flinching, bid defiance to all your rhime and reason, and that he should 
surrender hitnself to your bare summons! Could you expect that a mag 
that will not give himself for the washing, should sit still and let you pull 
his skin over his ears, that you might make a new man of him. Authors, | 
mean Colonell authors, at the head of their parties, as easily part with 
their skins as with their stiles, their ways of reasoning, or the least of 
their assertions. ‘Ihe madnesse wherewith you expected to worke such a 
miracle, deserves a diping, and no doubt the Colonell, who is expert at it, 
would do you this kindnesse. But whether, when he had you under 
water, he would not clap his hand upon your head, and, according to the 
method of his brother Doctor of Scotland, keep you there till he were 
perfectly assured of your being tamed, I leave you to consider. 

‘In the middle of your career with your man of war or man of God, 
(choose you whether) you bring me into the broile, and require me to 
answer concerning the directory, whether guilty or not guilty? Truly, 
ffriend, having always thought that travelling to Heaven by a Directory 
was even as reasonable as to sail to the Canarys by a land map, I have 
not much made use of these waywisers, and soe may be excused if I say 
noething to your so peremptory demand. But this, I thinke, I may say 
safely upon the matter between you and your author, that, whether or noe, 
according to the Directorian scheme, the water of Baptisme washes away 
sin, our diver will be neverthelesse in the suds, the argument you use 
sticking still as fast as bird-lime.t'—pp. 3—7. 


The confession made in the subjoined epistle with reference to 
the mind of man, as ‘always hankering after sublime and difficult 
(not to say unintelligible) notions,’ comes appropriately enough 
from the pen of Locke. 





+* ‘ This part of the letter evidently alludes to some of those numerous 
writers on the subject of heretical Christianity, who swarmed in the time 
of Locke, in England and in Holland, and who were often the founders 
and supporters of new and fantastical sects.’ 

+ * This letter is quite in Locke's style of good humoured banter, and 
seems directed against some attempt of Mr. Furley, who advocated the 
cause of the people of the ‘‘ Lanterne,” probably Quakers, against some 
Baptist, as it would seem, of those times. I have by me a collection of 
very curious tracts of the early Quakers, of the period to which this 
letter refers, some bearing the most whimsical titles, according to the 
fashion of that age. By these I find that a perpetual paper war was Cat- 
ried on between this then increasing fraternity, and other sects. The 
Quakers seem, however, to have been shamefully persecuted at that 
period by the Church of England; and so great was the fear of liberty of 
conscience, that the poor harmless Friends were fined and imprisoned for 
the exercise of their religion, more perhaps than any other sect in the 
country, and that too at a time when the pretended right of private judge- 
ment was most wanted.’ 
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‘9th Jan. 88. 
‘Dear Friend, 

“'Tis not to answer your last letter, noe more than your last answered 
mine, that | now write to you; but to keep up the correspondence, and 
to save you thirteen stivers, for soe much the book of the Quietists cost 
me, which I thought it fit you should know before the ship you sent it 
by went away. But now I have begun I fear it will scarce pass for a 
letter, if I, who have not altogeather as much pretence to busynesse as 
you, should not make it a little bigger. Though I can tell you I am as 
busy as a hen with one chick, or our friend with his new disciple, I can- 
not, I confesse, but envy you when I consider you in the posture you 
describe yourself, with the great folio at one side and the diminutive col- 
ledg on the other; and, since the mind of man is always hankering after 
sublime and difficult (not to say unintelligible) notions, I am apt to thinke 
you ever now and then lend an ear to that instructive discours, and leave 
fora while your processes, condemnations, prisons, and executions, to 
take a little fresh air in those unconfined spaces where seperate souls wander 
at liberty. But have a care you get noe more into the sling of one of 
these inquisitions then into the dungeons of the other; for I can tell you 
they are both terrible places. In truth Iam afraid of our weeweart brother, 
that one of these two will be his lot; for, if he gets but half way, his 
advance will be only into a state of darknesse and instability, which as I 
take it is the sling ; or, if he come to a perfect illumination, father Yvor's 
zeal for the Church will catch him, for [ dare say that good man is noe 
more able to endure any haeretical pravity than the Archbishop of Tholose 
himself. The greatest kindness, therefore, you can do your Frieslander 
is to turne him out of dores with all speed, and send him to our Coll. Dr, 
in his way home, who may take him a litle into his cure, for I phansy 
dipping at this time of year is an approved remedy to compose a man who 
begins to have his head a little over warmed with these danceing, spark- 
leing ideas, which the ignorant call ignes fatui. The knight and his lad 
you say are gon. I am glad the trinkets are got again, and the knight is 
an excellent knight if he has left the booke behind him; you say noething 
ofthat in your letter, however, I presume you made use of your time. 
Remember to send me in your next Blanchardus’s name of our Mercurius 
Coagulatus, and answer my last letter in all the points, or else I will con- 
clude yon are wholly taken up with the Colledg, and are afraid this new 
schollar should outstrip you. 

‘I am glad our friend is soe well as to endure soe much fatigue; but in 
these matters he has an admirable faculty of talking without much 
labouring his thoughts. My kind remembrance to him, to Mrs. Furley, 
and your younge ones This I think is enough for a man who intended 
only to put in “Item, for Molins’s booke, £0 13 0,” but I am not you 
see so good a dispatcher of accounts as your merchants.—pp. 20—23. 


The following letter throws a little, and it must be admitted but 
alittle, light on the religious principles of Locke. It would make 
him appear a Deist; and considering that so much has been said 
of late in Lord King’s Life of the great Metaphysician, and else- 
Where upon Locke's real faith, it is of some importance to have 
*ven the slight evidence which this epistle contains. 
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‘ Amsterdam, 26th. 
January, 88, 
‘Dear FRIEND, 

‘Though you southern people of the Maes have soe much the advantage 
of the neighbourhood of the sun, that the waters are open for the boats 
from Rotterdam hither, yet we that lie under a colder star, are under q 
longer blockade, and have not yet the passage open from hence to Rotter. 
dam. Every day since the receipt of your last letter I have sent Syl to 
enquire when the boats goe, and he has hitherto brought me back word 
‘* not yet;” so that, not knowing when the enchantment will be over tha: 
holds all the water out of town fast in ice, whilst all in the town is Open and 
clear, I send you this letter to tell you that the book of Quietists that you 
sent for has been ready ever since the receipt of your letter, and will be 
sent with the seeds some time between this and Midsomer, but the parti- 
cular day is not marked in the almanack. 

‘I am glad you have given off your Colonell. If you hope with dint 
of arguments to make impressions on such men of arms, you know not 


««« Th’ impenetrability does environ 
Men that are clad all in cold iron ;” 


and, therefore, you doe to my minde much better to apply yourself wholy to 
your old hereticks, and when you have converted one of them, or are one 
converted by them, I will then give you leave to reform our modern author, 
and to hope you may persuade him not to write upon trust any more ; but 
to publish what he himself can produce authentique proofs of. But, if 
these be the laws you will set us, it will be a hard world with us authors; 


we shall make but poor earnings of it, for our books will not be a quarter 
so big, our quotations not a quarter so many, nor our learning appeara 


quarter so great, as in the more Christian way of writeing, where faith 
supplys knowledg; and would it not savour a little of infidelity in one of 
the faithfull, not to say anything for the truth but what he had plain 
Dunstable knowledg of; and thus to deprive himself of all that more 
copious and more ready assistance that is to be had from believing ? 

‘ The roast beef fasting you have found out, I advise you to keepe as a 
secret, till you hereticks of the lanterne set up for yourselves, for it will 
be a most orthodox prevaileing article, and worke powerfully in those that 
are preordaind to be converted. 

‘The Groeninger Catalogue is to be had here, but you must pay 1d 
styvers for it. This-methinks is not orthodox ; and therefore I shall ab- 
stain from such undue practice, unlesse you give me order to the contrary. 
‘Tis the biggest catalogue I ever yet saw; it has above 600 pages in 80, 
printed as close as Heysius’s Catalogue was. I have borrowed one of a 
friend, who has also promised me a commissioner that is not an author, 
if I have a mind to have any of the books bought for me. 

‘ As to the news you send me, I know nothing can be donne, after such 
a reprimand and such misdemeanors, but to put in Marc Coleman's pet'- 
tion. If you think I have not discretion enough to governe myself, | 
desire discretion may be put into me. I find it not at all talked of here. 
Ihave set your friends in England a gapeing for the ducks, as well as 
mine for the sheep, therefore you were best look to it: but not half soe 
much as a certain writer from Rotterdam has set severall a gapeing about 
a pardon, for ’tis not he alone whom you mention in a former letter, but 
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here are others too that are at a losse, and inquisitive about it, to whom 
it would be acceptable to receive some further and more particular notice. 
Pray, therefor, if you know anything more concerning that matter send 
me word in your next. 

‘If you had asked me where the best chocolate is to be got in London, 
| should answer you where the Devil had the friar, even where you could 
finde it; but to Joanna and Rachel you must say that I had formerly 
a friend there, that made it very well, and just asI directed; but now she 
is dead | could noe more tell where to find the best than the greatest 
stranger there. Pray tell them that I am sorry I cannot doe them the 
service | would in this affair. 

‘As to your yellow copies, I have been seekeing out the best way | 
could finde to furnish you. After severall gravers talked of, that which I 
thought the most ready and best way was to speak with one Hogeboom, 
who is both a writing-master and the graver of his own copys, whereof Sy! 
tells me you have a book; him I went this afternoon to speak with, but 
our directions haveing failed us which were given to finde his house, the 
rain, after haveing wandered and enquired some time in vain, beat me 
off. Syl, who I left to search further, brings me word he has found his 
house, that the man has been sick these eight days, and is not to be 
spoken with. In your next, send me word whether you would only have 
some copys of an old plate, if I can light on one to our purpose, or 
whether you think it better to have one graved on purpose, and what 
bigness you would have the letters of. So much to yours of 21.’— 
pp. 31—35. 


Letters of condolence are, of all others, the most difficult to be 
written. One is apt to say either too much or too little, and to say 
it in atone not harmonizing with the feelings of those to whom they 
are addressed. Among the few sensible compositions of this kind 
which we have seen, we think the following epistle may be allowed 
tohold a high rank. It is dated from Oates, 28th April, 1690 :— 


‘Dear Frienp, * Oates, 28 Ap. 90. 

‘Though I am very much concerned and troubled for your great losse, 
yet your sorrow being of that kinde which time and not arguments is wont 
to cure, I know not whether I should say any thing to you to abate your 
grief, but that, it serveing to no purpose at all but makeing you thereby 
the more unfit to supply the losse of their mother to your remaining 
children, (who now more need your care, help, and com‘ort,) the sooner 
you get rid of it, the better it will be both for them and you. If you are 
convinced this is fit to be don, I need not make use to you of the common 
though yet reasonable topicks of consolation. I know you expect not to 
lave the common and unalterable law of mortality which reaches the 
steatest, be dispensed with for your sake. Our friends and relations are 
but borrowed advantages lent us dureing pleasure, and must be given back 
when ever cald for; we received them upon these termes, and why should 
We repine? or, if we doe, what profits it us? But I see my affection is 
Tuning me into reasoning, which you need not, and can thinke of without 
any suggestions of mine. I wonder not at the greatnesse of your grief, 
but I shall wonder if you let it prevaile on you; your thinkeing of retire- 
‘ng some whither from businesse was very naturall upon the first stroake of 
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it, but here I must interpose to advise you the contrary. It is to give 
yourself up to all the ills that grief and melancholy can produce, which 
are some of the worst we suffer in this life: want of health, want of spirit 
want of usefull thought, is the state of those who abandon themselves to 
griefs, whereof business is the best, the safest, and the quickest cure, | 
say not this in favour of your doubt whether you should be acceptable to 
any of your friends: I know none of them you named that I doe not thinke 
you would be acceptable to. And I can assure you of it from some whom 

ou did not then thinke of; my Lady Masham, alwayes enquireing very 
Kindely after you, when I told her by the outside that the letter I had then 
received was from you, was impatient to know how you did, and when | 
had told her of your losse and sadnesse, was mightily concerned, and de- 
sired me to tell you that if yoy would come and spend some time with her 
you should be very wellcome. You do not doubt, but I should be exceed- 
ing glad of your company ; 1 know no man’s | would sooner have or should 
be more pleased with ; were I setled in an house of my owne, I should tell 
you how welcome you should be to me a litle more at large, but I suppose 
you doubt it not. But, for all this kinde and sincere invitation from my 
Lady Masham (the like whereof I doubt not but you would receive from 
your other friends if they knew your state and present thoughts) I advise 
you to thinke of none of them. You would be presently sick of, and con- 
stantly uneasy in such a course of life. Keep in your imployment; in- 
crease it, and be as busy in it as you can now more than ever. This is 
best for you and for your children. And when your thoughts are a litle 
come to themselves and the discomposure over, then calmely consider what 
will be the best way for you to dispose of them and yourself; but at present 
lay by none of your businesse, nor neglect it in the least. I know there is 
little roome for reasoning in the first disorder of grief; what that proposes 
is alone hearkened to. I must therfor desire you to trust me on this oc- 
casion. Iam truly your friend, and love you; and therefor you may doe 
it. Iam unbiassed, and not under the prevalency of any passion in the 
cure, and therefor am in a state to judg better, and I will be answerable to 
you for it you will hereafter thank me for this advice, and for your children 
we will hereafter, when you are in a better state to doe it, consider what 
will be best for you to resolve,”—pp. 43—46. 


Algernon Sidney’s letters being almost exclusively on mat- 
ters of business, we pass them over without any apology, and 
proceed to those of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the author of the 
“Characteristics,” and the ‘Sceptic,’ as he is usually deno- 
minated. His lordship was born in 1671, and his correspondence 
with Mr. Furley (who seems to have been a general agent in Hol- 
land for the discontented English spirits of the age) commenced 
as early as the year 1691. The early letters relate more or less to 
public events. We prefer those of a more personal nature, of 
which we subjoin an interesting specimen, upon the subject of an 
intended visit to Holland. 


‘Mr. Furey, Chelsea, June 25, 1703. 
‘ This is only to give account that I rec4 y, and to thank you for the 
pains you have been at to get me a lodging, servant and conveniences. 


hope you have fixed it for me ere this, the lodging especially, for | should 
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be glad to come thither upon my landing, since either at a public-house 
or in yours, were I to stay but a night or two, I might be more lyable to be 
found out by those who might afterwards make me uneasy; for I must be 
more troublesome in this concern of my privacy than I was last time, by 
so much the more as I have made myself more known in the world, and 
have acted a more publick part, which will place a great many eyes upon 
me that will seek for mystery where there is none, and think my retirement 
rather a pretext than a reality, as a certain party of men have already re- 
presented it to our superiors on a talk which it seems the suspicion of it 
has occasioned. 

‘| shall be much oblig’d to Mons. Boyd if he can find me such a ser- 
vant as you describe, of known fidelity, and I should be very glad to eat 
with such a person as you mentiun’d in the last of y* three proposals: I 
leave you to determine for me; I desire of all things a retir’d private and 
quiet family, and such a one may very well receive me, tho’ my outward 
character, and the common notion people have of one of my rank, gives 
but an ill impression. 

‘] shall see few persons besides yourself and family; and no other what- 
soever at my lodging. I shall trouble a house with no more than one ser- 
vant, for when ] have put my servt, whome you are to take for me, into the 
way of serving me, I shall, in a fortnight or little more send back my 
English servant whom I bring over with me. 1 am now only thinking of 
a safe and good convoy, fearing nothing so much as falling alive into 
French hands ; therefore should lay hold of any vessel of war, English or 
Dutch, where I was sure at least of making good resistance, and this, I 
think, is harder to find on our side than yours, for our Admiralty affairs 
grow every day so much wors, as yours I hope grow better since the 
vacancy of Stadtholder,* which God of his mercy long continue, as well as 
that happy success so remarkably appearing ever since that time, and of 
which your last letter of advice of forcing the French lines is a sufficient 
proof. Excuse the haste of this, and let me hear from you, I entreat you, 
concerning my lodging, board, and servant, if you have agreed it.’— 
pp. 201—203. 

Among the young persons in whose welfare the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury took an interest, were a Mr. Wilkinson and Arent, one of 
Mr. Furley’s sons. The solicitude which occasionally appears in 
his lordship’s letters for the progress of these youths in the world, 
shews that whatever his errors were in matters of religion, his 
heart was nevertheless in the right place. Wilkinson was in the 
mercantile line ; young Furley was secretary to Lord Peterborough 
during the operations of that nobleman in Spain, as commander 
in chief of Her Majesty’s land forces. There is a great deal of 
amiable feeling in the admonitions which his patron gives to this 
young man, though ‘somewhat also, too much perhaps, of the 
latitudinarian. ' 

‘Mr. Arent, ‘St. Giles, Decem. 5, 1705. 

‘Your former and latter advises, first of the successfull attack, and 
next of the surrender of Barcelona, with the whole progress of your 


* By the Death of King William the Third. 
VOL, XIV, QF 
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councils (w*" Heaven has blessed so happily for England and Europe) were 
of all news I ever rec’ the most welcome. 

‘To hear that you were safe and well, together with this public success, 
was cause enough of joy tome. But what I have heard of you by others, 
is over and above, for to hear as I do of your excellent behaviour, diligence, 
industry, and success in business, is a pleasure that none besides your 
good father can perhaps so sensibly be moved with as I am, since it has 
been no small concern to me from your childhood to bring you to act such 
a considerable part in the world as I always thought your genius capable 
of. And now I see my hopes and endeavours answered. Mr. Stanhope 
and others give you a deserving character, and the business you have upon 
you shews what you are capable of. 


‘ And now, Mr. Arent, let me intreat you, as you are more a man, to 
take me more and more as a friend; and, tho’ I may appear still like a 
master or pedagogue to you, by admonishing you as I shall often do 
perhaps, yet consider I am not one of the severe sort. 

‘ If I talk of vertue to you, ’tis not the vertue priests talk of. Pleasures 
that are taken moderately and with injury to no man, are often better 
essayed by youth than wholly abstain'd from, for experience in such 
cases is to a good genius many times the best help vertue can have, and 
pleasure thus used becomes less considerable, and less an obstacle in the 
way of a good and generouse mind that has liberty, society, and mankind 
in view, and loves an honest fame and the love of friends and country 
beyond the obscure and mean pleasure of a night’s debauch, in which 
every dull sot and insignificant drone is as considerable and as happy as 
the man of best sense, ability, or courage. 

‘ However it be, | am satisfyed you were none of those who gave oc- 
casion to the Viceroy to throw that odiouse reproach upon our nation, 
“ that he was besieged by 7000 drunkards;” and I rejoice to hear the 
newspapers compare the continence of some of our Generals to that we 
have so often read together of Scipio Africanus. But if that other reproach 
were just, and I hope it was not, 1 must be forced to suspend my belief 
as to the truth of this latter encomium; for, as you have often read at 
school, quid non ebrietas designat? I could believe the latter vice with- 
out the former, but not the former without the latter. 

‘* But | must not pretend to engage in a letter: for what I write is but 
a scrawl, a line or two in such sorry manner as my eyes will bear, for tho’ 
I gradually recover from my long feavour, which yet returns now and then 
upon me, my eyes are still exceedingly weak, But, as long as I have any, 
I shall always be provoked to use them whilst I hear well of you ; nor can 
I forbear praising you, exhorting you, and putting you in mind of what 
we have studdyed together, those noble examples of vertue and love of our 
country, which were treasured up by you against this season, and now to 
be practis'd and brought in use. And since I have play’d the pedant 
already in this I have writt, I will end the same, and bragg of myself as 
well as of you in the words of one of our antients, for I may say as well 
as he, ‘ Cresco et exulto, & discussé eegruitudine viresco, quoties ex bis 
quee agis et scribis, intelligo quantum te ipse super grederis. Si agricolam 
arbor ad fructum producta delectat ; si pastor ex foetu gregis sui capit vo- 
luptatem ; quid evenire credis his qui ingenia educaverunt, & que tenera 
formayerunt, adulta subito vident? Assero te mihi, meum opus es. Ego 
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cum vidissem indolem tuam inject manum, exhortatus sum. Addidi sti- 
mulos; nec lente ire passus sum, sed subinde incitavi, et nunc idem facio, 
sed jam currentem hortor,” &c. { 

‘ This is all I have to give you in return, for I am now retired into the 
country after the first week or two of Parlem', w°* was as much as | could 
bear, therefore for news I refer you to Mr. Micklethwayt, who is in town, 
but will, together with Sr John and other friends, be with me during the 
adjournment of Parlt, and for a few days more, at Christmas.-~pp. 219 
—223. 

It is rather remarkable that we find in most of the letters both 
of Locke and Lord Shaftesbury, complaints of ill health, and dis- 
tempers particularly in the limbs. [t is not surprising to see Locke, 
who knew something of medicine, prescribing for himself and 
his friends. The noble Lord, however, clearly beats him out in all 
the resources of quackery. He was Raw J forty years of age 
when he appears to have been as much invalided as noblemen of 
sixty or seventy usually are in these days. We extract part of 
two letters written in 1708 and 1712, which allude to his infir- 
mities. The first exhibits some features of his political character, 
which will be contemplated with a degree of curiosity. 


‘My love of life was never very great; even when | had vigorouse health 
and was the most active in business, | never thought it a matter of difficult 
resignation. But with the pains and distempers I have of late years con- 
tracted, ’tis well I have a thought of duty to overballance all discontent, 
otherwise 1 might soon fall into a certain negligence of my health, w in 
my state wou’d soon make my dismission, and send me out of ye world: 
but whilst I can have any share (be it ever so little) in the service of my 
friends, my country, or mankind, I can be contented with any life, any 
health, or any constitution ever so bad, and can live as happily thus as at 
any time of my life: rejoycing that my days of youth are well over, and 
that I have passed those temptations of a more florid age, w°* might have 
thrown me far out of the road of verture, and depriv’d me of those senti- 
ments by which alone I can enjoy my friends or self. In the mean time 
it has pleas’d God, as remote as I have thought myself from business and 
a capacity of serving either my friends or country, to throw many oppor- 
tunities across me, and to make even this scene of my life no narrow one 
in affairs of a public nature. All this last summer | had health enough 
to be about the town, and give some assistance to our best friends of 
greatest interest, and now in the winters that I am unable to approach 
London, I am employed in settling interests for the public in a part of 
Brittain where the most elections lie, and in a county where I have the 
chief influence. 

‘ After several years of the Queen’s reign, that I was ill treated and 
look’d upon with the utmost enmity by the Ministry, [ am at last much 
better thought on: and they are nigh convinced that I have been no small 
frend to them, and unalterable by ill usage. For knowing, as I have 
done all along, that the Ministry, from the very first year of the Queen’s 
reign, were at the bottom true to the interest of the common cause, and 
that of the mutual good correspondence between the two nations, | pass’d 
by all other regards, and apply’d myself to give them credit and honour 

r 
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both here and abroad with you in Holland, where J came so soon after the 
King’s death. This you may well remember, by my conflicts with man 
of our mistaken Whiggs, and those who out of a false zeal arraign’d both 
La Marlborough and L¢ Godolphin in the highest manner. And by the way 
I would beg you to call to mind one interview w° I had with Mynheer Van 
Wallant (at his own desire), where he himself first privately, and then 
others of note and interest publickly, sought to me to be well instructed 
of the real disposition and temper of our Ministry in those early days, 
They were persons who had long known me, and (by y" means and other 
friends whom I had lived so long with and known so intimately in Holland 
during the King’s life) had received such an impression of me, and con- 
ceived such favourable thoughts as were above what I deserv’d. At this 
time I took the utmost pains (as you must well remember) to wash awa 
all ill impressions of the Ministry, and assure Mynheer Wallant and the 
rest of the fidelity of our Ministry to the common cause, and their par- 
ticular regard to the States, and y* maintaining a good correspondence, 
’T was then I ventur'd to give such a character of L¢ Marlborough in par- 
ticular, as was wonder’d at by many, and often reproached to me till the 
battle of Blenheim, when I left you and came over to England. 

‘ You may remember, too, even as early as the first post after the King’s 
death, what letters of assurance I wrote, w*> were thought fit to be trans- 
lated and publish’d to confirm people's minds abroad. 

‘You may wonder, perhaps, what all this means: that I should be thus 
enumerating my own merits, and looking back so far for my own com- 
mendations, but thus the case is: I have just lately experienced some par- 
ticular favours, and have rect marks of such regard from our Ministry (I 
mean in particular our two great. Lords) from whence I may be able, by 
improvement of my interest, to do some public service, that I] am ex- 
tremely willing to shew that I do not ill deserve their complim®. I am 
seldom behind hand in good turns with any body. But here I may truly 
say I have been before hand ; and I should be highly.pleased to shew them 
so much, tho’, as matters stood before, when I was ill us’d, I had too much 
stomach, as they say, to let it be known how. much I was in their interest, 
and by some silly mistakes of pamphlets written, and spitefull things dis- 
pers'd, I was really taken by them for an antagonist instead of a champion 
and stickler for them, as I had been abroad and at home. 

‘| know not what acquaintance Mynheer Wallant has kept with our 
great Duke, but if they stand tolerably well together, and are upon con- 
versing terms, I should be mighty glad if, when he comes over, a word or 
two could be dropt in discourse concerning me, and that Mynheer Van 
Wallant would only say as by chance, what idea I very early gave him of 
our Queen and Ministry, and in particular of L4 Marlborough, both as to 
his minister and soldier capacity. The states are now, and have been long 
since, convinced of the sincere services he has done, and is ready to do 
them, and if nothing else had been able to convince them, the transactions 
in the House of Lords now lately might suffice ; for the Ministry, and in 
particular that Noble Duke, has been severely question’d by the malignant 
party, and inveighed against for being too much Dutchmen. Thank Hea- 
ven that our Ministry cannot by their worst enemys be reproached for 
being Frenchmen; and for that other reproach, I hope they will ever hold 


it honourable. I am sure it is one of the main reasons that makes me $0 
much their friend.’—pp. 241—246, | 
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The second, written from Naples, shortly before his death, is 
at once a letter of condolence, of prescription and complaint. 


‘Mr. Fury, 

‘Tis a sensible grief to me that I must at one and the same time con- 
dole with you on two such melancholy subjects as that of the death of 
your son,* and that of the life and triumph of the common enemy, his 
cause, and party in our native country. In the latter of those you know 
my concern is equal to your own; and, in the former not far behind. 
Besides my natural friendship for one who was your son, he was in parti- 
cular, as you well know, my pupil and eleve, in whose education and ad- 
vancement I took so great a part, that I may justly sympathize even in a 
fatherly affliction for his loss, and next to a real parent or a brother, he 
could have none a truer mourner, or with more reason than myself, 

‘lam sorry withal to hear the repeated acct of your severe cough ; as 
| have sometimes been successfull in prescribing remedys to you, and have 
learnt much in this kind by my own infirmitys, let me desire you to try a 
spoonfull of good syrop of white poppyes, or what the apothecarrys eall 
diacodium, just on your going to bed. It must be when your stomach is 
empty long after supper, that you must take it. If you are apt to be loose 
it will be of double advantage : if bound, it will not do so well: it should 
not be often repeated. If it be any way inconvenient you will soon find 
it. There can be no danger in the tryal., 

‘If your ague or intermitting feavour should return, pray spare not to 
take the bark, as I formerly with good success and particular care directed 
you in my letters. 

‘My own health has been exceedingly depress’d this winter; of which 
this latter part has been the coldest known of a long time in this climate. 
My little conversation, in my chamber, whence I have not been able as 
yet to stirr, is with some few men of art and science, the virtuosi of this 
place: as in particular the family and friends of the famous Don Joseph 
Voletta, of whom the Bp. of Salisburyt speaks so honourably in his Travels. 
Medals, and pictures, and antiquities, are chief entertainments with us 
here. And on these subjects I shall have papers now and then to enclose 
to you to forward: I wish our ministers in England may not take them 
for politicks. They would be much deceived if they should break open 
my letters in that expectation. Whatever my studys and amusements are, 
I endeavour still to turn them towards the interests of virtue and liberty 
ingeneral. As for particular engagem'* in the publick or my country’s 
cause, 1 am precluded. But whilst I have the least breath or life, nothing 
can preclude my endeavours to express to my friends, and yourself most 
particularly, how much I am, as of old, wt constancy and sincerity, &c. 

‘ My kind remembrances to y* sons and family, and to such friends as 
happen to remember me.’—pp. 267—269. 


Mr. Forster has given, in a very long preface, a most elaborate 
analysis of the life of Mr. Locke, and of his ‘religious, philoso- 
phical, and political opinions, compared with those of preceding 
and subsequent philosophers.’ In this composition he has dis- 





* Mr. Arent Furly. 
+ Burnet; his Travels were published in 1617. 
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played a great deal of learning. His reasonings are, however, 
generally speaking, too subtle to be easily followed by ordinary 
minds. We concur in many of his objections to the vacillatine 
systems of religion which are but too prevalent in this country, 
These objections proceed with much force from a writer who has 
had the experience of more than one form of faith, and who 
appears to be a sincere believer in christianity. 





Arr. 1X.—Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt, performed 
during the years 1825—1828, including particulars of the last iliness 
and death of the Emperor Alexander, and of the Russian Conspiracy 
in 1825. By the late James Webster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. In 
two vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co, 1380. 


TueERe is a melancholy interest attached to these travels of a very 

oung man—of one who aspired to distinction, and who, if he had 
lived. would most probably have gained it. He was the fifth of 
seven sons of a Scottish clergyman, the Rev. John Webster, and 
was born on the 7th of November, 1802. Traces of superior 
intelligence appear in every passage of his life: as a child, he 
was full of gentleness and sensibility; as a youth, he was active, 
ambitious, indefatigable in his studies. Having completed his 
education at St. Andrew’s, he was destined for the Scottish bar. 
In the year 1823, he was entered of the Inner Temple, but wishing 
to see the world before he became tied down to a profession, and 
having in truth a great repugnance to the study of the law, he 
visited the continent. Fascinated by the charms of foreign travel, 
he gradually extended his peregrinations beyond the beaten routes 
of France, ltaly, and Germany. He was at Constantinople at the 
period when the news of the battle of Navarino arrived there; and 
strange to say, though fresh from his classical studies, he strongly 
deprecated the treaty of the 6th of July, and the emancipation of 
the Greeks. On this subject he was a complete Turk. ‘ The 
spirit of the treaty’ he observes in one of his letters, ‘ is fanaticism, 
its provisions violate the laws of nations, and but for the dignified 
moderation of those against whom it is framed, it might already 
have led to deplorable events. End as it may in peace, or in war, 
posterity can have but one opinion. The false lustre of the Greek 
name must die away in its own ashes: the film of religious blind- 
ness will, in the end, be removed; and the philosophical historian 
will only have before him the long decided question of the Austrian 
interference with Naples, and the French occupation of Spain ! 
With all due respect for the memory of Mr. Webster, we must say 
that this is mere rhodomontade—or rather it shows how predis- 
posed we are in all cases to judge of public events according as they 
affect, or are likely to affect ourselves. Had this young student not 
been at Constantinople when the intelligence of the affair at Nava- 
rino reached that capital, and had he not for a few nights gone ' 
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bed under the most unreasonable apprehension of being exposed 
with his head chopped off in the morning, he would in all probabi- 
lity have expressed himself in very different terms with respect to 
what he was pleased to call the ‘ fanaticism’ of the allies. 

From Alexandria, Mr. Webster proceeded to Egypt, and the 
Holy Land. After visiting Mount Sinai, he returned to Cairo, 
where, overcome by his fatigues, and by a sudden fever which 
was the effect of them, he died in the twenty sixth year of his 
age; he was interred without the city walls in the burying ground 
of the Greeks, and thus, by a singular fatality, were his ashes 
mingled with those of a nation, ‘ the false lustre’ of whose name 
was so soon, in his opinion, to perish. The account of his last 
journey and death by his friend and companion Mr. Newnham, 
wiil be read even in an abridged form with painful interest. 


‘ We followed the route taken by the Israelites on their quitting Egypt, 
visiting all the interesting spots mentioned in Scripture. In eight days we 
arrived at the solitary convent which stands between Mounts Horeb 
and Sinai, and resolved to remain there five days. The first day 
was entirely given up to rest; the next we ascended the mountain and 
descended on the other side, visiting all the sites mentioned in the 
Bible, which were pointed out by a friar who accompanied us. The day 
after we took a general view of the mountain, and, when it became cool, 
ascended it, and slept in a ruined Christian chapel, which stands by the 
side of a Turkish mosque on the summit, that we might see the sun rise. 
We made sketches of the interesting parts as we descended. He then 
complained of a slight indisposition, and left the mountain before me, say- 
ing he was afraid of the sun, while I remained behind to finish a sketch I 
had begun. I reached the convent two honrs after him, found he had 
already dined, was smoking his pipe on the divan, and seemed perfectly 
recovered. Attributing his indisposition to fatigue, he remained within 
the rest of the day. The following day we completed the rest of the 
sketches, and on the next morning left the convent. Two days after he 
complained of want of sleep. The third day we stopped to visit some 
Egyptian ruins ; the day after there was a change in the atmosphere, and 
the hot winds of the desert began to blow. When these winds commence, 
the burning heat which they bring with them does not become oppressive 
tll after the sun has passed the meridian. On the next day we pitched 
our tents rather earlier than usual, resolving to start at three o’clock in 
the morning. About the time agreed we left. As his dromedary was 
ready before mine, he took the bridle and walked forward : on overtaking 
him I found him still dismounted. I endeavoured to persuade him to 
ride fast in the cool of the morning, that he might go slowly towards the 
latter end of the ride, and by that means reach the springs of Moses by 
mid-day. His answer was—‘‘ Get on yourself; I warrant my dromedary 
will overtake you, and pass you too.” Upon which I rode on. Our route 
lay along the shores of the Red Sea, clear and open over the sand, 
with the exception of a few small vallies. My dromedary being a very 
fleet one, I soon left them behind, and, at mid-day, arrived at the well. 
Concluding Mr. Webster’s dromedary had fallen lame, as is often the case 
from the feet being cut by the stones, I ordered the dinner to be cooked, 
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that every thing might be ready when he came up, which was in about an 
hour afterwards. On his arrival he complained, that, a short time after | 
left him, he had a return of a pain in his head, which induced him to send 
the servant forward with the tent, while he remained behind, intending to 
come on slowly with the camels bringing the luggage. 

‘ At four o’clock, the Arabs came to us to say, that if we would go to 
Suez in an hour and a half, it would be necessary to arrive opposite the 
town before sunset, as we should have to ford the sea for about a mile, 
the water being in most parts up to the camels’ bellies; that such a thing 
was impracticable by moonlight; and that if we went in the night, it 
would be necessary to take another route, which, instead of an hour and 
a half, would require five. Upon this I proposed instantly starting my- 
self, with an Arab, for the town, and, on my arrival, to send a boat with the 
servant, to wait for Mr. Webster on the shore, that on his coming there in 
the evening, he might leave his dromedary with the caravan, which would 
go on by the other route, aud he would pass over direct in the boat. To 
this he objected, observing, it would be so interesting to cross on the 
dromedary the spot on which the Egyptian army was overthrown, and that 
we would make the time going two hours, instead of an hour and half. 
We accordingly ordered the things to be removed, and wrapping ourselves 
in our Bedouin cloaks, and tying handkerchiefs over our faces, and 
putting another over our mouths, we mounted and left the spot. This was 
the only way in which we could face the wind; it seemed to blow, as it 
were, from a furnace. In consequence of exposing our faces the day 
before, our eyes had become rather inflamed, our lips cracked, and our 
mouths completely parched. By clothing ourselves in this manner, we 
guarded against itin a great measure, and by drinking much water, | kept up 
a profuse perspiration. I could not prevail on Mr. Webster to do so, as the 
water had become so very bad and thick, that we were obliged to suck it out 
of the leathern bottles through our handkerchiefs. To add to our misfortunes, 
on our arrival at Suez, we found that our servant had received a coup de 
soleil, and was very ill. The next day we performed but half a day's 
journey, and obtained wholesome water. We went on slowly, and arrived 
at Cairo in two days and a half; which distance can be done by a dro- 
medary, with ease, in eighteen hours, On entering the house, we sat 
down to lunch, and Mr. Webster partook of a water melon, and some 
bread and cheese with me. I cannot say he was ill; perhaps indisposed 
would better express his state, as, when I proposed to send for Dr. Dusapp, 
he said it was useless then—it would suffice if he came after dinner. | 
must here observe, that during the whole journey, but particularly towards 
the latter part, he ate and drank very sparingly, having always a great fear 
of fever. We arrived oa Tuesday, the 29th of July. In the afternoon 
Dr. Dusapp called, but declined prescribing, thinking the indisposition 
probably arose from the heat and fatigue of the journey, and said he would 
call again inthe morning. In the night Mr. Webster complained of being 
feverish, and of sleeplessness. In the morning Dr. Dusapp put leeches 
on his stomach, and also on his head, which relieved him. At mid-day 
he had a violent attack of fever, upon which { instantly sent for the 
doctor; but before he had arrived it had passed, and he felt himself per- 
fectly well, complaining only of weakness. On Thursday, morning, while 
sitting with him, so far from danger being apprehended, on either his patt 
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or mine, we were then concerting to leave Cairo in about a week for the 
Pyramids. At a little after two o'clock I came to dinner, leaving him 
without any alteration. At three next day, Dr. Dusapp said the patient 
was much the same. I then told him I thought he was kept on too low a 
diet, and that Dr. Bryce coincided in my opinion; that | had prepared 
some broth for him, which he had objected to take, until he had seen him 
(Dr. Dusappe), who said he had no objection to his eating some, provided 
be frst took some sulphate of quinine, which we had by us. He went up 
to administer it. He descended the stairs shortly after, and then, for 
the first time, said there was danger, leaving the room to seek for Dr. 
Bryce. Ju an instant I was up stairs, and found the patient senseless. 
| took his hand, begged he would speak to me, called to him, but received 
no answer ; and tried to restore him by means of cold water on his temples. 
| then rushed out of the house, in a state of despair, to the inn, to request 
the immediate attendance of Dr. Dusappe and Dr. Bryce, and despatched 
messengers for another Italian physician, and also the physician of Abbas 
Pacha, Dr. Gong. Dr. Bryce came instantly. Every restorative was 
used, but it was too late. His reduced state was unable to resist the fever, 
which had, on a sudden, returned, and he sank under it! I have had 
the painful duty of following his remains to the tomb. He was interred 
at Old Cairo, in the Greek burial ground, the English not having a burial 
ground for private interments. An acacia tree overshadows his grave, 
and I have given orders fora plain monument to be erected, with a marble 
tablet, containing his name, age, day of death, &c.’—pp. 114—119. 


Mr. Webster’s papers si Te to have been all preserved. There 
is a great deal of originality and spirit in his observations on 
the various countries which he visited. Those on the Nether- 
lands we pass over, the subject having been long since worn out, 
We shall also take the liberty of treating in the same manner the 
notes of his journey to Vienna, which contain nothing particu- 
larly entitled to notice. It was while he was in that capital that 
he heard of the conclusion of the celebrated treaty of the 6th 
of July. Apprehending that the intelligence might create dan- 
gerous commotions at Constantinople, he resolved on repairing in 
the first instance to Odessa, where he might obtain such informa- 
tion as would determine his subsequent route. Passing through 
Moravia and Silesia, and the once populous and flourishing city of 
Cracow, which he found in a state of miserable dilapidation, he 
reached Odessa, where for a while he found himself exactly in 
the same predicament in which he had been placed at Vienna. 
The ambassadors had not yet quitted Constantinople, nor was it 
known what determination they intended to take. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Webster thought he could do nothing better than pay a visit 
‘othe Crimea. On arriving at the capital, Symperapol, he had 
the happiness to meet with a lady of his own country, placed in a 
situation somewhat novel for a native of Edinburgh. 


‘As soon as we had settled ourselves at the inn, we sent our cards, to 
enquire if we might wait on the Sultan Krim Gherri Katti Gherri, to 
Present our letters of introduction. The answer returned was, that the 
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sultan was from home, but that the sultana would be happy to see us. 
The sultana, who is a native of Edinburgh, daughter of Colone] —___ 
received us with great affability and attention, quite in the English style. 
The history of her marriage with the sultan is curious. When abou 
fifteen years of age, the sultan became acquainted with some missionaries 
who had taken up their station near the Caucasus, on which occasion he 
embraced the Christian religion, left his native country, and proceeded 
under their protection, to St. Petersburgh, which he shortly after quitted 
for Scotland, and there he soon acquired the English language, habits 
and manners, It was in Edinburgh that his acquaintance commenced 
with his lady, and eventually ended in marriage, though against the con- 
sent of her family. As he is literally descended from the ancient Khans 
of the Crimea, the throne of the present sultan Mahmoud will be his on 
the extinction of the reigning family. He has sons, and should any of 
them hereafter ascend the Ottoman throne, the singular fact will be pre- 
sented, of a prince of British descent and Christian profession, governing 
an empire of Turkish infidels.’—vol. i. pp. 50—51. 


We meet with nothing material in Mr. Webster’s account of his 
journey through the Crimea. The following reflections on the 
Mohammedan religion as compared with others, may be thought 
interesting. 


‘ Four times a day is the Mullah heard from each minaret sending forth 
a hideous how! to startle all the vale. Few, however, seem to attend. Not 
above eighteen were in the file just described. The worship, the form, the 
unceasing cry of “‘ God is God ;” must weary and cease to affect. All 
religions have a tendency to resolve themselves into a repetition of rites, as 
is the case with the Catholic and the English churches. The Mahomme- 
dan rite is shorter than that of the two churches here instanced, and is, on 
that account, more suited to itsend. The mind, dwelling continuously on 
one idea, is heated to enthusiasm; but the rite, when short, has the effect 
of stirring the spirit as if it were music. There is no exercise of the intel- 
lect ; the imagination and the passions are moved by the recurrence of the 
same sounds and the same gestures, and by the presence of numbers em- 
ployed in the same mysterious incantation. It is a curious subject for in- 
vestigation, how the mind is most awakened to piety—whether by change 
or repetition; by addressing the intellect, or by appealing to the passions; 
by promises, or by threats. Most religions have tried all these, and the 
character of a religion is best judged by inquiring what kind of excitement 
predominates. One thing must be said for the Mahommedan,—it has suc- 
ceeded, and that by promises rather than threats. 

‘ Who, that has ever heard the Ave Maria slowly tolled forth in the quiet 
of an Italian twilight, can doubt that the effect of those sounds (their re- 
ligious connexion being known), is to produce a pious and contemplative 
tendency in the minds of all? Without them, day might die unheeded, 
and the manifold images of man’s life and destiny, which: sunset and the 
still advance of night present, would be unobserved. The mind is arrested 
by the sounds; they affect the stranger—how much more those whose ear- 
liest associations are connected with them! So is it with the call of the 
Mahommedan priest. It is indeed a ruder observance, wanting the poelic 
effect of the Ave Maria, but marked by the simplicity of primitive worship. 
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The call to prayer is heard throughout the city; the long howl, so unpleas- 
ing toone of a different creed and country, is to the Mahommedan a sacred 
sound, which admonished his childhood, and admonishes his ripened age, 
of the duties which he owes to God, to his fellow men, and to himself. 
The Mullah, pacing round, and calling Allah! Allah! from every minaret, is 
a visible messenger of the Most High, inviting worshippers from every 
quarter of the wind.’—vol. i. pp. 84—86. 

At length our traveller was enabled to proceed to Constanti- 
nople, the approach to which by the Bosphorus appeared to him 
most enchanting. ‘Mountains rising on each bank—hanging 
gardens, and the ruins of ancient castles on their sides—the beau- 
tiful lines of villages at their base—the minarets of the mosques . 
intermixed with the poplar, the cypress, the fir tree, and the vine 
—the costumes of the people—the caiques, or pleasure boats, 
skimming the water—the white sails of twenty or thirty vessels 
forming a fine contrast with the blue mountains, from behind which 
they seemed to issue at every winding of the straits.’—-These and 
a thousand other gay objects, the Seraglio with its domes and 
glittering minarets, the sea of Marmora and Mount Olympus in 
the distance, seemed to beguile our traveller with the hope that he 
was about to enter the very paradise of Mahomet. Alas! how 
painfully must he have been disappointed, if his description of the 
city itself be even near the truth! ‘The streets,’ he says, ‘if 
they may be so called, dirtier than the worst part of St. Giles’s, 
Bermondsey, or Blackwall; more et and narrow than Crooked 
Lane—full of half-starved and mangy dogs: and the lower orders 
of Greeks and Turks, diseased, and swarming with vermin, wander- 
ing about like so many walking dunghills,—are appearances which 
render the interior as disgusting as the exterior is pleasing and 
delightful.’ The author’s feelings on the Greek question are 
poured forth in the following angry strain. We give the passage 
as a curious instance of the effects of prejudice in a young and 
enthusiastic mind. Having already in a separate article treated 
one part of the subject pretty much at length, we have been 
amused with reading in these paragraphs a sort of summary of 
the arguments on the other side. 

‘We cast anchor amid the remains of the Turkish fleet, and within four 
hundred yards of the corvette in which the luckless Pacha had returned 
from Navarino. A more romantic position, than that in which we were 
thus placed, could not be well conceived. On the one hand was Sestos, 
on the other Abydos, famed for the swimming feat of the ancient lover 
and modern poet. The point close to us was the spot whereon Xerxes 
had built his bridge, when invading Greece. It had witnessed the destruc 
tion of that enterprize, and was now surrounded by the miserable remains 
ofa second and similar expedition. Would to Heaven that it could with 
truth be affirmed, that the nation which is to benefit by the last mentioned 
event, is in any degree worthy of its immortal ancestors! On the contrary, 
their character is as abandoned as their country is desolate. The.vaunted 
valour of their forefathers has passed away, and, ere long, the very name 
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of * Greek” will be a by-word for all that is base and worthless, Ney, 
have the English people been so egregiously gulled, both in public feeling 
and political conduct, as in the instance under consideration, when the 
destroyed the only barrier which could be opposed to Russia in the East, 
and weakened the confidence reposed in them by Persia, which must needs 
feel mistrust at so unaccountable a proceeding. Never again, be her mea. 
sures what they may, will England possess that influence which she has 
heretofore exercised at the Ottoman court: years must elapse before the 
Turks can regard her in any other light than as a faithless ally, who has 
forfeited all claims to confidence—and for what, and for whom? For 
scoundrels, who, while she was shedding her blood at Navarino, were pil- 
laging her merchants, and committing on the bodies of her captains and 
seamen, acts of barbarity and outrage which an Englishman would 
shudder to hear named. Might all the vile qualities of degraded human 
nature be summed up in one word,— ingratitude, lying, beastliness, piracy, 
and murder,—they could find no more comprehensive term than “ a Greek.” 
If any Englishman still retain the enthusiastic and ridiculous notions 
about the Beads, which have led to such incalculable’ mischief, let him 


proceed to the Archipelago without a convoy: no more efficient corrective 
needs be prescribed for his opinions. We left England full of aspirations 
for Grecian freedom—and painful experience has thoroughly convinced us 
that the establishment of Greek independence will afford a striking illus- 
tration of the proverb which deprecates the saving a thief from the gallows. 
It will be the opening of a second Pandora’s box, fraught with more pal- 


pable and distressing evils than poetic fiction ever feigned. 

‘On the other hand, what have the Turks done that can justify the 
policy pursued towards them? Have they committed any act of piracy, 
injustice, or hostility, towards this country? None whatever. What is 
the manifest answer to similar questions as regards the Greeks? Yet the 
Turks have their fleet destroyed, and the Greeks gain political indepen- 
dence. The allies talk of “stopping the effusion of blood.” What has 
been done to effect this object? The bloody affair of Navarino has been 
fought. Grecian independence is to be the reward of Grecian piracy and 
villainy ; and the Turkish maritime force is destroyed, because the pro- 
verbial coolness of the Turk was not sufficient to admit of his looking 
quietly on, while his dominions were filched from him. 

‘The measures of the ministry are only comprehensible on the suppo- 
sition that they wished to make use of the Greeks as a force to balance 
the power of Russia, knowing that the former, being connected with the 
latter, both by intrigues and religious feeling, would never willingly serve 
under the Turks, whom they abhor. ‘Thus it may have appeared to poli- 
tical speculators that, by giving the Greeks a home, and something to 
defend, they might be induced to fight, if not under, at least in conjunc- 
tion with, their former oppressors, for the protection of their mutual 
interests. The Turks, it was believed, would, overawed by the alliance, 
yield to any terms that might be dictated to them, England and France 
have, however, been woefully out in their calculation: while Russia, who 
better knew her old antagonist, foreseeing that the latter would never 
relinquish her claims, gladly joined the league, and now, to use the 
expression of a naval officer, “dances to the tune that France and 
England are playing.” 
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‘The state of popular feeling on the Greek question, may also have had 
its share in the encouragement of these strange measures. This feeling 
has, in England, been fostered by three classes of persons, in no degree 
connected with each other, namely :—the dovotees, the classicists, and 
the stock-jobbers. The first class regarded a war against the Turks as a 
sort of second crusade, and divers crusading Peters preached for the 
success of the Christian arms. The second class, conceiving that the soul 
of Leonidas had revisited his native land, that Epaminondas was directin 
the efforts of a chosen few in the sacred cause of liberty—came forward 
most readily with their pens and their purses, while the gentlemen of the 
alley, supposing that the paper bonds of Britain would be lighter for the 
Greeks than the iron chains of Turkey, came forward with their loan ; 

‘« But, in spite of their classic associations, 
Good Lord ! they soon loath’d the Greek quotations.” 


Nor should the conduct and writings of Lord Byron be left out of view, in 
estimating the causes which led to the senseless excitement in favour of 
the worthless Greeks. His lordship had travelled through the country, 
and had seen the Pass of Thermopyle, a haunt for banditti; he had 
“* Stood upon the rocky brow 
That loos o’er sea-born Salamis ;” 


and had seen the private vessels prowling for their unoffending prey. He 
had seen Pireus a port for pirates, and Egina a den of thieves. That he 
knew the Grecian character well, is evident, for he pourtrayed it faithfully, 
when telling the Greeks that they were 
** Callous, save to crime ; 

Stained with each evil that pollutes 

Mankind, where least above the brutes; 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast.” 


‘And yet, with this knowledge, he lent the sanction of his noble name, 


exalted talents, and personal endeavour, to propogate the farce of Grecian 
freedom ! 


‘As to the three classes of Phillellenes above mentioned, they have 
not been unfavoured with marks of Grecian acknowledgment. One of 
our most intelligent Missionaries, a Mr. Hartly, was shot at Napoli di 
Romania. So much for their regard for religion: people who wish to 
reside in this classical country, cannot do so without the certainty of being 
robbed, and the chance of being murdered ; and as for the patriots of 
Bartholomew-lane, “they have had their reward.” ’—vol. i. pp. 150—155. 


We have had so much lately of Egypt and the East, that it is 
hot our intention to follow Mr. Webster in his excursions along 
the Nile. He discovered no new temple in the neighbourhood of 

hebes, no new inscription, no new history of the Pyramids. 
Here and there we meet with reflections and apostrophes, which 
from their turgid style we strongly suspect to have been inter- 
polated by the editor, who being naturally given to the sublime, 
unfortunately in most instances attains only the bombastic. His 
introduction is an ambitious piece of writing, and, indeed, wherever 
‘appears he cuts a pompous figure. We do not mean to disparage 
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the talents and acquirements of Mr. Webster ; but his friends have 
reason to regret that his papers were not put into the hands of some 
person, who would have contented himself with giving them a 

roper arrangement, without attempting to display so obtrusively 
fis own sentiments and affectation. There are but a few passages 


in the journal of Mr. Webster’s journey to Mount Sinai, and in his 
recollections of Egypt, which appear to us to be worth transcribing, 
Among these the description of the Convent on Mount Horeb 
deserves the place of preference. 


‘ We came in sight of Mount Horeb. In front is a great plain, like a 
lawn. The mountain appears isolated from the others. The convent is on 
the left of it, in a hollow between it and another precipitous mountain, 
We reached the convent before mid-day. The monks appeared above at 
at opening like that of a warehouse, and sent down a rope, to which we 
affixed the letter we had from the convent at Cairo. It having been pulled 
up, read, and approved, our luggage followed it, and a great cable was at 
length let down for ourselves. The legs of the ascending personage are 
put into some small rope at the end of the great one, and, taking hold 
above, he gives the signal to be drawn up, whereupon he is speedily landed 
in safety, and welcomed with many a salaam. The method of raising is 
by a windlass, which is turned by four of the priests. We were shewn up 
into a corridor with four small rooms along it, and a place at the end for 
cooking. ‘This part of the convent is reserved for strangers, and is very 
convenient. The first room is neatly fitted up with divans and carpets. 
After the usual welcomes and inquiries, the conversation turned on the 
state of political affairs; and neither the superior, nor he who acted as 
interpreter, would believe that the Greeks had obtained their liberty, and 
that the Sultan had yielded. They said that blood, much blood, must be 
spilt before such a consummation could be effected—a conviction which 
they would not resign, even after we had assured them that the Ambassadors 
were recalled, and the treaty of London accepted. The superior of the 
convent is a man not much beyond the middle age,—seeming from thirty 
to thirty-five. He has a dark quick eye, a jet black beard, aud mus- 
tachios, and hair hanging down his back in a long thick lock. He was 
dressed in a black cap and a black gown, but wore no stockings. He would 
be a handsome mnan, were not his cheeks hollowed by his mode of life. 
The interpreter is still more ghastly; and, with his brown and white striped 
gown and belt, he might be taken, with his conical cap, for a Turkish 
derviche, His account of the convent is, that St. Helena built a chapel 
on the spot where Moses saw God in the burning bush, and that the bedy 
of the church was added by Justinian. 

‘The first thing with which we were presented was a refreshment of 
aqua-vite and fruit. The water from the convent well is delicious. When 
drawn, it is rather warm, but, after exposure to the wind, in earthen Jars, 
it becomes cold. After this repast, we went with the monks to the 
church, where we found them celebrating mass. Monks were standing at 
each pillar, and one in the middle, reading. We passed them in order to 
go to the chapel of St. Helena, which is behind the altar. Before entering 
we were requested to take off our shoes. It was the spot from which the 
voice of God came to Moses, saying, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
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for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” All that could be 
done to testify veneration for this sacred spot has been performed. It is 
ornamented with many paintings and other gifts, presented by the pious; 
and a silver lamp is constantly burning. The service being over, we were 
joined by the superior, who took great pains to point out every object 
worthy of our attention. We returned with him to the high altar, on 
which are many ornaments of silver. On the roof of a semi-circular recess 
behind is an ancient mosaic. The tomb of St. Catherine, in marble, 
stands to the right of the altar. This saint suffered martyrdom at Alex- 
andria, but her body, (as the legend relates) was carried by angels to the 
summit of a mountain near Mount Sinai ; and, having been found there in 
a perfect state three hundred years ago, was removed to its present place 
of interment. 

‘ The body of the church is composed of a principal and two side aisles, 
separated by ranges of columns, with ancient, unseemly capitals. The 
floor is of beautiful mosaic marbles; and from the roof is suspended a vast 
number of lamps and chandeliers, some of great magnificence. The screen 
is ornamented with gilded columus and pictures; and its richly-worked 
door presents figures of Christ and Moses. It is a church of much interest, 
containing a great variety of objects crowded together by the piety of 
ages. 

*« We next went to the garden, the communication to which is through a 
long, descending, and dark passage. This garden is rich in fruits of all 
kinls—peaches, apples, pomegranets, melons, &c. The grapes are un- 
commonly fine, some of the bunches weighing, we are told, five ocks when 
ripe. There are various compartments to the garden, communicating with 
each other by means of rudely-formed stairs. It is watered throughout, 
and, indeed, owes its existence to the convent well. The superior, seeing 
that we admired the richness of the produce, said, ‘ What is all this with- 
out liberty? When a man has liberty, every thing goes well—he can suit 
his desires to his means, or seek a better fortune, by change of scene; but 
we are here, shut up without hope; at times we cannot even walk in this 
garden. The Arabs come to us as beggars, asking coffee or grain, and, 
if we refuse them, they besiege the place, break into the garden, and carry 
off the fruit.” He, at the same time, pointed out a hole in the garden 
wall, large enough to admit a man. The convent itself is impregnable to 
the Arabs, but they are ever on the watch with their guns. The monks 
are thus in a state of perpetual siege. Not long ago, one of them received 
agun-shot in his leg. Letters have been written on the subject to the 
convent at Cairo, but without redress. At the time of our visit, the monks 
had just concluded a truce of thirty days with the Arabs. 

‘In the morning I asked one of the monks whether they had any manna? 
“O yes,” was the answer; ‘how many ocks do you want?” He gave 
mea piece, which he said had been gathered five years ago. Whether 
senuine Or not, it was excellent eating. It is very sweet, not unlike 
honey. It falls like dew, and is gathered in the morning. Its colour is 
whitish, and when exposed to the heat of mid-day, it becomes liquid. 


Sometimes it does not fall for two years, at others annually.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 194—198, 


We recollect to have heard or read before something of the ludi- 
“fous story respecting the false mummy of which Mr. Webster 
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speaks in the following anecdote. If we have been rightly informed 
the treasure was brought to this country, but the discovery of the 
trick that was played upon the owner very soon put an end to his 
exhibition. 

‘«* No tricks upon travellers,” is an ancient and wise injunetion, but 
like many others of equal antiquity and pith it is often disregarded, to the 
delight of those who cry “ for shame!” at an excellent joke. Not the least 
amusing among such instances is the following, which can be authenticated 
by several living witnesses, and by one of the number of the departed, who 
is, or will shortly be, in England, to give evidence, if required. Let not 
the reader imagine that any attack on his nervous system is contemplated, 
Though the following anecdote relates to the tomb, it will be found to pos- 
sess no very lugubrious character. 

‘An English traveller in Egypt, who had rendered himself conspicuous 
for his cupidity and meanness in his search for antiquities, of which, by 
the way, he understood nothing—had repeatedly paws an Italian gentle- 
man, then employed in excavating for the Swedish consul, to give him 
sundry of the specimens which he happened to discover. But this gen- 
tleman, Signor Piccinini, understood matters too well to give what might 
be sold: stiil, to pacify the persevering applicant, he occasionally pre- 
sented him with trifling subjects, till, at length, wearied with importunities, 
he resolved on the following method of sending the Englishman home in 
triumph :— 

‘A short time before this mendicant traveller’s arrival at Thebes, a 
Doctor Bonavilla, who was in the service of the Pacha, at Hordofan, find- 
ing himself incapacitated by illness for the duties of his office, had obtained 
leave of absence; but on reaching Thebes, was unable to proceed, and 
gladly accepted the hospitable offers of his countryman Piccinini. In his 
house the doctor was attended, till, worn to the bone by disease, he expired. 
Among the vast number of surrounding sepulchres, there could be no lack 
of a burying place, but wood being less abundant, Signor Piccinini was at 
a loss how to procure a coffin for his departed friend. To supply this 
want, he bethought him of a mummy case, and, having dislodged the 
ancient tenant, he deposited Dr. Bonavilla in its stead, and placed him in 
a tomb near the house. Finding, as has been already said, that small 
presents to the English traveller only increased the cravings of his anti- 
quarian appetite, and that nothing short of a mummy would satisfy bim, 
Signor Piccinini decided that Doctor Bonavilla should serve his turn- 
Accordingly, he sent for the traveller, and, with due mysteriousness, 1n- 
formed him that he had in his possession one of the most singular mum- 
mies which it had ever been his good fortune to meet with; and that for 
the great regard entertained by him for the English nation generally, and 
for the said traveller in particular, he begged to present it to him. Over- 
whelmed by such apparent generosity, our countryman poured forth 
grateful acknowledgments on his own behalf, and that of all Englishmen, 
assuring the Signor that his name should be honourably mentioned to the 
antiquarians of Britain. It should be here observed, that Doctor Bonavilla 
having adopted the Turkish costume, had worn his beard long, and thus 
the supposed mummy presented the additional and rare attraction of a 
flowing white beard. To account for the absence of the bandages by which 
mummies are usually enveloped, the Italian stated that they had been 
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removed in searching for papyri, and he further affirmed that, from general 
appearances, the mummy in question could have been no less a person 
than one of the high priests of Jupiter Ammon. The bait was eagerly 
taken; our traveller wished to have immediate possession of so invaluable 
a treasure, but Piccinini represented that should the consul hear of his 
having parted with it, he would in all probability discharge him. ‘The 
removal was, therefore, deferred till night, when Doctor Bonavilla was 
safely lodged in the cangia of the traveller, from whose importunities 
Piccinini was thus effectually released. However, he could not forbear 
the gratification of giving publicity to the joke: it was served up to every 
traveller who visited him, and many a bon voyage has been wished to the 
antiquary and the high priest of Jupiter Ammon, who, ere this, have, in all 
probability, arrived in England.’—vol. ii., pp. 216—219. 


The following laughable anecdote contains a more extensive ap- 
plication than the author appears to have imagined. How many men 
leave their comfortable homes in England, and undergo all kind of 
inconveniences, privation, and even perils in foreign lands, merely 
that they may on that account be entitled to some notice after 
their return! The Seotchman had a substantial object in view in 
going to Jerusalem. He was contented to purchase a good dinner 
for his fame. We hope with all our hearts that his anticipations 
have not been disappointed ; although travellers are so numerous in 
these days, that they can hardly hope to obtain even the Scotch- 
man’s desired reward of distinction. 


‘People travel from ‘‘ divers, sundry, and various,” motives, many of 
which seem strange enough to those not actuated by them. But the in- 
ducement which led a young. gentleman belonging to ‘* Modern Athens” 
to visit antient Jerusalem, is indisputably droll. Jerusalem is usually 
sought by the learned, the devout, or the curious, in neither of which 
classes the Caledonian in question can be ranked. He would visit the 
holy city, though he recked not of its memories, its sanctity, or singu- 
larity. He had no thought of writing a book, of saying a prayer, or of 
exploring an unknown spot. No: yet was he undismayed by the dif- 
ficulties of the journey, and the probabilities of the plague, for his soul 
was hungering and thirsting—after justice? not a bit of it; but aftera 
regular succession of substantial Scotch dinners. ‘‘ I will go to Jerusa- 
lem,” he exclaimed, ‘for having seen it, I shall; on my return to Edin- 
burgh, be asked to dinner every day in the week. For Jerusalem, there- 
fore, he set out, but on arriving at Gaza, a frontier dividing the two 
Pachalics, he was detained, and as he had no firman, the authorities put 
him under arrest, while a despatch was forwarded to the Pacha at Acre. 
Till the answer should arrive, he was confined to a room, and given to 
understand that strong suspicions existed of his being a Russian spy; and, 
as he was unable to make himself understood either in Tarkish or Arabic, 
he had no means of expressing his wishes but through a servant, who was 
occasionally allowed to visit him. During this perplexing confine- 
meat, he was occasionally favoured with a “look in,” by Turks, who 
very significantly indicated what punishment they thought to be awaiting 
him. One of these true believers was particularly punctual in such visits, 
Daily would he enter the room, and stand before the prisoner, grinning 
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and drawing his fore-finger from ear to ear, till he supposed the English- 
man fully sensible of his meaning. After four days, an answer arrived 
from the Pacha at Acre, permitting him to return without further molesta- 
tion, but forbidding his proceeding on his intended journey. To this, how- 
ever, he would not consent, but persisted in going to Acre, accompanied 
by an escort; and there he obtained leave to visit Jerusalem, still under an 
escort, which so diligently attended him, that he was unable to see the 
principal attractions of the place, and also prevented from travelling in 
Syria. He returned to Cairo, and gave a full account of the issue of his 
attempt from which he had been dissuaded by his friends. But he was 
content; he had seen Jerusalem, and Edina’s dinners were secured. One 
circumstance of his trip, however, he could not think on with patience, 
Indeed, he declared, that of all the annoyances he had endured, none 
gave him an uneasy reflection, excepting the diurnal visits of the d——+d 
Turk, with his ominous digit.’—vol. il. pp. 219—221. 


We find in the Appendix a long and interesting account of the 
late Russian conspiracy, which seems on the whole to have been 
but imperfectly organized. It proves however one point, to which 
it may be of importance hereafter to refer, namely, that the contact 
of Russian officers with those of other nations in the latter cam- 
paigns of the war, was sufficient to create serious thoughts in their 
minds upon the political condition of their country. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the advancing illumination of the age will produce 
similar effects; that at no distant period, unless concessions be 
seasonably made, the voice of liberty will be again and again heard 
in the dominions of the autocrat, and that he, or his immediate suc- 
cessor, will be compelled to listen to its just demands. 


There is also in the Appendix a section relating to the illness 
and death of the late Emperor, containing some particulars with 
which we had not been previously acquainted. We shall present 
them to the reader. 


‘ At the period when the Emperor appeared in the Crimea, a short time 
before his death, viz. in the month of November, he was in the highest 
state of health, and took the greatest delight in viewing the magnificent 
scenery along the southern shores of the Crimea, and in seeing the native 
Tartars, to whom he was extremely attached. One day he was seen stand- 
ing on the flat roof of a Tartar house, with upwards of one hundred of the 
natives, in their oriental costume, around him, whom he was eagerly regard- 
ing through his eye-glass, with much regard and affection, when, gral! 
with the sight, he exclaimed— What magnificent countenances, and 
what a fine race of men they are! they must not be expelled from the 
country ;” alluding to what most Russians ardently desired, in order to 10- 
troduce people of their own race. On leaving the cottage he distributed 
money to the crowd, and allowed them to kiss his hands and feet, which 


they did with enthusiasm, and he treated them as a father would his 
children. 


_ © At Taganrog, the Emperor went much out, was very active in examin- 
ing the country, and giving directions relative to the construction of a 
great public garden, then forming under the superintendence of an Eng- 
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lishman, brought from St. Petersburgh for the purpose : he usually dined 
at two o'clock, and slept in his camp-bed, which had a leathern pillow; 
the same on which he died. He took very little care of his health, and 
was frequently out walking in the mud, up to the ankles; whilst the com- 
mon means of counteracting illness were neglected, and, as he refused all 
kind of medicine, every cause of disease had its action on his system ; for 
he had as much horror of physic as his ancestor, Peter the Great, enter- 
tained of water. 

‘The peaceful state hitherto apparent in the country was sadly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a courier, in the middle of the night which the 
Emperor spent at Alupka, informing him of the existence of a plot to take 
away his own life and to subvert the Government. During the night Ge- 
neral Diebitch, then sleeping in an adjoining Tartar-house, was twice sum- 
moned to the Emperor, who was very restless, and walked about his room ; 
they spent several hours together in deep conversation, and, before morn- 
ing, a courier was dispatched to the head-quarters of the conspirators, the 
information of whose plot was this night first communicated to the Em- 
peror, he being previously quite ignorant of it; on the contrary, he had 
thought himself universally beloved by all ranks of his subjects.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 333—334. 


The report of the conspiracy appears to have produced a serious 
effect upon the mind of the Emperor; if it did not originate, it 
tended greatly to accelerate the symptoms of the fever by which he 
was soon after attacked. As to the rumour that he was poisoned, 


it was a mere invention, for which there was not the slightest 


ground whatever. The progress of the fever, and its results, are 
thus related :— 


‘5th November (old style) Alexander arrived at Taganrog. The pa- 
roxysms of the fever occurred daily, till the 8th; and as the emperor, dur- 
ing this time, refused to take medicine, or to submit to any treatment 
whatever, whilst the symptoms became more alarming, Sir James Wylie, 
the personal physician of the Emperor, called into consultation the em- 
press's physician, Dr. Stophregen. At this period the Emperor had frequent 
attacks of syncope, but the affection of the head did not manifest itself till 
several days after. On the 13th, Sir James Wylie proposed to bleed his 
patient, but he would not, on any account, submit to the operation ; again 
on the morning of the 14th, both physicians, and also the Empress, ear- 
nestly entreated the Emperor to have some leeches applied, but he still 
rejected the proposition with the greatest obstinacy and violence. 

_‘ When Dr, Stophregen, on his first visit, told the Emperor that he was 
distressed to see him so ill, he replied hastily, “Say nothing of my indispo- 
sition, only tell me how the Empress is,” (she being then affected with a 
disease of the heart, of which she died some months afterwards), The 
Emperor at the same time said to Dr. Stophregen, ‘« Sir James Wylie be- 
lieves me to be very ill, and therefore wishes some other physician to consult 
with him ; and, as I am always very glad to see you, you may consult on 
my case together; but do not trouble me with physic. 

‘During the progress of the disease, the Emperor obstinately refused all 
kind of medicine, with the exception of a single dose of calomel; and in 
the whole period of the case, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the two 
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physicians, and the prayers of the Empress, he would take nothing further, 
In consequence of which, and as he was in great danger, from ail the 
symptoms rapidly getting worse, the priest was now proposed to him, and 
accordingly was brought late on the 14th. On this occasion Sir James 
Wylie was called into the sick room by the Empress, for the purpose of 
informing his majesty that he was in a dangerous state; and since he would 
not on any account submit to medical treatment, the Emperor was there- 
fore urged to think seriously about employing spiritual aid, so long as he 
retained his senses. 

‘No objection was made to this proposition, and, at five o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, he was confessed. At this melancholy ceremony, 
his majesty requested the priest ‘* to confess him as a simple individual, 
and not to consider him as an Emperor ;” after this he took the sacrament; 
and the confessor, like a sensible man and a christian, urged him strongly 
to employ medical aid, saying that, unless he did so, he had not entirely 
fulfilled his whole christian duty. The illustrious patient, through this 
reasoning, now consented to the application of leeches to the head ; but it 
was too late, and, the following morning, the Emperor became completely 
insensible. At this hopeless point of the disease, it was accidently men- 
tioned to Sir James Wylie, by General Diebitch, who was then chief of 
the staff of the emperor, that an old man named Alexandrowick, a prac- 
titioner of surgery at Taganrog, had cured some one affected with the 
same complaint as his majesty ; upon which Alexandrowick was imme- 
diately summoned in order to answer inquiry into the fact. On his arrival, 
he seemed thunderstruck at the desperate state of the Emperor, and said 
the case alluded to was quite different from his majesty’s, for whom, he 
was compelled to confess, there was no remedy; and the fatal result 
soon followed. 

‘Sir James Wylie observed, if a case of lése majesté was ever lawful, 
it would be on an occasion like the present, where a medical man would 
be perfectly justified in compeling his sovereign to act contrary to his own 
express commands, and to submit to what was for his benefit, and resto- 
ration to health. 

‘ After death the body of the Emperor was examined. The only appear- 
ances found were two ounces of fluid in the ventricles of the brain, save 
that the veins and arteries of the head were gorged with blood ; and an 
adhesion existed between the membranes of the brain at the posterior 
part, which appearance had resulted from inflammation at some remote 
period. Nothing farther was observed, excepting in the abdomen, where 
the spleen was soft and enlarged, which is a very common occurrence In 
fevers of the country. It is therefore probable, had treatment been allowed, 
life might have been saved, as no decided morbid changes of structure 
had taken place. 

‘The Emperor did every thing possible to augment the fever, and aggra- 
vate the disease. Nor would he even submit to have the common offices 
required for all sick persons performed to him, but would get out of bed 
when so feeble, that he could hardly make his way back again; he also 
talked much, and would not remain quiet. 

_* At one period of his disease, the Emperor appeared about to commu- 
nicate some important secret to those near him, by saying, “ Emperors 
suffer more than other men ; my nervous system is shaken :” then, stopping, 
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be threw himself back on the pillow, exclaiming, “It was a detestable 
action which they committed.” 

‘For thirty hours before death, the Empress scarcely for a moment 
quitted the Emperor’s bed-side, and the scene was most affecting when 
he expired. She continued kneeling by her husband, with her eyes fixed 
upon him, as he was gradually becoming weaker and weaker, until all 
signs of life were gone, when she rose and closed his eyes, and then took 
a handkerchief to bind up his head, to prevent the jaw from falling. After 
this, she folded his arms over the breast, kissed his lifeless, cold hand, 
and, kneeling down by the side of the bed, continued for half an hour in 
prayer. The Empress was also present in an adjoining apartment when 
the funeral service, or masses, were performed. 

‘She was an excellent woman, and died soon after her husband, of 
disease of the heart, said to have been induced by the neglect of the Em- 
peror in the earlier part of his life, occasioned by his attachment to another 
lady, Madame Nourakin. 

‘The body of the Emperor lay in state in the house where he lived and 
died. The coffin was raised upon a small platform, and covered bya 
canopy. ‘The room was hung with black; the coflin covered with a yellow 
cloth of gold; numbers of wax-candles burning in the apartment, and 
each individual in the room held a long slender taper, lighted. These 
were given to all present, by those who had been the personal attendants 
of his majesty, as is done at all funerals in Russia. A priest was placed 
at the head of the coffin, reading the gospels. This was continued night 
and day. On each side of the body a sentinel was placed, with a drawn 
sword: guards were stationed round the doors of the house, and also on 
the stairs. In the anti-room, a number of priests were occupied in 
putting on their robes, for the nobler service, or mass, which was per- 
formed twice aday. ‘There was no sign of melancholy, either in their 
countenances, or with those who formed the crowd; and the military 
officers present seemed impressed with other feelings than those of sorrow 
for the deceased Emperor, their attention being directed more to the ladies 
present than to the mournful ceremony then performing. The funeral was 
afterwards performed with great pomp and splendour, according to the 
ritual of the Greek church !’—vol. ii. pp. 335—339. 


The mysterious phrase, ‘ It was a detestable action which they 
committed,” is susceptible perhaps of more than one application. 
Considering the time at which it was spoken, it may reasonably 
enough be considered as the language of the Emperor’s conscience 
reflecting upon the violent death of his father. How far the son 
was concerned, actively or passively in that murder, or whether he 
was at all aware of the designs of the assassins, are matters upon 


which no authentic evidence has ever yet, we believe, been dis- 
closed. 
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Art. X.— Remarks on the Disease called Hydrophobia: Prophylactic and 
Curative. By John Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S., F.G.S.  12mo. pp. 86. 
London: Longman, Rees, &c. 1830. 

Tue excited state of the public apprehensions — the subject of 
ydrophobia, as it is called, will be our excuse for devoting a few 
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pages to an explanation of the present condition of our knowledge 
concerning that disease ; for although we may have nothing very new 
or agreeable to communicate, still all will agree with us, that in a 
matter of so much consequence, to know how little we do know, is 4 
piece of information of no slight importance. 

Mr. Murray (who always recommends himself to our attention 
by his skill in the valuable art of condensation) has furnished us 
with a great deal of what may be called the literature of hydro- 
phobia. He has, indeed, gone partially into the pathology of the 
disease, and has offered some reflections upon its nature, which, 
however, are drawn more from the experience of others than from 
his own. What he has essayed in the a of experiment himself 
is very imperfect, and consequently unsatisfactory. We were never 
more provoked in our lives than to find that the rabid dog, which 
he hac exposed to an atmosphere of chlorine, remained unexamined 
after death, in consequence of which Mr. Murray, very simply in 
our mind, lets loose his imagination in speculating on the causes of 
it. We regret very much to have so little that is novel or valuable, 
from the application of one who is so peculiarly Lays om to an 
investigation of this nature. The subject is worthy of his powers, 
and as it is now in a course of inquiry by one of the soundest- 
headed men that ever engaged in such pursuits, we mean Mr, 
Youatt, the Veterinary surgeon, it is to be hoped that the latter 
gentleman may at least have his labours shortened and cheered by 
the co-operation of others. The object of the present paper is to 
point out, if possible, the path of investigation which seems most 
likely to lead to a knowledge of the nature and laws of the disease, 
such knowledge being, in the ordinary course of things, an essential 
preliminary to the discovery of the manner of curing it. 

First of ali, what is the origin of the disease? Can it begin in 
an animal spontaneously, or is it acquired ? We answer confidently 
that there is no positive evidence of true rabies ever having been 
generated spontaneously in any animal. Upon this point we shall 


quote the important words of Mr. Youatt, from a paper which he 
has published :— 


‘ There is no disease of which earlier mention is made than rabies. In 
the records of three thousand years ago we read of the rabid or mad dog. 
The malady, however, is yet confined to certain parts of the globe. It 
has spread where it could be conveyed by inoculation. Where there were 
no means, or difficult means of communication, it was not diffused. It has 
not yet found its way to the West Indian islands, or the Indian Archi- 
pelago, or Syria, or Egypt, or the south of Africa, or any part of the con- 
tinent of South America. The unfortunate dogs are tortured with heat, 
and thirst, and starvation. They are exposed to every probable and every 
possible cause of rabies, yet the disease is unknown. 

‘ Dr. Heineken tells us, that curs of the most wretched description abound 
in the island of Madeira: that they are afflicted with almost every disease, 


tormented by flies, and heat, and thirst, and famine, yet no rabid dog was 
ever seen there. 
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‘ No one will affirm that rabies is caused by a particular state of the at- 
mosphere. 1t occurs at all times of the year, and in all variations of 
moisture and temperature. In many countries it has long committed its 
destructive ravages; but in others, placed in the same latitude, with a simi- 
lar temperature and climate, and where every predisposing or exciting cause 
has been, so far as we can judge, the same, it has never appeared. 

‘In nineteen cases out of twenty the inoculation can be proved. In 
almost every case the possibility of it cannot be denied. Who, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar excitement, has not possessed many times his usual 
strength? The dog, labouring under the dreadful excitation of rabies, and 
bent on the work of destruction, will overcome obstacles which would at 
other times be insurmountable. 

‘ During the life of the late Duchess of York, a mad dog wandered into 
Oatlands Park, and penetrated into divisions of the menagerie, to which it 
would have been thought magic alone could have conveyed him. He was 
destroyed in one of the divisions into which, the gate being closed, I should 
have said that it was impracticable for man or beast to have entered. 

‘Some dogs, however, are rarely out of their owner's sight. Even in 
this case I can easily conceive the possibility of inoculation. There is no 
battle. It is, in the great majority of instances, one simple bite. The ob- 
ject of the animal is not to contend for victory, or to worry his antagonist. 
He acts from an irrepressible impulse, and, the mischief being effected, 
pursues his course. I can believe, that if a favourite dog has but for a 
moment lagged behind, the injury may be inflicted without the owner's 
observation ; or, that the trifling, every-day occurrence of two dogs snarl- 
ing and snapping at each other, may be soon forgotten. Did the disease 
immediately follow the bite the short contention might be remembered ; 
but weeks and months intervene, and he must have a retentive memory, or 
nothing else to think about, who will invariably, and long afterwards, recol- 
lect circumstances so trivial.’ 


Mr. Murray, however, is of a contrary opinion. We shall be- 
stow a few words on his reasoning. He assumes that rabies may 
be of spontaneous origin in the dog—‘ It must begin somewhere, 
and by reflex reasoning on the principles of cause and effect, we 
must eventually come to the source in which it originated, multiply 
the links of cause and effect that have supervened, as we may. 
Mr. Murray is a medical man, and therefore we are surprised at 
his reasoning. Does he mean to say that a disease which can only 
be propagated by inoculation or contagion cannot exist so conti- 
nuously and extensively as hydrophobia has done? If this be his 
impression, we shall beg of him dorthiwith to tell us where syphilis 
comes from, where the measles—where small pox—or scarletina ? 
We do not, however, deny, because a malady may be propagated, 
and is commonly dispersed by contagion or inoculation, that 
therefore it cannot be self-generated in an animal. Certain, how- 
ever, we are, that rabies can arise in man only from inoculation, 
and all the evidence to which we have had access, seems to us to 
§0 a great way in settling this point,—that not even the dog will 
ever be affected with this madness, called hydrophobia, unless the 
poison which causes it, is physically inserted into a wound of the 
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body.* Should subsequent experience confirm this principle, we 
may congratulate our species on a very important discovery,—as 
one which affords the certainty of a definite remedy. It behoves 
us, therefore, in our several stations, and with our varied Opportu- 
nities, to become observers of the conduct of our domestic dogs, and 
being once assured that, by proper care and management, these 
faithful and interesting companions of man may be effectually se- 
cured from a visitation so awful in its consequences, we may then, 
without restraint or fear, indulge our kindest and best dispositions 
towards that animal, of the race of quadrupeds, which most calls 
forth our attachment. 

If we are allowed to assume that rabies must be imparted in the way 
we have described, the next interesting inquiry will be, what are the 
laws and limits of such a process?) The number of the species of 
animals that is susceptible of rabies has not yet been clearly de- 
fined. Those, as to which proof exists, are man, the canine race, 
the feline race, the horse, ass, mule, cow, sheep, and pig. Mr. 
Lawrence, the celebrated surgeon, adds the bear; and from some 
recent experiments by a distinguished physiologist at Jena, it would 
appear that birds, or at least the common fowl, are capable of re- 
ceiving the disease. With respect to the power of communicating 
the disease, Mr. Youatt tells us that the virus of every rabid ani- 
mal will certainly impart it. This assertion is in the teeth of nu- 
merous experiments. The virus of rabid sheep has been introduced 
into the bodies of healthy sheep by inoculation, without making 
any impression: the same thing has been done among cows; but 
when either a sheep or a cow was inoculated with the virus ofa 
rabid dog, then they showed symptoms of madness. A great many 
experiments were made to ascertain if the virus of a human patient 
afflicted with rabies could, when communicated to dogs and other 
animals, affect them with the disease, and the result was, that the 
dogs were totally uninfluenced by the operation. These experi- 
ments seem to have been thought satisfactory for a considerable 
time, until Magendie had an opportunity of putting the matter to 
the test. A man died of hydrophobia at the Hotel Dieu; just as 
he was expiring, a portion of the saliva in his mouth was taken in 
a bit of rag by this eminent surgeon to a distance of about twenty 
paces from the patient’s bed, where he inoculated with it two 
healthy dogs. One of these became rabid in thirty-seven days 
afterwards, and bit two others, one of which also very soon showed 
symptoms of rabies. We own we are inclined to Mr. Youatt’s 
opinion, and we believe that every animal that is susceptible of the 
poison is also capable of communicating it. We believe there are 
no instances of its being imparted to man from any other animal 
than either a dog, a cat, a fox, or a wolf. This fact, which has 


———— as 


* Mr. Youatt is inclined to think that the virus cannot be received on 4 
mucous surface without imminent danger. 








been taken as a proof that other animals cannot convey the rabies 
to man, may be explained by the circumstance of its not being the 
habit of those other animals to bite. The safest way, at all events, 
is, for the present, to assume that all animals which are mad, com- 
municate their madness to man and other animals; for he must 
certainly be a foolish physiologist who would wait to be cured of a 
false theory by a fit of hydrophobia. This most interesting and 
important part of our subject Mr. Murray has not noticed. 

The introduction of the poison by means of a wound, being ad- 
mitted to be necessary to the communication of the disease, a sub- 
ject of the greatest consequence presents itself to our consideration, 
namely, the actual process by which this poison finally gains so 
dreadful a triumph over the vital powers. We have no notion 
whatever of the nature of the poisonous agent. Mr. Madden, the 
traveller, extracted from the jaw of a horned viper in Egypt, just 
beneath the two hollow teeth in the front, a membrane containing 
three drops of the vehement poison of that reptile. He carefully 
evaporated the venom, and examined the residue with a micro- 
scope, when he observed it to consist of ‘sharp saline spicule 
extremely minute, and of a reticular appearance.” It is curious 
enough that the crystalline humour of the human eye, when 
boiled, presents a sort of structure Ne resembling this. The 
experiment was made by a pupil of St. Bartholomew’s hospital. 
The venom of the horned serpent produces certain and speedy 
death, and we allude to its composition only for the purpose of 
suggesting that a clue to the nature of a poison may be sometimes 
discovered by the greater or less celerity with which it acts. The 
serpent’s venom, we at once perceive, 1s calculated to blend easily 
with the liquids of the body, and therefore no time is lost by it in 
creating intense local symptoms. The case is very different with 
the virus of canine madness; and here we come to a question on 
which there is a great difference of testimony, although it is one of 
the last importance to be decided—how long may the virus remain 
in an animal before its presence is manifested by the symptoms of 
rabies? There are cases’ on record, in which it is stated that the 
virus lay dormant for twelve and even nineteen years in the human 
subject, but some circumstances connected with the relation of 
these cases justify great suspicion of their correctness. The usual 
time, however, in the case of man, is, according to Mr. Youatt, 
from six weeks to six or seven months. Mr. Samuel Cooper, 
surgeon to the King’s Bench prison, says, from the thirtieth to the 
fortieth day. Mr. Youatt states that he has never seen a case of 
the disease occurring in a dog in less than seventeen days, and 
that about five or six weeks is about the average time, concluding 
that in three months after the bite he should consider the dog safe. 
Mr, Cooper mentions the case of a Newfoundland dog belonging 
toa friend of his, the particulars of which he was personally 
acquainted with, and in which the dog did not become rabid until 
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the seventieth day. The celebrated veterinary institution at Alfort 
is generally satisfied with a quarantine of six weeks, in the case of 
dog supposed to be affected: by rabies. The developement of the 
poison, however, may be materially accelerated by any accident 
which produces a shock on the nervous system—and no doubt the 
difference in the constitution of individuals is the cause of the 
difference in the extent of the intervals that are recorded between 
the date of the bite of the dog, and the commencement of the 
symptoms. These facts are useful, as materials to enable us to in- 
vestigate the nature of the agent in rabies, with some prospect of 
success. It cannot be denied that the poison, in order to operate, 
must be absorbed—absorption having taken place, the symptoms 
at once commence. We infer, therefore, that no absorption begins 
until within a short period before the fatal appearances are observed, 
and consequently that the venom is literally located in the wound 
where it has been deposited. Almost all the wonders that natural 
history has hitherto presented to our contemplation fall into the 
ranks of common-place events, compared with the miracle of 
absorption, which is every instant of our lives going on. Every 
atom of the body is in a course of constant renewal by means of the 
absorbents, and whatever is exposed to their action, they will 
endeavour to influence as far as circumstances will admit. The 
poison of rabies, however, they seem for a long time to evade— 
every thing around it is withdrawn, and restored over and over 


again, but the virus remains untouched—nay, the little fibre, on 
which it lies, and which may be called its lair, is renewed again 
and again, whilst the grand enemy is left undisturbed. But then 
the virus is ultimately absorbed, and the causes which lead to the 
fatal event, we are not, we confess, able to — Such, at 


least, is Mr. Youatt’s theory. We extract the fo 


lowing from one 
of his excellent papers :— 


‘ It enters not into the circulation, or it would necessarily undergo some 
modification in its passage through the innumerable minute vessels and 
glandular bodies which are scattered through the frame. It would excite 
some morbid action; or if it were not thus employed, or in the purposes of 
renovation or nutrition, it would be speedily ejected. : 

‘It lies for an uncertain period dormant; but at length, from its con- 
stant presence as a foreign body, it may have rendered the tissue or nervous 
fibril more irritable and susceptible of impression ; or it may have attracted 
and assimilated to itself elements from the fluids that circulated around it, 
and thus increased in bulk; and at length, according to a law of chemistry, 
supplied by quantity that which it wanted in strength of affinity. 

‘ Whatever be the modus operandi, the parts in contact with the virus 
at length respond to the stimulus applied to them. The cicatrix generally 
begins to itch, and inflammation spreads around it. The diligent licking 
of some part where the mark of a bite can be traced, is an early and fre- 
quent symptom of rabies in the dog. The absorbents are now called into 
more powerful action. They begin to attack even the virus. A portion 


the morbific matter is taken up and carried into the circulation, and dis- 
ease and death ensue.’ 
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This is as fair a solution of the difficulty, perhaps, as our present 
knowledge will enable us to arrive at, notwithstanding its want of 
analogy with numerous phenomena which we know to take place 
in the human body. There is some ingenuity in Mr. Murray’s view 
of the modus operandi of the virus. He says that ‘the inflam- 
mation developed in the cerebral surface,’—and we presume in the 
various viscera as well,—* is the consequence of a sympathetic, and 
secondary, rather than a direct action of this poison.’ This suppo- 
sition Mr. Murray might have supported by reference to cases where 
some such process really takes place. Thus a person whose feet are 
exposed to damp will have his throat, or chest, or stomach, violently 
inflamed. The poison of cold, if we may so call it, is here applied 
to the feet, and its influence is only developed in the neck. Again 
we know thatthe bite of a rattle snake produces fatal consequences 
only in this direct manner: it causes intense local irritation in the 
part bitten, in which irritation the whole framesympathizes, and thus 
death ensues. The post mortem examination, however, shows no 
morbid appearances in the body, except only in the bitten part, and 
its neighbourhood. Even this fact alone would suggest to us that 
mere pathology will never be able to explain the influence of disease 
on animal life. How do we know that vital parts may not be 
fatally atfected, although they undergo no change of stracture or 
colour, of which our senses can take cognizance? Can pathology 
give us the most distant notion of a reason why particular agents, 
when introduced into our bodies, act upon particular portions 
only’—Thus there are purgatives that have the whole intestines 
absolutely distributed in independent sections between them ; aloes 
alone performing a peaceful pilgrimage of thirty or forty feet, to 
arrive at its own favourite rectum. Belladona uniformly rushes to 
the Iris of the eye, whilst antimony creeps in profound secresy to 
the skin. We are sure by every day’s experience that these results 
spring from these causes, but the subtile medium by which they are 
mutually related, we know just as much of as the wisest of mankind. 
If then we might venture to offer a suggestion to one of whose pe 
siological knowledge we have not a tithe, we should say to Mr. 
Youatt, that by confining himself to mere pathological research, 
he may be losing some of the best opportunities for adding to our 
acquaintance with the nature of rabies. It is evident, indeed, that, 
trusting too implicitly to pathological appearances, Mr. Youatt 
appears to think that i. has even discovered the seat of the disease, 


and in explaining his theory, he carries us into some anatomical 
details. These details are too technical for general readers ; but we 
may sum them up in a few words. The contents of the spinal canal 
at the base of the skull, and for a short way downwards, are called 
medulla oblongata, so that if we call the whole head the roof of 
the house, and the spine the column which supports it, then the 
medulla oblongata will be the capital of that column, according to 


Mr. Bell’s ingenious illustration. This capital then gives forth the 
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nerves which connect the different parts of the bady in performing 
the function of respiration ; — are the ministers, both great and 
small, of that function. Mr. Youatt argues that the disease of 
rabies consists of an affection of the medulla oblongata, because 
he says, all the external symptoms of the disease make thise 
appearance in parts where these nerves ramify, and the medulla 
itself is always found inflamed after death. Mr. Youatt mentions 
that Dr. Parry merely approached this theory ; we can, however, 
inform him that the inflammation of the medulla oblongata has been 
already discussed by Despiney, who proposed as a cure, the para- 
lization, if it could be effected, of the medulla. Without doubt the 
nerves employed in respiration are very singularly affected in this 
disease, and there is a fact well established, which proves that 
those nerves are at least the seat of its principalaction. A dog under 
the influence of rabies, is not only not afraid of water, but he will 
drink it, and there is generally no spasm attending deglutition, 
The same observation applies to other quadrupeds. To man 
alone the symptom of the dread of drinking is peculiar. The 
general notion is, that it is the sight of liquid that causes the 
fear, but it is not so; those liquids only which are drinkable have 
been known to affect the patient, for labouring as he does under 
intense thirst, the organs by which he drinks are put in motion 
almost involuntarily, when he sees a liquid that he has been accus- 
tomed to drink. The reason of this symptom in mau is to be found 
in the increased sensibility of the organ of voice, which sensibility 
necessarily belongs to the delicacy of mechanism required for the 
performance of its wonderful functions. The corresponding organ 
of brutes is infinitely less complicated ; so that the inference seems 
very naturally to arise, that the nerves of respiration are the natural 
prey of rabies, and that those animals who most abound with 
them, who possess them in such delicate combinations as, they are 
found in the organ of speech in man, suffer most from the disease. 
That the froth is the only medium by which, the virus can be 
communicated from a rabid dog or other animal to a healthy one, 
so as to produce the disease, seems to be pretty generally believed. 
We use the word froth purposely, because it has been said that this 
froth is not saliva, but that it is a mucous secretion from the lungs. 
This notion seems to have chiefly arisen from the circumstance that 
the salivary glands have been found after death totally unaffected. 
But this is no argument that they have not been violently stimu- 
lated during life, since we know that the excessive salivations from 
mercury leave no pathological change. But Mr. Youatt asserts the 
contrary in the case of quadrupeds, and since these last animals 
were included in the statement that the salivary glands were never 
affected, it is possible that the mistake which appears to have been 
made with reference to quadrupeds, may turn out also to be & 
mistake with respect to man. Many cases however are on recor 
which would support the opinion that the virus may be communr 
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cated by other media than the saliva, but it-has been distinctl 
proved that it will not pass by the mother’s milk to the infant, or 
by the breath, or the touch, or by placing even the virulent saliva 
upon the healthy skin. With respect to Mr. Youatt’s notion that 
a mucous membrane will absorb the virus, we should have less hesi- 
tation in yielding to his opinion, if we did not know that persons 
have sucked the virus out of a wound into their mouths, where 
there was plenty of mucous surface for it to act on, with perfect im- 
punity. bor the following further observations we are indebted to 
another paper of Mr. Youatt’s. 


‘The virus does not appear to have the same effect on all animals. Two 
dogs out of three, bitten by one that is rabid, become rabid. The majority 
of horses inoculated with the virus perish. Cattle have more chance. The 
skin is looser, and less easily penetrated. A full half of those who were 
seized by a mad dog would escape. With sheep the bite is even less dan- 
gerous. The tooth has perhaps been cleaned in its passage through the 
wool. Not more than one in three who had been attacked by a rabid dog 
would be affected. 

‘The human being is least of allin danger. Mr. John Hunter supposed 
that, if twenty persons were bitten, probably not more than one would be- 
come hydrophobous.. This, however, is calculating far too highly the chance 
of escape. We have many accounts of the dreadful ravages of this disease 
in other countries. M. Trolliet tells us, in his valuable “ Traité de la 
Rage,” that in May, 1817, twenty-three persons were bitten by a rabid 
wolf, of whom no less than fourteen died, in defiance of all preventive 
means, In 1827, two persons were bitten by a rabid dog in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ball’s Pond: one of them was lost, although operated on by 
a very skilful surgeon. Two years before, a Newfoundland dog was sent 
tomy residence, evidently unwell, but the nature of the malady not sus- 
pected. There was either something very deceptive in the case, or my as- 
sistant was unpardonably careless. The animal was dismissed with a 
little physic. On the next day rabies was sufficiently developed. One 
person only was bitten, but the poor fellow became hydrophobous. 

‘There can be no doubt, however, that the decided majority escape, 
even if no means, or those which are inert and insufficient, are adopted. 
Hence the falsely-acquired reputation of so many prophylactics. 

‘This immunity depends on various circumstances. The bitten part 
may be covered by wollen clothes; in passing through them, the tooth may 
be perfectly freed from the virus. Most of those who died in the case of 
Trolliet were bitten in the hand or face. Dr. Parry relates an interesting 
circumstance applicable to the present point. Dr. Ingenhousz was expe- 
rimenting on the deadly power'of the Ticunas poison. He had just en- 
venomed the point of a knife, when it fell from his hand, and, piercing the 
shoe and stocking, wounded his foot. He threw himself back in his chair, 
and calmly said, “In five minutes J shall be a dead man.” The five 
minutes, however, having elapsed without any symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, he ventured to remore the knife, and wash the wound. The 
poison, like the vitiated saliva, was in a fluid form, and it had been entirel 


pe from the point of the knife in its passage through the shoe and 
stocking.” 
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The difference in the results of the bite of a. rabid. animal iy 
different persons, depends very mueh also on the part where the 
wound is made—for if the cuticle be. thick, and the penetration of 
the tooth slight, there is every chance of escape. In man there ig 
often to be found a constitution that will resist the disease, as there 
will be found one that is peculiarly susceptible of it. Thus it has 
been known that out of twenty persons bitten by the same dog, one 
only had the disease. We have another instance in which twelve 
dogs and four men were bitten by the same mad dog. All the dogs 
died mad, all the men escaped. 

Whatever investigations and reasonings we pursue on this im- 

portant subject we deem to be utterly useless, that have not for 
their main object a means of preventing or curing the disease. We 
think we may confidently say that up to this moment, we are 
sessed of no possible means of curing it when once it has manifested 
itself in the human body: but since the disease may be prevented, 
all our energies ought most certainly to be directed to the settle- 
ment of the best mode of doing so. To detail the history of the 
thousand processes which have been tried for overcoming the malig- 
nant power of rabies, would be only reciting one out of the too 
many chapters of human folly and credulity: and it must be 
acknowledged, that the delusive promises to which so many have 
fallen victims in this disease, have been originated and supported 
in the greater number of instances by medical men themselves. 
The vanity of acquiring fame by a new discovery, and a mercenary 
desire to impose on the vulgar, have turned professional men into 
as mischievous enemies to the progress of true science, as ever were 
found in the persons of the most ignorant and presumptuous quacks. 
No internal remedy has ever yet proved a specific in this disease; 
and although Mr. Youatt has tried a variety of drugs with apparent 
advantage on dogs, yet he is wise and honest enough to declare that 
there is not one of them to be depended on. hat his skill and 
judgment and industry may hereafter do in discovering a specific 
amongst the countless tribes of healing agents that repose unknown 
in the wilderness of the vegetable world, we do not pretend to 
anticipate, though we should expect a great deal, provided a great 
deal can be accomplished. 
_ Despairing, for the present, of any remedy for the disease when 
it has once begun, we are the more interested in considering the 
means by which it can be prevented. Nothing gives us a more 
painful impression of the ingratitude of men of the present day, 
than the complete forgetfulness in which they seem to be wrapt, 
respecting the perilous state of the canine race itself. We allude 
to that various class of practical philosophers—Lord Mayors, and 
correspondents of newspapers; Sunday editors and. clerks of the 
police offices, who, in their excessive zeal to preserve the humat 
race from hydrophobia, never dream of any expedient for extending 
similar protection to the poor dogs. If the profound view, wh 
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Mr. Youatt, confirmed by some of the most eminent men of the 

fession, takes of the origin of rabies, be a just one, have we not, 
atonce, a certain means of extirpating the disease, at least in these 
islands? If it can only be propagated by inoculation, as there is 
every reason to suppose is the case, the practical steps necessary to 
be taken for the extinction of rabies may be contemplated as per- 
fectly feasible. Mr. Youatt thinks that to establish a simultaneous 
quarantine in all parts of the United Kingdom for dogs would be 
impossible. We are of the contrary opinion, and that opinion is 
founded on the universal and almost superstitious interest which is 
felt in the issue of such a regulation. The authority of the law is 
sufficient to raise funds in every parish in England for local pur- 
poses: the restraining of dogs for a certain time may not only have 
legal sanction in its favour, but it will also have the far more certain 
co-operation of public sentiment to aid it. This latter auxiliary 
has, indeed, gone a great way already in keeping dogs in confine- 
ment; it would be more emboldened if the law were to order dogs 
to be confined. The majority of the public will always be on the 
restraining side ; and the owners of the dogs can scarcely, in any 
instance, resist the law and. local authorities with public opinion 
at their back. Let us, however, listen to Mr. Youatt’s proposition. 


‘Whence arises the evident increase of rabies? From the increasing 
demoralisation of the country. From the lately adopted and cruel system 
of parochial government the peasantry of England is become degraded, 
The cottager is no longer enabled to support his family by honest labour ; 
and the auxiliary pittance which the parish affords is doled out with so 
niggardly a hand, and accompanied by such circumstances of debasement, 
that he revolts at the acceptance of it. He tries other and fearful re- 
sources; he becomes a poacher—he is one of an organized gang of nightly 
depredators. To qualify himself for this, he provides himself with his dog, 
ostensibly to defend his tittle all, but actually for the most nefareous pur- 
poses. Let the local authorities, who have lorded it somewhat too highly 
above their fellow-men, here promptly and justly interfere. Let all relief, 
in every shape, be denied where a dog is kept. 

In large towns, within these few years, the dog pits, those nurseries of 
crime, have been established. The mechanic, the groom, the coachman, 
the apprentice, mingle there with the ruffian and the avowed thief. I 
Will not speak of the barbarous deeds which are there perpetrated ; but I 
will refer to the thousand instances, which the peculiarity of my practice 

as brought under my notice, of the inevitable destruction of humanity, 

honour, and honesty, in all who are deluded to frequent these sinks of in- 
quity; and without the slightest hesitation I will affirm, that rabies is 
propagated nineteen times out of twenty by the cur and the lurcher in the 
country, and the fighting dog in town. 

Then let a tax be laid on every useless dog : and doubly or trebly heavier 
than on the sporting dog. Let no dog but the shepherd’s be exempted 
from the tax, unless, perhaps, the truck dog; and his owner should be 


— % double penalty if the animal be found loose, or used for fighting. 
pp. 31, 32. 
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All these modes of prevention being remote, our attention must 
be turned to other means of warding off the disease. If it be true 
that the virus delays in the wound unchanged, and doing no injy 
for an undetermined time, then the preventive process is at once 
indicated—remove the poison and the parts of the wound with 
which it may have come in contact.. Dr. Barry recommends the 
plan of removing atmospheric pressure from the part by a cupping 
glass, which will prevent the return of the venous blood, when 
consequently the poison will not be absorbed. Mr. Youatt objects 
to this proposal—that he is not sure that the rush of blood which 
will be thus occasioned towards the part encompassed by the glass, 
may not drive the virus into some fresh attachments, and therefore 
do more injury than good. To which objection we add that the 
cupping-glass, if no other means are employed, must be left on the 
wound for ever; otherwise the moment the blood obtains liberty it 
will return to the heart. Dr. Barry, therefore, we believe, merely 
meant that the cupping-glass ought only to be used until the sur- 
geon arrived to cut out the part. Mr. Youatt then, along with 
every rational medical man, is an advocate at once for the removal 
of the virus by excision and caustic. His advice deserves to be 
extensively known. 


‘ Excision of the part has however frequently failed. Not a year passes 
without many lamentable instances of it. Jt has occurred in the practice 


of the most eminent surgeon; and it seems scarcely, or not at all, to im- 
peach the skill of the operator. 

‘ How do we account for this? The knife may penetrate the deep and 
tortuous recess of the wound, in which the virus is lodged, and then its 
track will be empoisoned. Or if the incision be freely made round the 
wound, and does not penetrate into it, the blood will follow the knife; a 
portion of it will enter into the wound inflicted by the dog; it will come in 
contact with the virus; it will be contaminated ; it will overflow that ca- 
vity ; it will be received into the new incision, and it will carry with it the 
seeds of disease and death. 

‘ Aware of this, many practitioners use the caustic after the knife. Every 
portion of the new wound is submitted to its influence. Has the question 
never occurred to them, if the caustic be necessary to give security to the 
operation by excision, might not the knife have been spared, and the caustic 
alone used ? 

‘It will be imagined, then, that I am an advocate for the use of the 
caustic. Most certainly. But what caustic? Not a liquid one. Not 
one that speedily deliquesces. For, in the first place, it is unmanageable; 
and, what is a more important consideration, it may hold in solution, and 
not decompose the poison, and thus inoculate the whole of the wound. 

‘The caustic which 1 would with much confidence recommend is the 
nitrate of silver. It is perfectly manageable. Being sharpened toa polst, 
it may be applied with certainty to every recess and sinuosity of the wound. 

‘The potash, and the nitric acid, will destroy the substances with 
which they come in contact; but the combination of the caustic and the 
animal fibre will be a soft or semi-flnid mass. In this the virus 1s SUS 
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pended, and with this it lies, or may be precipitated upon, the living fibre 
beneath. Then there is danger of re-inoculation; and it would seem 
that this fatal process is often accomplished. 

‘The eschar formed by the lunar caustic is hard, dry, and insoluble. 
if the whole of the wound has been exposed to its action an insoluble 
compound of animal fibre and the metallic salt is produced, in which the 
virus is wrapped up, and from which it cannot be separated. In a short 
time the dead matter sloughs off, and the virus is thrown off with it. 

‘Previous to applying the caustic it will sometimes be necessary to 
enlarge the wound, that every part may be fairly got at; and 1 would 
without hesitation amputate, if | were not fully assured that I could get 
at every part. The eschar having sloughed off, it will always be prudent 
to apply the caustic a second time, but rather more slightly, in order to 
destroy any part that may not have received the full influence of the first 
operation, or that by possibility might have been inoculated during the 
operation. 

‘Does any chemical combination take place? Is the virus neutralised 
by its union with the caustic? I cannot demonstrate this; but I have 
much reason to believe that some effect of this kind is produced. 

‘It is painful to speak of one’s self; but 1 may, perhaps, here be per- 
mitted to say, that I have been bitten four times by dogs decidedly rabid. 
At each time I freely applied the caustic to the wound; and I am living 
to the present day. I have operated on more than four hundred persons, 
all bitten by dogs, respecting the nature of whose disease there could be 
no question. I heve not lost a patient. One poor fellow died of fright, 
but uot one became hydrophobous. To what can I so naturally attribute 
this, as tosome chemical affinity between the nitrate and the virus, by 
which an insoluble and inert compound is formed ? 

‘ After the operation, nothing stimulating should be applied. It is no 
unusual practice to keep open the wound for several weeks. This carries 
absurdity on the very face of it. We have stated that the virus long lies 
inert. It cannot exert its fatal energy unless it has added to its quantity, 
or the constitution or the part has become irritated, ard more susceptible 
of impression. Then, if a minute portion of the virus should, perchance, 
remain in the wound, by applying stimulating unguents to the part, we 
take the readiest means to stimulate the absorbents to action, and we 
possibly produce that disease which would not otherwise have had existence. 
Destroy the part at once by the knife or the caustic, and then adopt the 
mildest means speedily to heal the wound.’—pp. 32, 34. 

_ If we have now succeeded in laying down just notions on a sub- 
ject which is perverted in so many ways, we feel that we have per- 
formed an important duty to the public. The discharge of that 
duty would still, however, be imperfect, if we did not call the 
attention of every person, who may peruse this paper, to the follow- 
ing details of the symptoms of Y bies in the dog; and we give 


them, we confess, principally in the conviction that they will, to 
some extent, save many a poor dog from the edge of that persecu- 
ton which an ignorant and unreasoning timidity has set up against 
the canine race. 


‘The earliest symptoms of madness in the dog are sullenness ; fidgeti- 
VOL, XIV, Qu 
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ness; continued shifting of posture; a stedfast gaze, expressing SUSpicion ; 
but, when directed on the master, soon clearing up, and followed by some 
action indicating affection. 

‘ An earnest licking of some part, on which a scar is generally found, 
If the ear be the affected part, the dog is incessantly and violently scratchin 
it. If it be the foot, he gnaws it until the integument is destroyed. He 
gets into a passion with it, and growls over it; and is so insensible to ain, 
that in one case the foot was dreadfully mangled, and in another the 
greater part of the penis was gnawed away. 

‘ Considerable costiveness, occasional vomiting, and a depraved appetite 
are very early found ; bits of thread, hair, straw, dung, are picked up; 
and frequently the dog will lap his own urine, and devour his own excre- 
ment. The animal next becomes irritable; flies fiercely at strangers; 
mumbles the hand or foot of his master; is impatient of correction ; seizes 
the stick of a whip ; quarrels with his own companions; eagerly hunts out 
and worries the cats; demolishes his bed or carpet; gnaws and shakes his 
chain; makes the most violent efforts to escape ; tears to pieces his kennel 
or the door by which he is confined, and sometimes breaks his tushes in 
the attempt. If he escapes, he usually attacks those dogs only that fall 
in his way; or, if naturally ferocious, he will diligently and perseveringly 
seek his prey. He will overcome every obstacle to effect his purpose; 
and at length returns to his home completely exhausted, 

‘The desire to do mischief depends much on his previous disposition ; 
it often proceeds not beyond an occasional snap, and then only when pur- 
posely irritated: but with the fighting-dog the scene is terrific ; he springs 
to the end of his chain; he darts with ferocity at some object which he 
conceives to be within his reach; and is eagerly employed in destroying 
every thing around him. 

‘ Very early in the disease the expression of the countenance is changed. 
The conjunctiva is occasionally highly injected, at other times scarcely 
affected; but the eyes have a peculiarly bright and dazzling appearance, 
accompanied by a slight strabismus; not the protrusion of the membrana 
nictitans as in distemper, but an actual distortion from the natural axis of 
the eye: the lids of one eye are frequently contracted ; twitchings begin 
around that eye, and gradually spread over the face. 

‘About the second day a considerable discharge of saliva commences ; 
but this does not continue more than ten or twelve hours, and is succeeded 
by an insatiable thirst: the dog is incessantly drinking or attempting to 
drink; he plunges his muzzle into the water. When the flow of saliva 
has ceased he appears to be annoyed by some viscid matter in the fauces; 
and, in the most eager and extraordinary manner, works with his paws at 
the corner of his mouth to get rid of it; and while thus employed, fre- 
quently loses his balance and rolls over. 

‘A loss of power over the voluntary muscles is now observed. It begins 
with the lower jaw, which hangs down, and the mouth is partially open, 
but by a sudden effort the dog can sometimes close it, although occasion- 
ally the paralysis is complete. The tongue is affected in a less degree: 
it protrudes from the mouth, and becomes of a leaden colour. The dog is 
able, however, to use it in the act of lapping, but the mouth is not suffi- 
ciently closed to retain the water ; therefore while he hangs over the fluid, 
eagerly lapping for several minutes, it is very little or not at all diminished. 
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He catches at his food with an eager and ill-directed snap, and ofien fails 
in his attempt to seize it; he bolts it unchewed, or drops it in the act of 
chewing. In the more advanced stage of the disease this paralysis fre- 
quently disappears from the head, and attacks the loins and extremities. 
A peculiar indecision attends every motion ; the animal staggers about, 
and frequently falls. Previous to this he is in almost incessant action: he 
scrapes his bed together, and disposes it in various forms; he starts up 
and eagerly gazes at some real or imaginary object; he traces the fancied 
path of something floating around him; he fixes his eye intently on some 
spot on the wall or partition; he suddenly plunges at it; his eyes then 
close and his bead droops; in an instant he starts and guzes wildly around. 
The voice of his master recalls him from this delirium ; he acknowledges 
him, and endeavours to fondle on him, but in a moment he is wandering 
again. 

ut frequently, with his head erect, utters a short and very peculiar 
howl; orif he barks, itis a hoarse inward sound, altogether dissimilar from 
his usual tone, and generally terminating with this characteristic howl, 
Respiration is always affected ; often the breathing is very laborious, and 
the inspiration is attended with a very singular, grating, choaking noise. 
On the fourth, fifth, or sixth day of the disease, he dies; occasionally in 
slight convulsions, but oftener without a struggle. 

‘Of the symptoms, popularly but erroneously supposed to accompany 
rabies, I will only say, that the rabid dog never has fits: the existence of 
epilepsy is a clear proof that there is no rabies. There is no dread of water ; 
no spasm attending the effort to swallow; but a most extraordinary and 
unquenchable thirst. There is no fear excited in other dogs ;—no wondrous 
instinct warning them of danger. There is no peculiar and offensive 
smell ; no running with the tail between the legs, except, when weary and 
exhausted, he is seeking his home; no pustules in or near the frenum of 
the tongue.-—pp. 1—~3. 


The labours of Mr. Youatt have long been directed to the inves- 
tigation of the phenomena of rabies ; we trust that he will continue 
them, for we have never known the instance of a man devoted to a 
particular branch of inquity show so little prejudice as he does, and 
seems so thoroughly imbued with the sanctity and inviolability of 
truth. Such a man is the more to be valued, because if he does not 
extend our means of protection from an evil, he certainly will not 
facilitate its approach by pretences of security. If he does not 
succeed in the detection of a remedy for this disease, he certainly 
will retire from the effort with the comfort of knowing that he 
deserves success.* 








_* Mr. Y, justly intimates, that the appearance of hydrophobia in Peru, 
in 1804, and its sudden disappearance, serve to show that his theory is 
right. Baron Larrey says, that the natives in Egypt told the French that 
rabies was not known amongst them. They keep their dogs in a state of 
inaction, lying all day in covered places, with fresh water near them. The 
dogs wander at night in search of prey—the Baron says that their dispo- 
poe is meek and peaceable, and that they rarely fight with each other.— 


M.R 
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Art. XI.—A Familiar Treatise on Life Assurances and Annuities, com. 
prising a Historical Sketch of the Science, and of Life Assurance 
Offices, §c.; to which are appended Original Tables of the Probabi- 
lities and Expectations of Life in the City of Bristol. By Robert 
Rankin, Secretary to the Bristol Union Fire and Life Insurance Com. 

any. 8vo. pp.99. London: Simpkin and Marshall—and Bristol - 
. Browne. 1830. 


Ir we mistake not, the profound views and the logical precision 
which distinguish the present dissertation on a subject of the most 
vital interest, will obtain for it universal attention. It is not asa 
mere actuary, expert in the science of Arithmetic, and supple in 
the evolutions of Algebra, that Mr. Rankin comes before the pub- 
lic. His work will, we have no doubt, be allowed to be capable of 
serving far more exalted purposes than the schemes of the count- 
ing-house. His reasonings and his suggestions—his researches, 
too, though conducted on a limited scale—are worthy of the con- 
sideration of the statesman and the philosopher, as guiding them 
to a knowledge of the true principles of population. To general 
readers this unpretending volume offers a clear and intelligible ac- 
count of the abstruse elements of a science, which, however de- 
sirable to be known, have been hitherto far too forbidding in their 
aspect to invite popular attention. Mr. Rankin avows this to be 
one of the leading objects of his publication, as he is persuaded 
that the more extended an acquaintance with the subject becomes, 
the greater will be the co-operation of the public towards maturing 
a science which, as yet, has only approximated to perfection. 
Mr. Rankin has, with great perspicuity, gone through the various 
sacupey that constitute what may be called the mathematical 
asis of the science of Life Assurances ; shewing how important it 
is that those principles should have the most authentic statistical 
details for their application. This part of the work we think of 
extreme interest. The calculations proceed upon the assumption 
of the correctness of certain data, a therefore it becomes a mat- 
ter of the first consequence to trace the minute history of the man- 
ner in which those data are supplied. We guess at the probability 
of particular persons living to a given age, by referring to the 
average number of persons in similar circumstances who have sur- 
vived that age. How can this average be obtained but on the ob- 
servation and authority of perhaps numerous individuals? Mr. 
Rankin points out some of the errors of the common modes of cal- 


culating the rate of mortality, and says, that until some general 
standard is adopted, there is no great encouragement to any person 
to calculate or publish tables. 

Of all the principal tables of mortality which we possess, Mr. 
Rankin believes that only four, namely, Deparcieux’s, the Swe- 
dish, the Carlisle observations, and possibly Kerseboom’s, present 
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any thing like satisfactory data, and even these only approximate 
to the point of certainty. The opinions of this gentleman, as to 
the constituents of a proper standard, merit attention. 


‘The most satisfactory and authoritative table of mortality, would evi- 
dently be, one actually compiled from observations extending to the whole 

pulation of the country ; and the best means of compiling and verif ing 
such a table, would be, by taking the results of a general registry of births 
and deaths, and comparing them with the enumerations and returns of 
ages under the population act. 

‘The baptisms and burials which the parish registers record, are known 
to be much inferior to the number of births and deaths which the kingdom 
furnishes; but the amount of the deficiency is quite unascertained, and 
so vaguely conjectured that I will not hazard an estimate; I will barely 
mention, that if the sum of registered baptisms from 1801 to 1810 inclusive, 
according to the parliamentary returns, be added to the resident population 
of 1801, and the sum of the registered burials during the same period be 
deducted, the result will fall short of the ascertained resident population 
of 1811 by 348,918; though the number employed in naval and military 
occupations had been greatly increased out of the former population, and 
the multitudes who perished by the sea and the sword in the interval, 
replaced. 

‘ The plan of a general registry, was in the year 1824 brought before the 
House of Commons by a Mr. Kemp, but was not matured. If such a 
measure could be accomplished without any burdensome regulations, it 
would be an important benefit to the country in other respects than that of 
science: it is to be hoped, therefore, that the suggestion of Mr. Kemp will 
be renewed in parliament, and the measure be adopted by the legislature. 

‘| cannot close this chapter more appropriately than with the following 
sensible remarks in the Edinburgh Review of March 1829, which bear im- 
mediately on the subject before us.’—pp. 39, 40. 


In his remarks on the practical application of the science, Mr. 
Rankin gives some very curious historical details of Life Assurance 
Offices; and then he proceeds to consider some very striking 
phenomena that are observed in the rate of mortality at different 
ages. He carries his inquiries to the minutest point of the subject, 
and incontestably shows how difficult it is to arrive at a settled 
standard, except by means of the most persevering industry, and 
the most vigilant and judicious observation. His concluding re- 
marks are very just and striking. 

‘The connexion of the science with political economy, must immediately 
‘trike every one; its bearing on the subject of population has been anti- 
cipated, but there is one important point of view in which it remains to be 
considered, 

‘The number of the population—the balance of trade—the wages of 
labour—and, more recently and ably, the profits of stock, have been held 
forth by their respective advocates as tests of national prosperity ; but 
pethaps the duration of human life is a still better barometer than any of 
the foregoing, for measuring the sum total of enjoyment attained by the 
bulk of a people at diffent periods. 

‘Tt does not seem properly to be applicable to the comparison of different 
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nations with each other ; for there may exist, and in most cases probably 
does exist, a permanent difference in bodily constitution, but an ascertained 
increase or diminution in the mortality of the same nation, must certain} 

be attributed to a variation in the quantity of physical suffering to which 
the inhabitants are exposed, either immediately or through the well known 
influence of the mind over the body. 

‘ We may therefore indulge a hope, that notwithstanding the severe trials 
to which the poorer clases have been at times exposed, and the reduced 
value of that labour which is their only wealth, their share of comfort has, 
upon the whole, received some addition, though apparently not commen- 
surate with the exertions which have been made purposely to promote it, 
and the general advancement of the arts which might be expected in- 
directly to contribute to it; yet, if good has been visibly done, and evil 
still more conspicuously prevented, it is a proof of the efficacy of human 
exertions, which ought to weigh with the legislature, as well as with the 
private philanthropist. 

‘ The lives, as well as the happiness of our fellow-creatures, may be in- 
creased through human instrumentality; and among the most important of 
the means are, the abolition of all impediments to industry, the encourage- 
ment of persevering economy by appropriate institutions, and that portion 
of education which will enable the poor to discern and pursue their true in- 
terest, generate in them habits of self-restraint, and qualify them for 
bearing prosperity with moderation, and adversity with fortitude.’—-pp. 
68—71. 


The tables which accompany this Treatise, seem to us of very 
great value: along with having the qualities of use for the learned, 
they possess some points of interest for the gratification of the 
curious. We pretend to do no more than indicate the contents of 
this volume, as, perhaps, we shall have an opportunity in our next 
number of showing with better effect the importance of some of 
Mr. Rankin’s views. In the meantime, we recommend this work 
with the fullest confidence that we shall obtain the gratitude of 
those who are induced to read it on our advice. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XI1.—On Commercial Economy. In Six Essays. By E. S. Cayley, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 266. London: Ridgway. 1830. 


Mr. Car ey, in this volume, considers the whole commercial economy 
of this country under six branches—viz. Machinery, Accumulation of 
Capital, Production, Consu mption, Currency, and Free Trade. To each 
branch, we must admit that he brings a great deal of knowledge; but we 
fear, also, some of the stubborn prejudices that form part of the tillage of 
every agricultural gentleman. Hence he, with the greatest facility, has 
satisfied himself of the truth of these propositions—namely, that we have 
a great deal too much machinery, and that not only have we more pro- 
ductions than we want, but that the average rate of consumption is on the 
decrease. But there is infinitely more practical sense in his facts and 
reasonings than there is in his remedies, which appear to us to consist of 
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rather a fantastical combination. The first and principal (it would seem) 
measure which he begs of Parliament to adopt, is a sudden depreciation 
of the standard of the precious metals,—silver to 8s. 6d. the oz., and gold 
to 6l. the oz. The supplemental remedies are, to gradually abolish the 
poor laws; to tax the marriages of the poor, allowing free marriages only 
where the united ages of the parties amounted to seventy or eighty years (!); 
to make experiments for preserving corn—in siloes (!!); to lay new taxes 
on Ireland, and prevent the importation of her agricultural produce into 
England. That such treatment as this would effect a radical cure of most 
of the little ailments with which this nation is troubled, we should be very 
bold indeed to deny. It would certainly be a sovereign remedy, but 
somewhat in the way that decapitation is a powerful specific for the 
tooth-ache. 





Art. XILI.—L’ Astronomie, Poeme en Six Chants. Par P. Daru, del’Aca- 
demie Francaise. 8vo. pp. 300. Paris: Didot. 1830. 


ArruouGu for a long time we in England have been accustomed to the 
“ Music of the Spheres,” and to ‘* heavenly harmonies,” and so forth, yet 
we never imagined certainly such an anomaly as “ Astronomy, a Poem !” 
French ingenuity is alone equal to such a conceit. The author is the late 
Count Daru, and this is a posthumous publication, edited and sent forth 
to the world under the pious superintendence of his son. A stroke of the 
true gallic pathos is to be found in the private history of this poem ; it 
was revised by the Count dans ses derniers momens! An Invocation, ac- 
cording to the Homeric example, opens the solemn scene, which is followed 
by an exposition of the system of the universe—the supposed formation of 
the planets, and the laws of light, including the phenomena of refraction. 
After noticing a variety of collateral matters, the author closes the’ first 
canto with a very happy passage on Astrology. The antient state of Astro- 
nomy is next depicted—and the achievements Of Thales, Pythagoras, Py- 
theas, Plato, and Aristotle, &c. are duly commemorated. The author then 
traces the history of astronomy down to our Own times, and adequately 
ptaises the chief lights of the science to Newton inclusive, The last of the 
six cantos is devoted to the moon and earth—to comets and clouds—and 
the description of the measurement of an arch of the meridian. 





Art. X1V.— The Book of the Priesthood. An Argument in Three Parts. 


By Thomas Stratten. 8vo. pp. 320. London: Holdsworth and Ball. 
1830. 


An examination of the history and nature of Christianity seems to have 
satisfied Mr. Stratten that the existence of a hierarchy, or priesthood, such 
as the Roman Catholic, or that of the Established Church, is in contradic- 
tion to the spirit of the Founder of that great and beneficent institution. 

edo not propose to follow the gentleman’s argumeuts, as such a course 
would divert us from the proper objects of this Journal. We can only say, 
that widely differing from his conclusions, we are impressed with every de- 
gree of respect for the motives which induce him to appear before the pub- 
ic, and as his advocacy of his peculiar cause involves no violations of cha- 
lity, or of decorum, and as he writes under the conviction that it is possible 


_ - to err, we think him entitled to a full and impartial hearing by the 
I 
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Anr. XV.—Jntroduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 
designed principally for the use of Young Persons at School and 
College. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. Part }. 8vo. pp. 239, 
London: Murray. 1830. 


Tue execution of this work, so far as it goes, is as excellent as the object 
of it is admirable. The man who amidst the toils and troubles of a pro- 
fession, the least calculated for the cultivation of fancy and feeling, can 
find time to plunge occasionally into the refreshing recollections of his 
youth, and luxuriate over the happy hours which he spent when a boy in 
elevated communion with all the great master minds of ancient literature, 
gives, we think, the most undeniable pledge of his capacity fully to appre- 
ciate their beauties, and to imbue others with the same power. The volume 
before us is the first of a series, in which Mr. Coleridge proposes to lay 
before the scholar such information and advice as will help him to form a 
due estimate of the peculiar merits of the Greek poets, and thereby to guide 
him to a knowledge of those elements which constitute the true standard 
of perfection in writing. Never was enthusiasm more happily regulated 
by good taste, than in the composition before us, which, in unfolding the 
principles that sccured to the Greek poets an enduring fame, becomes 
itself no mean example of the excellence it draws. We do not envy the 
man whose course of education has opened to him the stores of Greek and 
Roman literature, who does not thrill with sympathy as he reads the fol- 
lawing eloquent passage, descriptive of that holiest enjoyment which a 
scholar only can know :— 

‘ He has not failed, in the sweet and silent studies of his youth, to drink 
deep at those sacred fountains of all that is just and beautiful in human 
language. The thoughts and the words of the master spirits of Greece 
and Rome are inseparably blended in his memory: a sense of their mar- 
vellous harmonies, their exquisite fitness, their consummate polish has 
sunken for ever in his heart, and thence thrown out light and fragrancy 
upon the gloom and the annoyances of his maturer years. No avocations 
of professional labour will make him abandon their wholesome study; in 
the midst of a thousand cares he will find an hour to recur to his boyish 
lessons: to re-peruse them in the pleasureable consciousness of old asso- 
ciations, and in the clearness of manly judgment, and to apply them to 
himself and tc the world with superior profit. The more extended his 
sphere of learning in the literature of modern Europe, the more deeply, 
though the more widely, will he reverence that of classical antiquity.’— 
pp. 35, 36. 





Art. XVI.—The Christian Expositor: or Practical Guide to the Study 
of the New Testament. Intended for the use of general readers. By 
the Rev. George Holden, M.A. 8vo. pp. 660. 


As a practical expositor of the New Testament, convenient for ready and 
we may add satisfactory reference, this is one of the most useful works 
that has for some time appeared connected with biblical literature. Mr. 
Holden, like a man of sense, gives us instead of philology—the results of 
philology—two exceedingly distinct things—and such words and passages 
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only as admit of ambiguity are selected for explanation. The task is 
accomplished with great intelligence and learning—and the work should 
be bound up with every octavo Testament in the country. We may observe 
in passing, that Mr. Holden’s labours must contribute very much to 
strengthen the hands of those who oppose the principle of the Bible 
Societies. 





Art. XVIL.—The New Bath Guide ; or Memoirs of the B—N—R—D 
Family: in a Series of Poetical Epistles. By C. Anstey, Esq. A 


pew edition, with a Biographical and Topographical Preface, and Anec- 
dotal Annotations. By John Britton, F.S.A. 


ILLustRATED by the learning and research of a Britton, and embellished 
by the rare genius of a Cruikshank, the merry author of the Bath Guide 
may be said to have obtained a new and durable lease of popularity. 
Mr. Britton seems to have caught some portion of the spirit of his author, 
for his dedication and anecdotes are all lighted up with a gaiety so 
animated, that Comedy itself might envy the fascination of his cheer- 
fulness. This book must certainly supersede all former editions of Anstey’s 
excellent and original production; and what proprietor of a library pre- 
tending to taste and judgment will dispense with a Bath Guide? 





Art. XVIII.— Recherches Sur la Langue Nationale de la Majeure partie 
des Pays Bas. Par le Baron Van Westreenen Van Tiellaudt. 8vo. 
Hague. 1830. 


Tue government of the Netherlands, by an absurd attempt to regulate the 
statistics of languages in its provinces, has called forth a great deal of jea- 
lous and anxious feeling amongst the Flemish part of the population, for 
the perpetuation of what they consider to be the ancient dialect of the 
country. The object of the present publication is to prove that the Fle- 
mish has been, from the remotest times, the language of the government 
of Belgium, as also of polite literature in that country. The author con- 
tends, that the Flemish has always remained the language of the great body 
of the people, and that the French became the language of the court only 
in the time of the house of Burgundy. 








Ant. X1X.—On the Portraits of English Authors on Gardening, with 
Biographical Notices. By S. Felton. Second Edition, with consi- 
derable additions. 8vo. pp. 221. London: Effingham Wilson. 1830. 


No theme can offer more interesting and delightful materials for study, 
than that which forms the distinctive subject of this volume. The work is, 
indeed, neither more nor less than a succession of views of the best and 
most amiable parts of the characters of a great many men, some of whom 
have figured to less advantage in other respects on the great theatre of the 
world. This book, it must be observed, comes before us with a title that 
rather scantily describes it merits. It embraces a very excellent account 
of the early state and progress of horticulture in this and some other coun- 
ines ; and contains some very interesting and important biographical details, 
‘etving very essentially to modify our unfavourable opinions of human cha- 
‘acter, and to hold out instructive examples. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Georce the Fourth expired at half-past three o’clock in the morning of 
the 26th ult. His Majesty was born on the 12th of August, 1762, and 
consequently he lived for sixty-seven years, ten months, and sixteen days, 
He mounted the throne on the 29th of January, 1820, and his reign en- 
dured for ten years, four months, and twenty-six days. In the reign of 
his Majesty, in 1829, was completed the existence of the English monarchy 
for 1,000 years, from the union of the heptarchyunder Egbert. The prox- 
imity of the month in which this king died to the month of May, reminds 
us of the singular fact, that whilst kings of England bave died in any other 
month of the year, the month of May stands distinguished in the calendar 
by the absence of SPL econ of royal mortality. George the Fourth was 
succeeded by Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, who has assumed 
the title of William the Fourth, His present Majesty was born on the 
2ist of August, 1765, and was married on the 11th of July, 1818. On 
his accession to the throne he was sixty-four years, eleven months, and five 
days old. 

io, Colburn and Blakiston.x—We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a printed copy of a correspondence, which it seems has taken place be- 
tween Mr. Colburn the bookseller, and Mr. Blakiston the author of a work 
entitled ‘‘ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” If the parties who have 
favoured us with this communication were induced to do so from the per- 
suasion that, because on public grounds we have found fault with the es- 
tablishment of Mr. Colburn, we shall be ready also to co-operate in any 
vindictive plan of personal annoyance against its proprietors, they have most 
unwarrantably misconceived the principles of the Monthly Review. We 
hold, as a general rule, that the transactions of business of any two men 
are private concerns, until by mutual consent they are exposed to the world. 
Public opinion is not the legitimate tribunal before which an allegation of 
breach of contract should be carried by either. The law settles all such 
matters; and he who makes his selection of any less regular jurisdiction, 
in our opinion, betrays some diffidence in the equity of his demand. It 
will not be inconsistent with what we have said, if we briefly state the im- 
pression which a perusal of this correspondence has left on our minds, in 
the hope that the expression of an honest opinion will have its weight 
with Mr. Blakiston, for whom, as a man of letters, we have some interest. 
We think that 2001. for the first edition of his work was a very handsome 
price indeed. We think that so liberal a sum fully entitled Mr. Colburn 
to the most extensive degeee of discretion in appointing the number of 
copies which were to compose the first edition: and we finally think that 
the number of fifteen hundred so appointed, was by no means inconsistent 
with a fair and honourable consideration of the rights of all parties. On 
the behalf, then, of the literary community, we protest against the course 
which Mr. Blakiston has, we are sure, thoughtlessly adopted, as tending 
to introduce a spirit of distrust, and a principle of litigious precision into 
literary dealings, which cannot fail to have pernicious consequences. 

The Pope has thrown open the treasures of the Vatican Library to the 
Oriental Translation Fund, of London. A branch Committee has been 
formed in Rome. 
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niversity Intelligence——Oxrorp, June 3d. The followi rizes 
a sdjudged :—The Latin Essay— Ultrom apud Greecos aud a Ro- 
menos magis excultor fuerit civilis Scientia? to A. Grant of New. The 
English Essay —“* The character of Socrates as described by Xenophon 
snd Plato,” to H. Merivale, fellow of Baliol—Latin verse—Tyrus—to W. 
Palmer, Demy of Magdalen—The Newdigate—* The African Desert” 
io G. K. Rickards of Trinity, ‘The prizes for the ensuing year are the 
Theological Prize, instituted in 1825. “The evidence deduced from pro- 
phecy in support of the truth of Christianity” —suabject for an English 
Essay. ‘The Chancellor’s prizes are Latin Verse—‘ Numantia”—English 
Essay—** on the use and abuse of theory.”—Latin ~ a Ay ee fuerit 
oratorum Atticorum apud populum auctoritas?” The Newdigate English 
Verse— The Suttees.”.—CamBripGe, May 3]st.—The Chancellor's 
gold medal for the best English poem, was adjudged to W. C. Kirk- 
ike of Trinity ; subject “ Byzantium”.—June 10. The following prizes 
were adjudged—Greek Ode, (Sir W. Browne's medal), “ Ilyssi Laus” to 
J, Hildyard, Christ’s—Latin Ode (ditto) ** Camm” to C. R. Kennedy, 
Trinity—Epigrams (ditto) Greek, * Algrescit medendo”—Latin, ‘ Spatits 
inclusus iniquis’—to W. Fitzherbert, Queen’s.—12th. Bachelor's prizes, 
(thirty guineas to each)—to E. H. Fitzherbert and T. J. Phillips, both of 
Trinity— Fifteen Guineas to A. W. Chatfield, Trinity. The subjects 
ate, Bachelors—‘* Quantum momenti ad Studium rei theologice promo- 
vendum, habeat literarum humanioram cultus ?”—Under graduates— 
“Que sit forma MoArreas ad Greecize renascentis Statum optimé accommo- 
data? The Porson prize for the best Greek Translation of a passage from 
Shakespeare was adjudged to C. R. Kennedy, Trinity—Subjéct “ He jests 
at Scars,” to ‘I'll no longer be a Capulet.”—-Act 2nd, Scene 2nd. Romeo 
and Juliet. 

The French troops engaged in the expedition to Algiers, are to be accom- 
modated with a newspaper, which is expressly commenced for circulation 
amongst them. It is to be printed either on board one of the vessels of 
the squadron, or on shore, as circumstances will permit; and it is to be 
occupied with details of all the warlike proceedings which shall take place, 
and with scientific and literary information. 

Mr. Wilson, a surgeon, who witnessed the ravages of the Fever at 
Gibraltar in 1828, states, from personal observation, that the sympathy 
exhibited by the Jews for one another during sickness, is greater than that 
shewn by the members of any other community towards patients of their 
own persuasion respectively. 

Twenty-four journals are published every week in Switzerland, of which 
nine are conducted by Catholics, and fifteen by Protestants. Within the 
last three months, seventeen new political papers have been set up in 
France, ‘There is no daily paper in Scotland. 

Lord Nugent is at present engaged in a work, which promises to throw 
a great deal of new light in the character of Hampden, and the era in 
which he lived. 

Mr, William Herschell, Mr. John Dalton, of Manchester, and Professor 
Jacobi, of Konigsberg, have been elected Corresponding Members of the 
"a of Science at Paris, in the room of Drs, Wollaston, Young, and 
“i Hl. Davy, 

At the Ui 
less 


niversity of Munich, during the ensuing summer season, no 
; than one hundred and seventy courses of lectures are announced, 
"various branches by seventy-six professors. 
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A work on the Genealogy and History of the British Empire, giving a 
hilosophic view of our Royal and noble families, is announced in France 

wor the pen of Baron de Rede. 
There is now in the press at Paris, a work to be ya in 12 vols, 
Military History of 


and in an expensive form, entitled ‘ A Scientific an 
the French Expedition to Egypt.” 

It is a fact which ought to call for the interference of the Legislature, 
that the South Sea whalers rarely, if ever, are provided with a surgeon on 
board. The crews of those vessels are exposed to all the malignant in- 
fluences of bad climates, and have no resource in case of illness except what 
they can derive from the science that is to be found on savage islands. 
These whalers are out about three years in general, and their hazardous 
trade exposes them to a number of accidents which demand, in most in- 
stances, immediate surgical aid. 

The two principal exhibitions now in London are, a Musical Chin-chop- 
per and a Canadian Giant. 

Mr. Lawrence, in a recent lecture at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, speak- 
ing of hydrophobia, says—‘‘ I may observe, that hydrophobia is much 
less common than people suppose. During the last thirty years I question 
whether there have been more than six or eight cases of hydrophobia in 
this hospital: and I believe I may say, that, for the first fifteen years, not 
a single instance of it has appeared here. It is by no means so common 
an occurrence as it has been supposed to be. 

There is now preparing for publication the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
comprising Geographical Discovery and Adventure, Biography, History, 
and Polite Literature. 


In tue Press.—Major Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Peninsular War. 
—Day’s Lithographic Manual.—The Anatomy of Society. -Works of Ro- 
bert Greene, the Dramatist.—The Humorist, by W. H. Harrison.—The 
Elements of the Theory of Mechanics, by the Rev. Mr. Walker.—The 
Turf, a Novel.—Life of Lord Burghley, complete, by Dr. Nares.—Album 
Verses, by Charles Lamb, Esq.—British Zion’s Watch-Tower in the Sar- 
dian Night; being Four Sermons on Psalm Ixxxii. 5. By the Rev. 
Henry Cole, A.M.—Part V. of the Rev. John Morrison's Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms.—The British Natural Philosopher ; or, Sketches of 
the more important Principles of Mechanical and Chemical Science. By 
the Author of the British Naturalist—Melmoth’s Great Importance of a 
Religious Life. A New Edition, with a Vignette. Royal 32mo Cloth. 
Price 1s. 6d.—The same, with Talbot’s Reflections, Thoughts, Poems, 
&c., in extra cloth. Price 2s. 6d.—Lord Byron’s Cain, with Notes Vin- 
dicatory and Illustrative, (in one vol. crown 8vo.) By Harding Grant, 
Author of Chancery Practice. Geographia Antiqua; or, School Treatise 
on Antient Geography. By Mr. Guy. Adapted to Schools, Private Fa- 
milies, and Undergraduates.—Martineau’s Traditions of Palestine.—The 
First Volume of Sharpe’s Library of the Belles Lettres—The Journal of 
a Tour, made by Senor Juan de Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828 and 
1829, through Great Britain and Ireland: a Character performed by an 
English Gentleman. In two 8vo. vols., accompanied with a Portrait of the 
Author in the Dress he wore during the Undertaking. —General Sir Hew 
Dalrymple’s Proceedings in Gibraltar and Portugal.—Burckhard’s Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians.— Mansell on the Study o 
the Law—Travels to the Seat of War in the East. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Wright’s Three New Sections of Bacon’s 
Principia, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Cruikshank’s Illustrations of Popular 
Works, part 1, 6s. 

Thomson on Heat and Electricity, 15s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Life of Alexander Alexander, 2 vols. 14s. 

Memoirs of George Romney, 4to, 2I. 2s. 

Heber’s Life, by his Widow, 2 vols. 
3l. 13s. 6d. 

Constant’s Memoirs of the Private Life 
of Buonaparte,2 vols. 

Lives of British Painters and Sculptors 
(No. xiii of Family Library). 

Gordon’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 11. 8s. 


Ashburnham’s Attendance on Charles I. 
ll. Ls. 6d. 


DRAMA, E , 
Edwards’ Translation of the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles, 8s. 
EDUCATION. 
sandtord's Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, 
“— oui of the French Language, 
Oxford. English Prize Essays, 4 vols. 
Peacock’s Algebra, 1l. 4s, 


Arnold’s Thucydides, 18s. 

Suranne’s Dictionary, 5s. 

Ventouillac’s Classics, 12 vols. 31. 12s. 

Rask’s Grammar of the Danish language, 
8vo. 


Venning’sRudiments of Mineralogy, 4s. 6d. 
Juvenile Library, No. 1, 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTI- 
QUITIES. 


Cities and Towns (vol. 7 of Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia) 6s. 

Martineau’s Traditions of Palestine, 6s. 

Bennett’s Tewkesbury, 15s. 

Boyd’s Guide to Italy, 7s. 

Gell’s Pompeii, part 2. 

Mallett on the Supply of Water in Paris, 
with details of the Supply Water in 
London, 5 fr. 


HISTORY. 


D’ Israeli’s Charles I. vols. 3 and 4, 
ll. 11s. 6d. 

Beloe’s Herodotus (vol. 6 of Family 
Classical Library) 4s. 6d. 

Tanner’s Captivity among the Indians, 17s. 

Historical Monuments of Germany, folio, 
2d. vol. 

Georgius Syncellus et Nicepherus, 2 vols. 
(part of the Collection of the Byzantine 
historians ). 

Depping’s History of the Commerce be- 
tween the Levant and Europe, from the 
time of the Crusades to that of the 
foundation of the American Colonies. 
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LAW. 


Dunlop on Parochial Law in Scotland, 
8vo, 12s. 

The Law relating to Theatres in France, 
8vo, 6 fr. 

Anti-Draco, 1s. 6d. 


MEDICAL. 


Hogg’s Chemical and Medical Tables, fol. 


4s, 6d. 
Philip on Acute and Chronic Diseases, 12s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Macvigar’s Economy of Nature, 16s. 

Parry’s Anthology, 6s. 

Adventures of Ariston, by an Eton Boy, 4s. 

Dolby’s Cook’s Dictionary, 9s: 6d. 

Ball’s Universal Mechanism, 2s. 6d. 

British Naturalist, vol. 2, 8s. 6d. 

Wolfe’s English Primer in France, 7s. 

Mignaud’s Game of Billiards, L/. 1s. 

Gayner’s Hundred Weight Fraction Book, 
2d. edition, with additions, 5s. bds. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The English at Home, 3 vols. 11/. 1s. 6d. 

The Denounced, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

St. Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Mo- 
nasteries, 3 vols. 

The Sailor Boy, 4 vols. 

Journal of the Heart, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

The Oxonians, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Foreign Exclusives, 3 vols. L/. 1s. 


POETRY. 


Anstéy’s New Bath Guide, 9s. 6d. 

Inch Kenneth, 5s. 

Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. xi. 8vo, 18s. 
18mo, 2s. 

Greenwood’s Scripture Sketches and other 
Poems, 5s. 

The Sacred Harp, 2s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Anacreon, 6s. 


LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


L’ Astronomie, a poem, in six cantos, |, 
— of the French Academy,8yo. 
r. . J 
—- F. L. Gower’s Camp of Wallenstein 
vo. 
Tennyson’s Poems, | vol. 5s. 
Air’s Captive of Fez, 6s. 
Mrs.Hemans’s oy oe the Affections, 7s, 
Cambridge in the Long Vacation, poeti- 
cally described by Xtopher Twigum, 
F.S.S. 18me. 


POLITICS, 


Allen on the ere of the Royal Pre- 
rogative in England, 9s. 
oe a Emigration or no Emigration, 
$. 
Scrope on Credit Currency, 3s. 6d. 
Sir Francis D’Ivernois on the Increase 
of Population in the British Islands, 8yo. 


THEOLOGY. 


French and Skinner’s Tragslation of the 
Psalms, 1 vol. 8s. 

Findlater’s Sermons, 4s. 6d, 

Paterson’s Church History, 2 vols. 18:. 

erty Memorials of the Lord’s Goodness, 
4s. 6d. 

Mustorn on Recognition in the World to 
Come, 6s. 6d. 

Kennedy’s Conversations on Religion, with 
Lord Byron, 12s. 

Wilson’s Questions on Luke, 3s. 6d. 

Hughes’s Divines, vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 

Barridge’s Budget of Truth, 7s. 6d. 

Grant’s Lectures on Liberality and Expe. 
dience, 5s. 

Aspinall’s Sermon on the Providence Dis- 
trict Society of Liverpool, 1s. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES, 


Bayley’s Four Years in the West Indies, 
1 vol. Li. 4s. 
Morton’s Travels in Russia, 14s. 
Lesson’s Voyage round the World, 3 fr. 
Ce 





